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CLEVELAND ADOPTS PROPORTIONAL 

REPRESENTATION 

On November 8th the fifth largest city in the United States adopted 
the Hare system of proportional representation with the city manager plan 
by the substantial majority of 19,684. The vote was 77,888 to 58,204. 

This action by the voters of Cleveland marked an important advance 
in city government in America. Cleveland is nearly four times as large 
as Akron, Ohio, the next largest city operating under the manager plan, 
and more than ten times as large as Sacramento, the largest city in the 
United States which previously used proportional representation. Cleve- 
land is larger in population than any one of the fifteen least populous 
states, including Maine and Rhode Island. 

A Model Cit7 Charter 

Cleveland's new city charter was adopted as a popularly initiated 
amendment to the old one. It was drafted by Professor A. R. Hatton. 
Professor of Political Science in Western Reserve University and charter 
expert of the National Municipal League. In its general lines it followed 
the majority report of a committee appointed in 1916 by a number of local 
civic organizations. It is not only the best he ever drafted, according to 
Dr. Hatton, who has drafted more city charters than any other man in 
the country, but the best he knew how to draft. He made none of the 
compromises to gain support which are usually required. 

The first P. R. election will be held in November, 1923, and the new 
government will go into power the following January. 

The council of twenty-five memhpr^ will be elected from four large 
districts, five or more members fsi^M *ach. It will be responsible for 
the entire government of the city, hb| dfher officials being elected. It will 
appoint the city manager. He in turn will appoint the directors of the 
several departments and have entire charge of the administrative work 
of the city. He need not be a resident of Cleveland when appointed. 
He will continue to serve so long as he satisfies the council, but may be 
removed by majority vote of that body at any time. 



A RaBk-endpFile 

The Cleveland victory was essentially a victory of the people rather 
than of a few organizations or persons. The amendment was singularly 
lacking, indeed, in the kind of support which is usually considered neces- 
sary for success. It was opposed by both the party machines and two out 
of three of the great daily papers. It received no adequate financial 
support. It was opposed by the Chamber of Commerce on the one hand 
and by the Central Labor Union on the other. 

But the friends of the amendment, as the election proved, were 
i sufficient for their great task. The City Manager Campaign Committee 
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of One Hundred, led by its Vice President, Professor A. R. Hatton, 
and the Union Labor P. R. Club plodded on with their work in spite of 
all opposition and all discouragements. They held meetings, organized 
P. R. demonstrations, and distributed leaflets week after week. The 
adverse vote of the Central Labor Union was largely offset by the oppo- 
sition of the Chamber of Commerce, by P. R. addresses and demonstra- 
tions before the local unions, and by weekly articles and a final editorial 
by Max Hayes in the Clez^eland Citizen. 

For some weeks towards the end of the campaign debates were held 
several times a week between Dr. Hatton and Mr. George B. Harris, an 
attorney who took up the cudgels for the interests and elements opposed 
to the amendment. These debates probably made thousands of converts 
for P. R. and the manager plan. 

The Cleveland Press, the one great newspaper which supported the 
the amendment, deserves great credit for its pioneer work early in the 
campaign and for the very effective cartoons and editorials which it car- 
ried on the front page every day for some time before the election. With- 
out its support the amendment would probably not have carried. 

The pitiful lack of financial support by the business men — with a few 
noteworthy exceptions — was offset in great measure by the support of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers under the leadership of Warren 
S. Stone, which printed several hundred thousand campaign leaflets in 
support of the amendment without charge, including ten thousand copies 
of a special P. R. leaflet for labor circles. Mr. Fisher, proprietor of a 
chain of grocery stores, co-operated effectively by having leaflets delivered 
to his customers with their market baskets. 

The P. R. League helped to the fullest extent possible. Walter J. 
Millard, its field secretary, spent several months in Cleveland, at the 
request of the Campaign Committee, working under its direction. Next 
to Dr. Hatton, he was the leading speaker in the campaign. His serv- 
ices are spoken of by Cleveland people in the highest terms. George H. 
Hallett, Jr., Assistant Secretary of the League, was in Cleveland the last 
five weeks of the campaign. He made a specialty of P. R. demonstrations 
before highi school students and other audiences. Miss E. S. Parker, the 
League's stenographer and bookkeeper, was lent to the campaign office 
for the last three and a half weeks. When Mr. Hoag also was in Cleve- 
land for a few days, the League's office in Philadelphia was left to be 
run as well as possible by the part-time office boy. 

Politiciaiu Out of FaTor 

What probably helped the campaign more than anything else was 
the mud-slinging seven-cornered mayoralty campaign. The charges and 
counter-charges brought into bold relief the boss control and consequent 
inefficiency from which the city had been suffering under both parties 
and which was rushing the city towards bankruptcy. 
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The political machines which had held sway in the city since the 
days of Tom Johnson had in reality but little popular support. Neither 
of them, according to Cleveland men who ought to know, had much more 
than 5,000 assured supporters. But these small blocks of controlled votes 
were sufficient to retain the balance of power and control city elections. 

AbMrdiliM of tli« Ward SjatMi 

Assertions such as these may seem extravagant, and at first hearing 
they were doubted by many in Cleveland, who thought that 5,000 votes 
could have but little effect in so great a city. But an examination of 
the returns in the last preceding election of Councilmen showed that a 
change of only 685 votes in five close wards from Republican to Demo- 
cratic candidates would have changed a Republican majority of eight 
to a majority for the Democrats. 

When less than one per cent of the votes could have so great an 
effect, it was pointed out, it was little wonder that there was always some 
one on hand to make a business of politics by organizing and manipu- 
lating the few stragetic votes required to hold the balance of power. 

It was discovered, further, that the large Republican majority in 
the council had been elected by a minority of the voters. Less than half 
of the voters at the previous election had voted for all the Republican 
candidates together, including those who were fighting the Republican 
machine. This minority had been sufficient, however, to carry seventeen 
wards out of the twenty*six. 

The very election at which P. R. was adopted illustrated the need 
for it strikingly. For while the people were expressing their dislike ol 
the bosses in no uncertain terms, not only by rolling up a majority for 
the amendment in all parts of the city but by electing an independent 
mayor, the bosses retained a substantial majority in the cotmcil. 

Tli« End of Mochiao Rnlo 

The adoption of P. R. makes this sort of thing impossible for the 
future and rings the death knell of the political machines tmless they 
adapt themselves to the new situation by standing for what the people 
really want. 

The principal Republican boss, whom Dr. Hatton was in the habit 
of referring to ad "the unofficial mayor of Cleveland," admitted in con- 
versation that the adoption of P. R. would break down at a stroke the 
machine which he had been building for twenty years. 

Conirratialatioiu from Abroad 

On receipt of the news of the victory in Cleveland, the Executive 

Committee of the British Proportional Representation Society sent to 

the mayor of Cleveland the following resolution, moved by Major A. 

^ C. Morrison-Bell, M. P., and seconded by Mr. Aneurin Williams, M. P. : 
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The British Proportional Representation Society heartily con- 
grattilates the citizens of Cleveland, Ohio, on their decision to 
elect their new city council on the principles of proportional, or 
fair, representation, and expresses the hope that the experiment 
may prove in every way successful and that Cleveland's fine 
lead may be followed in other great cities. 

CUToUnd Labor on P. R, 

Max Hayes, Editor, Cleveland Citizen: "Proportional Representa- 
tion is the only fair manner of obtaining the consensus of public opinion 
that prevails in any community. It gives unionites a voice in proportion 
to their strength and control if they have a majority of the votes. This is 
eminently fair and proper." 

Fred L. Baumgartner, Secretary Conference Board, International 
Molders' Union: "The Hare system of proportional representation is 
labor's only method of securing direct representation in Cleveland's legis- 
lative body. We should all be in favor of it." 

Warren S. Stone, Grand Chief, Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neess: "Proportional representation by the Hare system is absolutely 
fair to the voter, the candidate and the city. It cuts the ground irmxi 
under the feet of the political bosses and allows men of real principles to 
run and be elected." 

MALTA 

Pint Diract PaUie EUelioBt IhuUr tli« Hara Sf^mb Ontti^ of ^km EiifliA- 

Spoolring World 

The first elections of the Legislative Assembly and of seven members 
of the Senate of Malta tmder the new Constitution of the island were 
carried out last October. The thirty-two members of the Assembly were 
elected by proportional representation with the transferable vote — the 
Hare system — from eight districts each electing four members. The 
popularly elected members of the Senate were chosen from two districts, 
one electing four members and the other three. 

This was the first trial of the Hare system of P. k. in a direct 
public election outside of the English-speaking world. Denmark uses 
the system, it is true, for the election of her Upper House, but in that 
case the voters are members of an electoral college. 

The voters fotmd no difficulty in expressing their wishes, carefully 
regulated provisions having been made for the assistance of illiterates. 
Indeed, the number of invalid ballots was the smallest on record. In the 
Senate election only twenty ballots out of a total of 2,800 were invalid, 
and of those twenty four were blank, four did not bear the official mark, 
and four contained writing by which the voter might possibly be identi- 
fied. Only eight ballots, therefore, out of 2,800 were invalid on account 
of failure to comply with the special requirements of the new method 
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of voting. The percentage of invalid ballots in the Assembly was nearly 
the same, that is, J7 of one percent. The best previous record, in public 
elections under the Hare system, was that of one percent in the election 
of the Parliament of Northern Ireland in 1921. 

The following table shows the general results of the system in the 
Assembly elections : 



Party Votes 

Polled 

Costitutional 5,183 

Independent 86 

Labour 4,742 

Nationalist 2,465 

Unione Maltese 7,999 



Number of 

Seats in Pro- 

portien to 

Votes 

8.1 

0.1 

7.4 

3.9 

12.5 



Number of 

Seats 

Obtained 

7 

7 

4 
14 



Totals 20,475 32.0 32 

The slight disproportion in the result was due to the division of the 
country into small districts. If the island had, been polled as one con- 
stituency, the "Costitutional" Party would have secured eight seats and 
the "Unione Maltese" only thirteen. 

The remote foreignness of the conditions under which this trial of 
modem scientific voting was carried out is suggested by the language of 
the election leaflet below, which was issued by the "Costitutional" Party. 
We' are told that this language is one of the oldest in the world and is 
probably somewhat similar to that used in Babylon in its great days. 



Election Circular of the ''Cottitutioiial'' Party 




J/ghazla ^M^ndida 
nonali Bliss. 



osti- 



Biex tioimarcau Tghazla tghacom usau figuri biss (1.2.3.) la 
fuzaux X. 

BSBIPin TAL CARTA TAL VOTAZIinn 



m Ubt. 




L'ISEM TAL CANDIOATI 



Oalleja eohembri Mons H.D.O. 



I Debono Prof. Qeorgrei M.D. 



DebODo Max. Lri.D. 



^» " 



T 



Depiro Igino Baron dfi^^ 

" Gonai P rof. At. pip, " ~ 

iMcKean iCol. A., c^m^g.' 



PaDzffYecchia Mons. IT 



tghamlux isimc^ jeu signali ohra fuk il carta tal voti. 



il 



iroi 
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The credit for having proportional representation prescribed by the 
new Constitution of Malta is due especially to the efforts of Major A. C. 
Morrison-Bell, M. P., who visited Malta in June, 1920, and gave there 
several demonstrations of the new method of voting. 

Credit for the instruction of the Maltese voters in the use of the new 
system is due to the Archbishop, the clergy, the civil authorities, and the 
political parties themselves. 

For the admirable preparations and for the carrying out of the count 
itself great praise must be given not only to the Maltese officials but to 
the expert whom the Crown sent to Malta to advise the local authorities, 
Mr. John H. Humphreys, Secretary of the British P. R. Society. 

FIRST P. R. ELECTIONS IN SASKATCHEWAN aTIES 

fUfiBA — Saskatoon — Mooso Jaw — ^North Baltloford 

On December 12 four of the principal cities of Saskatchewan, which 
adopted the Hare system of P. R. for the election of their councils under 
the permissive Act of the Provincial Legislature, held their first elections 
under the new provisions. All were carried through smoothly and to the 
satisfaction of most of the citizens. The following quotations from city 
officials and local newspapers give some salient details and opinions. 

George Beach, City Clerk of Regina: "Our first election under proportional 
representation was held on Monday last, December 12, and was carried out to the 
entire satisfaction of those responsible for its conduct . . . However, I heard a 
few objections to the system as well as the count, but no serious complaint has been 
made so far." 

Regina Daily Pest, quoting Mr. A. E. Parker, a P. R. expert of Winnipeg, who 
witnessed the election and count: "The organization here worked with machine- 
like accuracy and at no time was there any hitch in the proceedings. . . In 
view of the fact that this was a record vote for this city, the occasion was one 
which tested to the fullest extent the efficiency of those engaged in the counting 
process." 

M. C. Tomlinson, City Clerk of Saskatoon: "Proportional representation, 
together with the fact that there were ten aldermen to be elected, undoubtedly 
created a great amount of interest in the elections, which is evidenced by the fact 
that the largest vote ever polled took place at this election. The total votes polled 
were 4,884 as against the previous highest total in 1914 of 3,060. P. R. has proved 
a great success in Saskatoon and both the press and citizens are fully satisfied with 
the system as it worked out here." 

Saskatoon Daily Star of December 15: "The test given the preferential 
ballot as applied to municipal affairs here on Monday was thorough and the results 
were excellent . . . The tabulation is worth close study. It shows that the 
people knew exactly how they wanted to vote and their ballots carried out their 
purpose." 

D. Craven, City Clerk of Moose Jaw: "The first election held under this 
system [proportional representation] was on December 12 and passed oflF very 
successfully and the general impression in the city seems to be iv«ox^\tr 
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H. L. Dixon, City Clerk of North Battleford: ''My own opinion as to the 
result is that P. R. gave us a most representative Council, and although there has 
been some criticism of the result, I think this came almost entirely from the mer- 
chants who heretofore have had very strong representation on the Council amount- 
ing almost to monopoly. In fact, the criticism is due to the Council being too 
representative to suit some people. The candidates elected are all admitted to be 
good men, and the fear of some that almost anybody could secure election under 
the new system has been entirely dispelled. . . The vote polled was a large 
one for this city. . ." 

THE CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTIONS, DECEMBER, 1921 

Overwhelming Proof of Need for Electoral Reform 

By Ronau) Hooper, 
Honorary Secretary, P. R. Society of Canada 

Owing to the absence of complete election returns it is not possible 
at the present time to do more than discuss in a broad way the Canadian 
parliamentary elections which took place on December 6 last, and which 
resulted in the overwhelming defeat of the Conservative Government 
tmder the leadership of the Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen, and the setting up 
of a Liberal regime under the Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King. 

Before proceeding directly to the subject, it will be of interest to 
recall that in May last the Parliamentary Committee appointed by the 
government to consider the subject ' f proportional representation in 
connection with federal parliamentary elections reported that after due 
investigation it had come to the conclusion ''that at this time it was not 
prepared to recommend the application of proportional representation in 
the next general election as a method of electing members to the House 
of Commons." The Committee was, however, "impressed with many of 
the arguments advanced by the advocates of this system," and believed 
"that the system merits further study and investigation by the Canadian 
people." The Committee went a step further and stated that recent expe- 
riences in elections in Canada had brought out the fact that when three or 
more candidates present themselves in single-member constituencies "the 
candidate declared elected may, and often does, represent merely a minor- 
ity of those voting in the constituency." It, therefore, recommended that 
^in constituencies where more than two candidates presented themselves, 
the alternative vote^ offers a solution of the difficulty, inasmuch as by such 
method the candidate finally elected would represent the choice of the 
majority of the electors." These recommendations were presented to 
Parliament without discussion on the dosing day of the last session, at 
which time it was understood that the matter would be brought up for 
consideration and possible action at the next session. 

Since then, however, it has been deemed advisable to sound public 

' The Hare system applied as a majority system to the election of the members 
singly. 
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opinion on political issues, and a general election has been held. With 
the election of a new parliament the understanding mentioned above is 
automatically cancelled, officially at any rate. Advocates of P. R., how- 
ever, are not worrying, as the results of the election afford incontrover- 
tible proof of the claims made by them before the parliamentary com- 
mittee, and, further, have drawn the attention of the press of the coimtry 
to the urgent necessity for at least some measure of electoral reform. 

IUpr«MBUIioii of tli« ParliM 

One of the arguments advanced at the Parliamentary Committee 
against the adoption of P. R. was that it might yield a government with 
such a small majority as to be scarcely able to carry oft. This would 
imply that the single-member constituency system carries with it a guar- 
antee of large government majorities. But what are the facts of the 
recent election? In a parliament of 235 members the Liberal party has 
obtained 117 seats — one less than half the total number — while the Pro- 
gressive (or "Farmer") party has obtained 65 seats, the Conservative 
party (the late Government) 51, and Labour 2. If this result had been 
obtained under P. R., the new Liberal government would have been more 
stable than it can now hope to be, as in that case it would be realized 
that if a new general election were held within the next two years or so, 
practically the same result would follow ; the opponents of the government 
would not, therefore, be so likely to force an election prematurely. Under 
the present system, on the other hand, the opposition, knowing that 
another general election would probably yield a very different result, might 
be tempted once more to try their luck at the polls, and therefore to shape 
their parliamentary tactics with the sole object of forcing such election. 

IMaal of OutfUncUiig Moo 

A regrettable feature of the election was the personal defeat of the 
prime minister, Mr. Meighen, in his own constituency, which happened 
to be situated in a strongly Progressive province. Notwithstanding that 
thousands of Canadians of all political views would be glad to see Mr. 
Meighen leading the opposition in the new House of Commons, he can now 
only enter parliament through the back-door method of a resignation and 
by-election in some Conservative stronghold, if he will consent to do so. 
Statesmen who have conscientiously served their country to the best of 
their ability for a number of years should not be subjected to stich indig- 
nities. In a P. R. multi-member constituency there is not the least doubt 
that Mr. Meighen would have been one of those at the head of the poll. 
In addition to the prime minister, 10 members of his cabinet also met 
personal defeat, while another minister only succeeded in election by the 
narrow majority of 6 votes. 

On the Liberal side the same fate was meted out to the Hon. Frank 
Oliver, who was for many years a member of Sir WvVlT\ftA. \-a.>acc\^'0% 
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cabinet. Unfortunately for Mr. Oliver, his home constituency is situated 
in the almost solidly Progressive province of Alberta. It has been the 
practice in Canada to distribute the cabinet offices as far as possible among 
the different provinces, and it was no doubt originally intended that Mr. 
Oliver should represent the Liberals of Alberta in the new cabinet. But 
the Liberal party has not won a single seat in Alberta ; so it will be impos- 
sible for them even to hope to win a seat for Mr. Oliver in that province 
until there arises a vacancy through the death or resignation of one of 
the opposition members. The province of Alberta is therefore cut off 
from cabinet representaticm — for some considerable time, at least. 



Pmrtf "Blocs" ia ProTbusat mad CMm 

It is particularly noticeable that the election results have exaggerated 
the political complexion of different sections of the country. The anom- 
alies of the present electoral system have led to the creation of regional 
blocs. For example, the province of Quebec has returned to parliament 
a solid bloc of 65 Liberal members. The provinces of Prince Edward 
Island and Nova Scotia have also returned solid blocs of Liberal members. 
The provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, on the other 
hand, are represented almost entirely by the Progressive party, which is 
largely supported by the farming communities. In alt these provinces 
very considerable percentages of votes were polled by the respective 
minorities, and consequently a very considerable number of our voting 
population are now without parliamentary representation. The same thing, 
of course, has resulted in the cities. The city of Montreal in the province 
of Quebec has returned a solid bloc of 12 Liberal members ; but unofficial 
figures indicate very clearly that under the P. R. system Conservative 
candidates would have been elected to three of these seats. On the other 
hand the city of Toronto in Ontario elected a bloc of 9 Conservative 
members, whereas unofficial figures show that under P. R. 4 Liberal 
representatives might have been elected. 

Clearly we ought not to retain a system of election which so threatens 
the unity of Canada as to give whole cities and whole provinces over to 
one political creed. 

lUproMaUtioii of MiaoriliM Only 

The Parliamentary Committee on P. R. correctly stated in its report 
that three-cornered contests in Canada were increasing in number. In 
the recent electibn there were no less than 142 three-, four-, and five- 
cornered contests for single seats. The Committee was also right in 
stating that in such case the candidate "may, and often does, represent 
merely a minority of those voting in the constituency." When the official 
figures are published it will be seen that between 40 and 50 members in 
the new House of Commons will represent minorities only of the elec- 
torate in their constituencies. 
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Fvtar* Outlook lor P. R. in CanaAi 

The future outlook for the adoption, or partial adoption, of P. R. 
in federal and provincial elections in Canada is bright. The Liberal party 
at its national convention in Ottawa in 1919 went on record as approving 
the principle, while the premier-elect, Mr. Mackenzie King, has been for 
some years a member of the P. R. Society of Canada. Further, the Farmer 
party, or Progressive party as it has come to be known, made P. R. one 
of the prominent planks in its platform during the recent electoral cam- 
paign. Organized labour has also placed itself on record in its support. 

In the provincial field it would appear as though Alberta would 
soon follow and even surpass the example set by Manitoba in 1920. The 
premier of Alberta, Mr. Greenfield, the leader of the Farmer government 
which came into office in July last, has just been reported as saying that 
the next provincial elections would in all probability be under the P. R. 
system. The attitude of the premier, and of the government generally, 
can best be gathered from the following extract from a press dispatch 
of December 16. 

"•The United Farmers of Alberta have always stood strongly for 
proportional representation, and there is no doubt that the question will 
come before the provincial legislature before the next election,' declared 
Mr. Greenfield. 

"The premier added that personally he was a strong advocate of the 
system and would like to see it brought into force. From what can be 
gathered, the same attitude generally pervades the rank and file of the 
United Farmers, which adds to the likelihood of early legislation on the 
question. 

" *Every election which has been held recently simply adds to the 
force of the arguments presented in favor of proportional representa- 
tion,' asserted Mr. Greenfield. 'No better example of the unfairness of 
the present system of electing representatives, whether federal, provincial, 
or municipal, could be found than the elections of July 18, December 6, 
or the municipal election the other day,' " 

GOVERNMENT IN SACRAMENTO UNDER P. R. 

Wf Inrin Eaglsr, A— ittant Secretary, Sacranifento ChambMr of Comiii«rc« 

Note. — Sacramento, California, adopted proportional representation 
and the manager plan of government in November, 1920, and held its first 
election under the new system last May. As the council chooses the 
manager and replaces him at its pleasure, it is fully responsible, in the last 
resort, not only for legislation but for administration. This article on the 
achievements of the present administration is therefore relevant to P. R. 

— H(f. 

The city government of Sacramento finished the year just closed 
without a deficit. Moreover, there was a surplus. 
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This unique condition in the city's financial affairs was directly due 
to the City Manager form of government, which became effective in 
July, 1921. 

Year after year in the past there was a deficit on December 31. 
Sacramento's Manager determined there would be no deficit at the close 
of 1921, despite the fact that 70 per cent of the city's prospective income 
for the year had been spent during the first six months — ^before the 
Manager went on the job. 

"And," says the Manager, Clyde L. Seavey, "there will be no deficit 
at the close of 1922 : there will be a surplus. Any city government which 
allows a deficit at the close of the year, unless there are unlooked-for 
emergencies such as occasioned by catastrophes, is not giving the tax- 
payers a fair deal. No business concern would operate that way, and no 
city government should." 

Bctlar RmuIU for Lms Money 

Faced at the outset of his administration with 70 per cent of the 
year's income spent and six months to go, Seavey at one stroke effected 
economies which saved $40,000. This was done by lopping off "dead 
wood" from the city's payroll and by the consolidation of certain city 
departments. Simultaneously the efficiency of the departments was 
increased. With the 30 per cent which was left for the last six months 
more actual work was accomplished than with the 70 per cent expended 
by the preceding government during the first six months. 

It will cost $123,281.88 less to run the city this year than it did in 
1921 — and a broader program of municipal improvement will be carried 
out. Sacramento's budget has been carefully prepared and will be rigidly 
adhered to. In previous budgets street work and other improvements 
have been provided for, but the work was never done. This year it is 
provided for, and, Seavey declares, will be done. 

Last month the people of Sacramento paid taxes for the first time 
under the new government, and for the first time in years were greeted 
with the pleasant news that their taxes were less than the year before. 
Assessments were lowered 15 per cent through conditions over which 
the Manager had no control, and, notwithstanding, the tax rate was 
reduced eight cents on each $100 of the assessed valuation. The lowered 
assessments were equivalent to a reduction of ten cents more on the tax 
rate. Seavey is aiming for a reduction of 20 cents per $100 in the rate 
for the next tax year, without impairing efficiency, and allowing for 
salary increases in the police, fire, and other city departments. 

In dozens of instances the Manager has stopped small drains on 
the city treasury, which, combined, represent a substantial saving. Through 
strict enforcement of regulatory ordinances and increased efficiency in 
the management of the water department, city waterfront, and other 
departments, the income has been increased. 
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EaterpriM « Behalf of Om P«opfo 

The inauguration of a system of municipal garbage collection is 
typical of the business-like methods which have characterized the Man- 
ager's administration. Garbage had been collected by a private company. 
Each summer the garbage collectors wanted increased rates and threatened 
a strike. The usual move was made soon after the Manager took office 
and municipal collection of garbage was promptly instituted. After it 
had been in operation for three months it was turning $400 a month into 
the city treasury — above expenses — ^and there was no increase in rates 
to the householder. 

What .the citizens of Sacramento like as much as reduced taxes is 
the centralization of authority and responsibility which the Manager plan 
has made evident. All complaints go to the city manager's office. There 
is no dodging, no "passing the buck." Orders go direct from the Manager 
to the department head, and, in the words of Manager Seavey, "the depart- 
ment head knows it is up to him to deliver the goods or else leave the 
city's employ." This comes as a distinct relief to citizens who for twelve 
years struggled under a buck-passing city commission. 

Manager Seavey does not claim credit for the fine results that have 
been achieved, though the people of the city know that credit for accom- 
plishments rests, in large measure, in the office which must also be expected 
to shoulder blame and criticism. Seavey, a quiet, unassuming official, is 
interested only in results and doesn't concern himself with such a matter 
as personal credit. His experience of eighteen years as a California offi- 
cial is characterized by this trait. 

A Council that Spoalu for All 

There is no doubt, however, that the council — ^the legislative branch 
of the city government and the policy-forming body — ^has been a highly 
important factor. Working in harmony, thoroughly representative, and 
giving the Manager support in progressive movements, the Council has 
had a conspicuous part in the results attained. 

Seavey has publicly declared that the Council, elected under the 
Hare System of Proportional Representation, has shown itself to be thor- 
ousfhly representative of the city's varied interests, this fact being a pro- 
nounced aid in carrying on the city's affairs. 



From Ab Article ^7 Mim Ruth Fianoy in tlio ''Sncramonlo SUr" 

Under City Manager Qyde Seavey definite results have been secured 
to the advantage of the tax-payer, and every resident of the city in gen- 
eral ... In the engineering department alone about $20,000 
was saved. A proportional saving was made in the city health depart- 
ment. In the finance department the saving is estitnaltd %X^J!!RK^ ^^^^^. 
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The savings were made by consolidation of offices, avoidance of duplica- 
tion, and centralized management 

The city has taken over the contracts of the Independent Paper and 
Stock Co. for collection of paper, and made arrangements with the paper 
mills and expects to collect and sell six tons of paper a day. 

ASHTABULA'S FOURTH ELECTION 

On November 8th Ashtabula, Ohio, held its fourth election imder 
P. R. Although there were seventeen candidates for the seven seats in 
the council, sixty-four per cent of the voters saw their very first choices 
elected. 

The election gave striking evidence of the fact that P. R. gives geo- 
graphical representation to just the extent that it is desired by the voters. 
There is a good deal of neighborhood feeling in Ashtabula, and prior to 
the election citizens' meetings were held in the Harbor District, the East 
Side, and the West Side to unite on "good government candidates" for 
those neighborhoods. The East Side and the West Side candidates were 
both elected. Although the candidate thus nominated at the Harbor was 
defeated, two other candidates from the Harbor, whom the voters showed 
by their ballots that they preferred, were elected. 

The representative character of the new council is indicated by the 
following brief description of its members in the order of their election. 

M. C. Robinson, prominent business man, dealer in coal and building 
supplies, leader of the county "dry" forces for years, active church worker, 
respected even by opponents. 

Charles W, Hopkins, member of large greenhouse firm, choice of 
West Side community meeting. 

/. M, McClure, retail merchant, former councilman under P. R. 

William H, Field, cashier in Pennsylvania Railroad office, choice of 
East Side community meeting. 

Arthur Rinto, Finnish attorney, leading opponent of P. R. and the 
city manager plan, former councilman under P. R., strongly anti-Catholic. 

Thomas J. Kenny, section foreman on Pennsylvania Railroad with 
strong Irish and Catholic backing. 

G. A, Candela, barber shop proprietor, Italian, endorsed by the three 
Italian organizations in the city, labor sympathizer, member of outgoing 
council. 

Comiiiaiitt on tli« Rarall 

L. T. Carlisle, of the Carlisle Company department store, former President 
Ashtabula Chamber of Commerce: "I think the results, as obtained in our last 
election, prove conclusively that the T. R. System' itself is a success. . . The 
complete removal from power of all ward bosses and petty politicians in elections 
conducted under the P. R. system is unanimously commended." 

IV, N, Bannister, General Chairman Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
Grievance Committee, N. Y. C. R. R., West of Buffalo: "The writer has been a 
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citizen of Ashtabula for 35 years and has watched the results of many elections 
under our former method of political wire pulling and ward politicians, and I feel 
safe in saying that there was less dissatisfaction manifested with the results of our 
recent election under the P. R. method than any I can recall." 

A, J. Horn, Manager Ashtabula Chamber of Commerce: "The November 
Municipal Election, the fourth under P. R., was very satisfactory in its results. 
The people as a whole feel that a competent group of representative men have 
been elected." 

Rev. /. G. Hindley: "The election of the present council has proven that the 
Hare Proportional Representation method of election works satisfactorily if the 
people give it a chance." 

NORWAY USES P. R. 

First Parliaiiieiitary Elections Under the New Law 



On October 24, 1921, Norway elected its parliament (Storting) by a 
party list system of P. R. This was the first national election since P. R. 
was prescribed for parliament in the fall of 1919. 

The most significant results of the election were (1) a loss of 15 
members by the Radical (Left) Party, the party of the Blehr ministry, 
which now has only 39 members instead of 54; (2) a gain of 7 members 
by the Conservative (Right) Party, whose group of 57 members is now 
the largest in the Storting; (3) the winning of 17 seats by the new 
Agrarian Party; and (4) an increase in the representation of the two 
labor parties from 18 to 37. These changes were due in large measure to 
the introduction of proportional representation. 

P. R. IN BELGIUM 

By Leon Dupriez, Professor of Comparative Constitutional Law, 

University of Louvain 

Proportional representation is applied in Belgium today to the elec- 
tion of all our political assemblies — ^the two chambers of our parliament 
(Senate and House of Representatives), our provincial councils, and our 
communal councils. And since all these assemblies have been re-elected 
in their entirety, during the year 1921, we have witnessed an entire series 
of interesting applications of our system of P. R. 

The principle of P. R. itself is no longer seriously opposed by anyone ; 
indeed, the revised constitution which has just been adopted makes P. R. 
obligator>' for all Parliamentary elections. The laws recently passed for 
provincial and municipal elections were adopted almost unanimously, being 
accepted by all the parties. 

It is only in connection with the naming of the executive committees 
in the provinces (''deputations permanentes") and in the communes 
("college des echcvins") that the Belgian Parliament hesitated to apply 
P. R. For the election of the executive committees of the communes they 
rejected it on account of a coalition of the Flemish Conservatives and 
the Walloon Socialists, who wanted to remain free to administer tbe. 
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communes of their respective regions in their own way. In many cities, 
however, the political groups, when no one of them by itself had a majority 
in the municipal council, which has the duty of naming the executive 
committee, combined to establish a sort of proportional representation by 
voluntary agreement. 

As for the provincial executive committees, the Parliament which has 
just come to an end did not have the time, or the desire, to settle the ques- 
tion, and passed it on to the Parliament which was elected on the 20th of 
November last. Although the delegates of all our provincial councils, 
gathered at Brussels eight days ago and representing the three political 
parties, passed a resolution demanding the application of P. R. to the 
provincial executive committees, I do not think that this question will be 
met in the near future. In the seven provinces (out of a total of nine) 
in which one party has a majority of the seats in the provincial council, 
all the members of the provincial executive committees were chosen from 
the majority. 

THE LEAGUE'S AFFAIRS 

Our financial statement for the fifteen months ending December 31, 
1921, will be found at the end of this article. 

The following are excerpts from the reports made to the Trustees 
of the League at their meeting on January 1 1th, 1922 : 

From the Secretary's Report: 

The salaried staff of the League has remained the same since the 
League's incorporation. 

The Assistant Secretary, George H. Hallett, Jr., Ph.D., proved him- 
self at Sacramento, where he prepared the city for the first P. R. election, 
and at Qeveland, where he worked in the campaign for the adoption of 
P. R., fully competent to handle all phases of a difficult campaign. He has 
long been one of the leading experts in the theory and technique of pro- 
portional representation. 

Mr. Walter J. Millard, our field secretary, has made a surprising 
reputation as a public speaker on P, R. and allied subjects. His standing 
as a speaker before the organized women voters, for example, is indicated 
by the following partial list of his addresses before their conferences and 
conventions. 

School for Citizenship, Mrs. Catt presiding, Chicago, 1919 

Ohio State Convention, 1920 

Committee on Government and Elections, Cleveland, 1921, Mrs. Catt, 
Chairman 

Minnesota Convention, Minneapolis, 1921 

St. Louis Convention, 1921 

Dayton School of Citizenship, 1921 
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Fifth District Conference, Des Moines, 1921 

Fourth District Conference on Government Efficiency, Chicago, 1921, 
Miss Belle Sherwin presiding 

Miss Belle Sherwin, Chairman of the Department of Efficiency in Gov- 
ernment of the League of Women Voters, has written us as follows in 
regard to his work : "I consider Mr. Millard's appearance on any of our 
platforms a liberal political education . . Mr. Millard made a 

perfectly splendid presentation of P. R. at Des Moines . . ." 

Last year, on account of our failure to collect all the funds needed 
and on account of our involving ourselves, unintentionally, in too great 
expense in New Jersey, we had to ask the subscribers of the Field Work 
Fund to let us use $1,467.09 of that fund for general expenses. This was 
unfair to the field secretary . . We ought not to have to do such 

a thing again. 

An up-to-date American book on P. R. is urgently needed. There 
is no such book on the subject, and even Mr. Humphreys' book, written 
from the English point of view, is ten years old. Dr. Hallett and I can 
complete a book, which we have already started, within a few months if 
we can forget the problem of financing the League for that length of time. 

From the Treasurer's Report for the fifteen months ending December 
31st, 1921: 

The balances on hand at the end of 1921 were: General Fund, 
$58.14; Field Work Fund, $69.13. 

The number of members who made contributions in addition to their 
membership dues was greater than ever before. 

Last year, as previously, most of the League's income came from very 
few large givers. Membership dues amounted to only $696. Donations 
from about 220 small givers amounted to $2,177 (I omit the cents). 
Donations from 18 larger givers — $48 to $300 — amounted to $1,903. 
Donations from the 6 largest givers — $300 to $3,000 — amounted to $7,516. 

We have in hand pledges for the general fund amounting to about 
$1,300. We have pledges to the Field Work Fund for the year ending 
September 30, 1922, of $3,000. We have already spent $1,000 of the total 
amount pledged. 

Of this $3,000 still to come for field work, about $550 is the personal 
pledge of the General Secretary as Underwriter. This year he would 
like to have the amount pledged by others. 

Bills and the annual appeal for subscriptions were recently sent to all 
our members. It is to be hoped that they will receive immediate atten- 
tion : sending duplicate bills and appeals waste money. If you believe in 
the cause, stand by it now while your help is needed. 
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Budget for 1922 

Office Rent $700.00 

Salaries' : 

AssisUnt Secretary 3,000.00 

Stenographer-Boekkeeper 1,664.00 

Occasional Extra Stenography 300.00 

Office Boy (part time) 350.00 

Salary of Field Secretary, Traveling and Hotel Expenses of 

Field Secretary and Others 4,000.00 

Office Supplies 200,00 

P. R. Rsvisw and Supplements 625.00 

Pamphlets and Leaflets 600.00 

Miscellaneous Printing 275.00 

Postage 350.00 

Telephone and 'Telegraph 125;00 

Advertising 150.00 

Multigraphing and Mimeographing 100.00 

Books, Periodicals, Expressage, Affidavits, etc 70.00 

Auditing 35.00 

Fire Insurance 28.50 



$12,572.50 



FINANCIAL STATEMENT 

For Fifteen Months^— October 1, 19S0, to Deeember 81, 19tl 

OBNKRAL FUND 

(For Field Work Fund See Separate Sutement FoUowinf) 

Receipts 

Balance on Hand October 1. 1920 $347.91' 

Membership Dues 696.00 

Contributions in Addition to Dues (See List on Pages 23-24) 7,247.96 

Subscriptions to P. R. Rkvikw 172.70 

Sale of Pamphlets, Leaflets and Books 80.65 

Telephone Calls 18.49 

Stenographers' Services 63.69 

Loans from A. S. and C. G. Hoag (see repayment item under expenditures) 2,000.00 

Interest on Deposits 21.50 

From Field Work Fund, by Permission of the Subscribers to that Fund.. 1,467.09 



$12,115.99 



*The General Secretary-Treasurer, who is in charge of the League's office, receives no salary. 

"When the League was incorporated, in January, 1921, the fiscal year was changed to begin 
January Ist instead of October 1st. 

'This balance was repaid, pro rata, to the two gtiarantors of the deficit, as the expected 
deficit was greatly reduced. 
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Expenditures 

Pre rata reiMijinent of last year's balance to underwriters of deficit, who 
hMd OTer]»aid: 

George Eastman $173.95 

S. M. MerrUI 173.96 

OfRce Rent 815.18 

Office Supplies 246.48 

Office Salaries': 

Assistant SecreUry 3,083.33 

Stenographers 2,564.41 

Office Boy 84.68 

Cleaning Office 161.47 

Insurance on Furniture and Supplies 28.50 

Telephone and Telegraph 152.79 

Printing: 

P. R. RxviBW (including extra copies) 769.10 

Pamphlets and Leaflets 657.35 

Miscellaneous 343.70 

Postage 349.09 

Advertising (Woman Citizen, Survey, etc.) 153. 6S~^ 

Books, Subscriptions, Papers, Plates, etc 48.84 

Repayment of Loans to A. S. and C. G. Hoag 2,000.00 

Interest on Loans 26.69 

Affidavits 1 .25 

Legal Expenses 89.06 

Multigraphing and Mimeographing 80.95 

Duty, Foreign Exchange, Expressage, etc 23.59 

Local Traveling Expenses 4.83 

Auditing 1920 Accounts 25.00 

Balance on Hand, December 31. 1921 58.14 



$12,115.99 



FIELD WORK ACCOUNT 

Becolptw and Expendituren en Account of the Speelal FIve-Year Fund for Field W«rk 

For Year Ending September 80, 19tl 

Receipts 

Balance on Hand October 1. 1920 $139.48 

Subscriptions for year ending September 30, 1920, in 
accordance with five-year pledges: 

W. H. Ruscoe $4.00 

Raymond Walsh 2.00 

$6.00 

Subscriptions for year ending September 30, 1921, in 
accordance with five-year pledges: 

Marshall Beck $10.00 

Alfred D. Cridge 5.00 

Otto Cullman 100.00 

C. G. Hoag (subscribed as underwriter) 318.00 

S. M. Merrill 100.00 

C. A. Mullen 10.00 

W. H. Ruscoe 4.00 

Mrs. M. C. Scattergood , 3.000.00 

WUliam Shakespeare. Jr 5.00 

Raymond Walsh 2.00 

Rufus W. Weeks 10.00 

3,564.00 

*Tbe Ocacral Seeretary-Treasurer, who is in charge of the Leacue't QiAca« t^cs&MtaxA «i&axi . 
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Subscriptioiit for year endiag September 30, 1921: 

Axel V. Beeken $23.00 

W. H. C. Oirke 3.00 

WmiasB Dudley Fonlke 100.00 

C. O'C. Henneaay 8.00 

RuMell T. Mount 3.00 

Walter W. PoUock 50.00 

MarshaU E. Smith 25.00 

Wilbur M. Stone 13.00 

225.00 

$3,795.00* 

Subscrtptiona for year endinf September 30, 1922, in 

accordance with fire-year pledges: 

A. D. Cridge 4.00 

C. G. Hoag (Amount due as underwriter to bring 1920 receipts up to 

$4,000) 550.00 

Fees and Expenses Received: 

For Work of W. J. Millard: 

Middletown, Ohio, Chamber of Commerce Forum $15.00 

Canton, Ohio, Charter Commissk>n 27.00 

Dayton, Ohk>, Present Day Club 20.00 

Dayton, Ohio, Teachers' Meeting 10.00 

Canton, Ohio, Charter Commission 100.00 

For Work of C. G. Hoag: 

West Hartford, Conn IS.OO 

Yale University 15.00 

F. A. Doble 10.84 

C. A. GaUup 14.00 

For Work of George H. Hallett, Jr.: 

Philadelphia Teachers' Association 10.00 

Oberlin CoUege 2.00 

Omaha, Neb., P. R. Group 25.00 

W. B. Spoiford 5.00 

C. A. Sorensen 5.00 

Mrs. H. H, Wheeler 1.00 

Coalinga, Calif., International Association of Oil 

Workers 22.20 

Kansas City, Mo., P. R. League Members 22.00 

$3 If .04 

$4,807.51 

Expenditures 

Walter J. Millard, Salary and Expenses $1,359.55 

Alfred N. Chandler, Salary and Expenses 1,219.12 

C. G. Hoag, Expenses on Trips 149.39 

George H. Hallett, Jr., Expenses, Trip to California, etc 612.37 

Net Balance, Transferred to General Funds by Permission of the Sub- 

scribers to the Field Work Fund 1,467.09 

$4,807.52 

A statement covering the Field Work Fund for the full year, October 1, 1921 — October 1. 
1922, will be issued next January. The receipts on account of the fund since October 1, 1921, 
have amounted to $1,529.56, the expenditures to $1,460.43. 



We have audited the General Fund and Field Work Fund accounts of 
Mr. C. G. Hoag, Treasurer of the League, for the period from October 
1, 1920, to December 31, 1921, and found them to be correct,and the fore- 
going Statements correctly set forth the Receipts and Expenditures of the 
General Fund for the period from October 1, 1920, to December 31,1921, 
and of the Field Work Fund for the year ended September 30, 1921. 

LYBRAND, ROSS BROS. & MONTGOMERY, 

Accountants and Auditors 

^Receipts for the year ending September 30, 1921, are brought up to $4,000 (amount of 
Field Work Fund) by the receipt of $205 for 1921, for which credit was given in last year's 
statement 



M. W. Ai^cfoa, Jr.. 

D. H. Adam* 

Hin Jue Addwn*. . 

Felix Adler 

P. G. Acnew 

E<t**rd T Al«andi 



CONTRIBUTIONS IN ADDITION TO DUBS 

Williwn Dodlcr Foalkc. 

H. E. Fox 

Willtr Ftuk 

W. F. Fr«« 

JuBci C. Fnllcr 

C. H. GallDp 

CbiiitQpbcr M. Gallop... 



V. W. BusiMcr.. 

Albert S. Bvd 

JniM D. Birnett.. 
Bobcrt P. Ban.... 



Alex, 



ndcc CnbaRi Bell.. 
I T. Bdl 



Edward W. 

Gtorgt Bitley 

Uct. Alice C. BoamiliteT.. 

R«T. H. D. Borler 

W. E. Bojnlon 

W. J. BranioD 

Mil Cbailci H. Bnwki 

Hearr T. Brown 

CeoTSC BnrBhan. Jr 

Uiu Uarr A. BoinbaiB... 

Rarald S. Botlenheira 

C E. BoxloB 

CaA 

D. D. CbidcitCT 

Richard S. Cbildi 

Edwin L. Clarke.. 






Uiu T.. H. Cob 
HiH EkaoDr CoddingtOB.. 
Hiaa Healer Coddinftoo. .. 
Ui*a Uuy S. CoBverK... 
Hri. Averr Coonlcr 



Olin 



H. I 



F. «. Cm 

■ P. Craig 

t L. Cranford 

AKred D. CridfC 

F. P. Cmndcn 

H. U. Darling 

Horace E. Daaing 

W. W. Demon 

L. A. Dlamant 

Hra. ClurlH H. Dietricii.. 

Re». Charlea F, Dole 

W. J. Donald 



L. J. Edd7 

Robert H. Elder 

Charlet W. Eliot.... 
Saiah W. Elkinton.. 
llTL JoKph W. Ellmi 

H. B. Eoftiib 

Olinr T. Eiickion... 
Bobert F. Eatabrook. . 

Samuel S. Pel* 

Irriag Flafaer 



Hra. H. A. Grant 

Hra. Robert E. Gravea. . 

Jamei H. Gnj 

Eroen S. Griffith 

Frederick P. Grnenberf.. 
Htl LniD G. Gothrie.... 

Howard D. Kadlc)' 

Bolton Hall 

William Hoag 

F. R. Mogw 

C. A. Hollii 

. Hoiricin* 



John J. 



Iltmoii 



Irnd 

> H. Ingham 



Mr. and Mn 

F. M. Jewett 

H. UcClore Johnion... 

L. J. Johnion 

Uiu Flotence B. Kane. 
Ur). Fkirenn Kellej.. 

Rarner W. KeUey 

Ctaarle* F. Kctm 

Garfield A. King 

Jndaon King 

J. D. KnowItOB 

Uiu Julia C. Lathrop... 
Gardner Latcimer 



Willi 



1 C. Lee.. 



Leeda 

Ur. and Hri. Robert D. Leigh.. 

B. C. Len 

Aaron Witliara Le«r 

Un. LoU U. Llord 

M. G. Lloyd 

W. L. Locke 

Uri. Lydia T. Loadi 

F. W. LonjOT 

H. A. Hack 

Kafael Hallen 

Rev. M. Hathe»n 

Waller A. Uaj 

Un. M. T. Uaynard 

Mr*. Ethel C "" 
Oliver Met Unlock 
John B. McGanrai 
Jamei H. UeCill. 
S. U. Uerrill 



McBee 



Uayaard Hctcalf 

Harry H. Itootc 

A. Marfui 

Mrs, G. T. Neil 

Francii Neilun 

George Ninde 

Uri. Imogen B. Oakler 

Chirlw L. Otune 

Robert Treat Paine 

Albert Stereni Panong 

Edward Pennock 

ULii Eonice B. Peter 

D. P. Piatt 

Walter W. PoUock 

Chailei H. Pcrtet 

Mr.. Ruth W. Porter 

Edwin S. Potter 

Dt. Helen C. Fntnam 

Harold Pjrott 

Fred Rawitser 

J W Rldjtnan 

Jobn S, Bobioaoa 

11. C. Robinaon 

Edward A. Sou 

A. C. RnawU 

Charlea E. RoMeU 

DoDild J. Sammia 

CoBDteaa of Santa EgUli*.. 

Mnton Satlerlhwaile 

J Henry Scatttrgood 

Mill Margaret ScMtergood., 

C. H. Scotch 

Henry R. Seager 

Lieol.-Cam. C. P. Shaw 

Lawreoee Smith 

Harihall E. Saitb 

Dr. F. P. Snyder 



W. U. SottthuB 

Nelaon S, Spencer 

Miaa Edith Spmance 

C. P. Stcinueti 

J. G. Fhclpi Stokea 

Wilbut M, Slone 

MoDffield Slorey 

C. L. Sttobel 

Haiold Sndell 

Adolpfa Sommer 

C. R. Swickard 

Gerard Swope 

B. W. Terlinde 

Theodore F. Thieme 

Arthur H. Thomaa 

A. H. Todd 

F. D. Tobba 

L. B. TBckerraan 

Dr. Grarge A. Van Wagner 
J. DtLandcy Verplanck. .. . 

Charles Wallin 

Junea J. Walah 

Raymond Walih 

Charlea P. Ware 

Percy Werner 

S. Borna Weaton 

Fred C, Wheeler 

Thomaa Raeburn White... 
Rev, Edgar Swan Wiers... 

Albert B. WUIiama 

W. A. William* 

Harry H. Willock 

Mix Maiy Winur 

Dt. George Woodward 

W. D. Wooater 

Clifton B. Worthcn 

Charlea Zncblin 



TOUR OF WALTER J. MILLARD 

Field SecreUrr of th* L«n«ii« 

Uinncsota January 29-February II 

To avoid conflicts in dates, please consult Miss Gladys Harrison, Executive 
Secretary, Uinncsota League of Women Voters, 313 Meyers Arcade, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
South Dakota (Southeastern part only) February 12-14 

Iowa February 15-25 

To avoid conflicts in dates, please consult Mrs. Florence P. Pierce, Chairman, 
League of Women Voters of Iowa, 505 Shops Bldg., Des Moines. 
Wisconsin February 2o-March 1 

To avoid conflicts in dates, please consult Mrs. Ben Hooper, President, League 
of Women Voters of Wisconsin, 70 Wisconsin St.. Milwaukee. 
Nebraska (Eastern part only) March 2-6 

Kansas March 7-12 

To avoid conflicts in dates, please consult Professor C. M. Fassett, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 
Missouri (Western part) March 13-16 

Missouri (Eastern part) March 17-22 
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To avoid conflicts in dates, please consult Mrs. George Gellhorn, Missouri 
League of Women Voters, 609 Century Building, St. Louis. 

Illinois (Central and Southern parts only) March 23-24 

Indiana (Southern part only) March 25-27 

Mr. Millard already has an engagement to address the Chamber of Commerce 
Forum, Terre Haute, on March 26th. 

Ohio April 1-10 



The regular terms for Mr. Millard's addresses are $30^ and expenses (not 
exc^ding $15). Hotel expenses will be apportioned equitably. For small groups 
and audiences unable to guarantee these payments, special arrangements may in 
some cases be made. The object of the tour, of course, is service to the conununi- 
ties visited and to the cause of P. R., but the League is obliged to ask all wh« 
engage Mr. Millard to co-operate to the fullest possible extent in cutting down the 
net cost. 

^By ipecial arrangemcBt the fee for addresses arraaged by the League of Womea Voters 
it to be only $25. 



New Soudi 
Wales 



NEWS NOTES 

At its last session, concluded December 24th, the 
Parliament of New South Wales amended the 
electoral law so as partially to relieve the voter 
from the objectionable requirements which were saddled on him, against 
the protest of proportionalists, when P. R. was adopted by the province. 
We refer especially to the requirement to mark a choice for every can- 
didate on the ballot. The amendment, though failing to give the voter 
the complete freedom he ought to have, reduces the number of names he 
must mark to the number of members to be elected in the district. 



Pennssrlvania 
Teachers 



United States 

"All elections shall be by the method of propor- 
tional representation and the rules of the Propor- 
tional Representation League shall govern." 
This rule was unanimously adopted by the Pennsylvania State Educational 
Association at its convention of delegates in Altoona, December 27-30. 
The vote followed a demonstration of the Hare system by Mr. R. T. 
Shaw, of the West Philadelphia High School for Boys. The Hare system 
was used at the convention for the election of president, vice-president. 
Legislative Committee and Resolutions Committee, and is about to be used 
for the election by mail of delegates to the National Education Associa- 
tion. The delegates at the convention represented between thirty and 
forty thousand teachers who are members of the Association. 
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BrcM>lct«Mi Under the leadership of Mr. F. E. Hilton, Sec- 

rUmwmM^Mm g^ Tctary, the Chamber of Commerce of Brockton, 

Massachusetts, recently elected one of its coun- 
cils by the Hare system in a simple and novel 
way. No nominations were made. Instead, every member was sent a 
list of the entire membership and asked to express a number of choices 
in order of preference. "This system gave us," writes Mr. Hilton, "a 
strong representative Board. Under this plan no one was a candidate 
for office and therefore no one was defeated." 

g^j. The third biennial election in Boulder, Colorado, 

since the adoption of P. R., was held on 
November 8th. According to Professor A. J. Lien of the University of 
Colorado, which is situated in Boulder, "there appears to be general satis- 
faction" with the council elected. 

Calif amU According to a decision of the Superior Court of 

Q^^ California, rendered November 1st, the use of 

P. R. by Sacramento is not in conflict with 
the state constitution. The court sustained the 
demurrer of the city of Sacramento to the suit against P. R. brought by 
James H. Devine, defeated candidate at the last Sacramento election. 
The case has been appealed to the State Supreme Court. 

Thm Rn^fjm ^^^ recent mayoralty election in Boston illus- 

trated dramatically the defectiveness of the old 



method of electing a single official. The vote for 
mayor was as follows: Curley, 73,869; Murphy, 71,554; Baxter, 4,243; 
O'Connor, 10,812. As Curley received only 46% of the vote, it is pos- 
sible that more than half of the voters preferred some other candidate. 
Many certainly preferred Baxter to Murphy, and Murphy to Curley. 
Most of these, however, voted for Murphy for fear of wasting their votes, 
as Baxter was thought to have no chance of election. The rest of them — 
those who voted for Baxter but preferred Murphy to Curley — effectually 
defeated their real will by doing so, for the combined Murphy-Baxter 
vote was suflkient to defeat Curley 

With the single transferable vote, applied as a majority system in 
such a case, every voter could have voted according to his real will without 
danger of defeating it thereby. This remedy is probably not the best one 
in the case of a city's chief executive — many would prefer the appoint- 
ment of a city manager to the direct election of a mayor under any elec- 
tion system. But in the case of a representative body such as a city 
council the single transferable vote, in the form of the Hare system of 
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proportional representation, offers the only satisfactory way of escape 
from the sort of situation that confronted Boston voters in their last 
election of mayor. 



Victoria 
Ptii^gflidft 



Canada 

The city of Victoria, B. C, recently voted by a 
narrow margin to revert to the old plurality 
method of election. P. R. was used in one elec- 
tion. Alderman £. S. Woodward claims that the reverse was due to a 
campaign of newspaper misrepresentation. Supporters of P. R. are plan- 
ning to "come back.'' So far as we know, Victoria is the only community 
in the world which, after trying P. R., has rejected it by popular vote. 

-I^ Prior to the recent Dominion elections the Trades 

and Labor Congress of Canada issued a question- 



naire to all candidates for Parliament asking for 
their positions on certain matters of vital interest to labor. One of the 
questions read : '"Will you initiate or support legislation for proportional 
representation with group constituencies in federal elections ?" 



Edmonton 



The Edmonton, Alberta, Labor Council has 
petitioned the city council to submit the question 
of P. R. for city elections to a popular 
referendum. 



Transferable 
Vote on 



The disposal of seven or eight million dollars of 
unused canteen funds, which have been turned 
over to the returned soldiers, is to be decided by 
the Hare system applied as a system of majority 
election. The same method was recently used by the city of Calgary to 
decide among several proposals in respect to the supply of gas. 



II • T^aImI Some members of the P. R. League urge the use 

of the union label on all our printed matter. 
Others protest against its use. We are unable to please both sides ; and 
being, as an organization, neutral on all issues except that of representa- 
tion, we cannot consistently make a general rule favoring one side rather 
than the other. In the future, as in the past, we expect sometimes to use 
the union label and sometimes not to use it. 
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include a year's subscription to the P. R. Review and payment for 
other publications issued during tbe yecu:. The membership dues 
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butions of much larger amounts are therefore greatly needed. Our 
last financial statement will be found in the Review for January, 
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WEST HARTFORD 

P. R. Ordiiianoe Passed 

On February 6th the Town Council of West Hartford, Conn., 
passed without a dissenting vote an ordinance establishing the Hare 
system of proportional representation as the method of choosing the 
Council in all future elections. At the public hearing which pre- 
ceded the vote only one citizen appeared in opposition. Authority 
to prescribe the method of election had been given the council by 
the new charter, which was ratified by the people of West Hartford 
in November, 1920, and by the Connecticut legislature early last 
year. 

The ordinance just passed makes permanent the temporary pro- 
vision of the charter commission, under which the first public election 
under P. R. ever held in New England took place on April 5, 1921. 

The division of the town into four election districts, assigned re- 
spectively 5, 1, 4, and 5 members, is continued for the present, but 
next year a referendum vote is to be taken on the question of abol- 
ishing ward lines entirely and applying the proportional system at 
large. 

Second P. R. Election 

The second P. R. election took place on the 4th of April. Nine of 
the ten councilmen elected last year who stood for re-election were suc- 
cessful. 

The most spirited contest took place in the third or Charter Oak 
district, where nine candidates contested four seats and over two- 
thirds of the total registered vote was polled. This was the only 
district in which a former member of the council was defeated. 

The election officials performed their duties creditably and were 
able to announce the final results for all four districts before nine 
o'clock, less than three hours after the polls closed. 



THE MIDDLE WEST SHOWS INTEREST 
Fidd Secretary Completes Successful Tour 

On a trip lasting from January 28th to April 13th, the League's 
Field Secretary, Walter J. Millard, visited eleven states and thirty- 
nine cities, made eighty addresses, conducted sixty-three mock elec- 
tions, which involved the counting of some three thousand ballots. 
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and was listened to by about eight thousand people. 

Mr. Millard's longest stay was in Minnesota, where, in accord- 
ance with arrangements planned for him by Miss Gladys Harrison 
of the State League of Women Voters, he visited a number of cities 
including Moorhead on the western border and Duluth in the far 
north. He spent several days in Minneapolis where a new city 
charter is under consideration. 

The other states covered by the tour were South Dakota, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and 
New York. 

Though -the tour was not under the auspices of the League of 
Women Voters, many of Mr. Millard's engagements were at meetings 
organized by local branches of that organization, and in several of 
the states, as in Minnesota, one of its prominent officials was so kind 
as to take charge of all the engagements in the state. In Wisconsin 
Mr. Millard addressed the State League's annual convention. 

The meetings addressed on the tour were of many kinds. That 
in Des Moines, attended by some six hundred members and guests 
of the Kiwanis, Rotary, Lions, and Co-operative Qubs, was pro- 
nounced by the chairman to be the most successful meeting on city 
government held in the city for many years. The citizens' mass 
meeting in the Chamber of Commerce auditorium at Sioux City, 
Iowa, packed the room to the doors. In Toledo Mr. Millard con- 
ducted, in connection with his address, the first election under the 
Hare system of the Board of Directors of the newly-formed City 
Club. In Terre Haute he addressed the forum of the Congrega- 
tional Church. In the Universities of South Dakota, Wisconsin, 
Nebraska, and Kansas he addressed groups of students. 

In Lincoln, Nebraska, Mr. Millard conducted a strenuous four- 
day campaign ably organized by Professor L. E. Aylsworth of the 
State University. As a result a local organization was formed for 
the adoption of a P. R. — City Manager charter. 

From many points touched by Mr. Millard on his tour the 
League's office has received unsolicited letters of thanks for his visit, 
many of them expressing appreciation of his forceful and entertaining 
presentation of P. R. 

The sincere thanks of the P. R. League are tendered to the several 
officials of the League of Women Voters and others who contributed 
wholeheartedly and generously to make the tour successful. 
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ANALYSIS OF CANADIAN ELECTION RETURNS, 1921 

The Present System Stands Condenmed 

By Ronald Hooper 
Honorary Secretary, P. R. Society of Canada 

The writer has been requested by many responsible persons to 
prepare and publish a comparative statement contrasting the present 
representation in the House of Commons with what it would have 
been if the Proportional Representation method had been used at 
the last Dominion general elections. 

In making such a comparison a number of factors have to be 
considered. In the first place, a re-arrangement of constituencies 
must be assumed. If a reasonably accurate reflection of the actual 
strength of all political parties throughout Canada is to be obtained, 
the single-member constituency must be replaced by much larger 
constituencies electing several members: the P. R. method demands this. 
In the second place, the comparison must of necessity be based on the 
ballots as actually marked at the last election ; that is to say, it must be 
assumed that under the freer P. R. voting system, each elector would 
still have chosen as his favorite candidate the same candidate for 
whom he voted at the last election. That this would not always have 
happened is fairly apparent when it is considered that in an existing 
single-member constituency an elector's choice is limited to from two 
to about five candidates; whereas, in a P. R. constituency electing, say, 
five members, the elector might have from ten to fifteen candidates to 
choose from. Further, in the last election a local minority in a con- 
stituency frequently abstained from nominating a candidate; whereas 
under the P. R. system all minorities, knowing that they would receive 
the representation to which their voting strength entitled them, would 
have been encouraged to place candidates in the field."*" 

In preparing the following tables it was assumed, for the pur- 
pose of arriving at the probable results under the P. R. system, that each 
province was polled as one large constituency electing all the members 
to which the province was entitled under the existing arrangement of 
distribution. This was done for the sake of simplicity only. (In actual 
practice such a constituency would be very much too large and would 



*It should be remembered, too, that even when such candidates are nominated 
under the present system, many who would like to vote for them do not do so 
because they appear to have no chance of election. Under P. R. everyone can vote 
his real wishes without fear of wasting his vote. 
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require to be broken up into a number of smaller constituencies returning 

from three to seven or eight members each. The actual number 
would depend upon circumstances.) The party affiliations of the 

various candidates have been obtained from various authoritative 
sources, and the compilations of figures have been carefully checked 
by competent statisticians. 

Canadian General Elections^ 1921 

Votes Seats Seats in Propor- 

Party Polled Actually Won tion to Votes 

Prince Edward Island. 

Liberal 23.950 4 2 

Conservative 19,504 .. 2 

Progressive 4,570 

Labour and Independent 4,420 

Total 52,444 4 4 

NotKi Scotia 

Liberal 136,064 16 8 

Conservative 83,928 . . 5 

Progressive 31,897 . . 2 

Labour and Independent 7,904 . . 1 

Total 259,793 16 16 

New Brunswick 

Liberal 76,653 S 6 

Conservative 61,172 S 4 

Progressive 16,223 1 1 

Labour and Independent 1,224 

Total 155,272 11 11 

Quebec 

Liberal 555,257 65 45 

Conservative 161,134 .. 13 

Progressive 34,429 3 

Labour and Independent 44,240 . . 4 

Total 795,060 65 65 

Ontario 

Liberal 334,381 21 25 

Conservative 442,918 37 32 
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Votes Seats Seats in Propor- 
Party Polled Actual^r Won tion to Votes 

Progressive 318,671 24 23 

Labour and Independent 28,559 . . 2 

Total 1,124,529 82 82 

Manitoba 

Liberal 29,525 2* 2 

Conservative 46,486 . . 4 

Progressive 75,576 12 7 

Labour and Independent 21,135 1 2 

Total 172,722 IS 15 

Saskatchewan 

Liberal 46,447 1 3 

Conservative 37,345 . . 3 

Progressive 136,486 IS 10 

Labour and Independent 3,610 

Total 223,888 16 16 

Alberta 

Liberal 27,404 .. 2 

Conservative 35,181 . . 3 

Progressive 90,791 10 6 

Labour and Independent 19,528 2 1 

Total 172,904 12 12 

British Columbia 

Liberal 46,828 3 4 

Conservative 74,226 7 6 

Progressive 18.087 3 2 

Labour and Independent 15,859 . . 1 

Total 155,000 13 13 

Yukon 

Liberal 658 

Conservative 707 1 1 

Progressive 

Labour and Independent 18 

Total 1,383 1 1 

*• Includes one Independent Liberal. 
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Total for Canada 

Votes Seats Seats 

Party Polled Actually Won by P. R. 

Liberal 1,277,167 117 97 

Conservative 962,601 50 73 

Progressive 726730 65 54 

Labour and Independent 146,497 3 11 

Total 3,112,995 235 235 

The figures given above illustrate vividly many anomalies of 
the existing electoral system. For example, in Prince Edward Island 
forty-five per cent of the voters secured all the representation. In 
Nova Scotia nearly one-half of the voters are entirely unrepresented 
and might as well have remained away from the polls. In Quebec 
the Liberal Party returned a solid bloc of representatives, depriving 
the Conservatives of thirteen seats in the House of Commons. In 
Ontario the situation was partially reversed, the Conservative Party 
getting four seats at the expense of the Liberals. In Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta the Progressive Party returned almost 
solid blocs, getting fourteen seats at the expense of both the Liberal 
and Conservative parties. 

Now, using the Prairie provinces as an example, the anomalies 
already indicated might be further emphasized. At the last redis- 
tribution these three provinces were allotted representation in the 
House of Commons in proportion to their population. The fact that 
large numbers of Liberals and Conservatives were residing, and 
will continue to reside, in these provinces increased that population. 
But the only practical influence that these Liberals and Conservatives 
had in the recent general election was to add fourteen seats to the 
Progressive forces in Parliament. 



Local Minorities Orer-Represented 

An interesting feature of the last general elections not brought out 
in the tabulations above is the great increase in three-, four-, and five- 
cornered contests for a single seat. In the last elections there were 
no less than 140 of such contests, and in 74 cases the successful candi- 
date received only a minority of the total vote polled. Indeed, in a few 
instances candidates were elected sixty-five per cent of whose constituents 
actually voted against them. 
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Of course it would be grossly unjust to such minority repre- 
sentatives to make the general statement regarding them that they 
ought not to be in Parliament at all, as many of their disgruntled 
constituents might be tempted to believe. An examination of the 
voting returns clearly indicates that many of these members would 
also have been returned under the equitable P. R. method. But under 
the altered circumstances their parliamentary life would have been made 
smoother for them because their moral authority to speak and act in 
the name of their constituents would have been apparent to all. 



THE LEAGUE'S AFFAIRS 

As we go to press — April 25th — the League's budget for the re- 
mainder of the calendar year is about $9,100. To meet these expenses 
it has on hand and in pledges about $4,760. It must therefore raise 
nearly $4,500 more. We appeal for further contributions from all sup- 
porters of P. R. who have not yet given all they can for the current 
year. 

We have decided not to organize a Summer School on P. R. this 
year. 

NEWS NOTES 

United States 

In an official outline of questions of policy to be 
New York determined by the New York City Charter Commis- 
Cty sion before drafting a charter the following question 
is included: "Shall election by some system of pro- 
portional representation be proposed?" Proportional representation 
petitions, in the form given below, are being circulated for presenta- 
tion to the Commission. Persons able to circulate such petitions 
should communicate with Mr. John J. Hopper, 215 West 125th Street, 
New York City. 

To the New York City Charter Commission, 
Municipal Building, 
New York City 

We, the undersigned voters of New York City, urge you to 
recommend for the city a single legislative body elected by pro- 
portional representation. 

Proportional representation is the only method of election 
which insures representation to all parties and elements in their 
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true proportions. A body elected by it may safely be entrusted 
with the greatly increased powers of home rule which we believe 
to be the city's due. 

On February 15th a good hearing was held before the 
Boston Metropolitan Affairs Committee of the Massachusetts 

Legislature on Senate Bill No. 226, which provided for 
election of the Boston City Council by the Hare system of propor- 
tional representation. Dr. A. R. Hatton of Cleveland and represen- 
tatives of the Boston League of Women Voters, the Boston Good 
Government Association, and the Boston Charter Association 
appeared in favor of the bill, and George H. Hallett, Jr., Assistant 
Secretary of the P. R. League, conducted a demonstration election. The 
next evening a dinner in support of the bill was held at the Twentieth 
Century Club, Boston, at which Professor Lewis Jerome Johnson of 
Harvard presided, and Dr. Hatton, Professor Edwin A. Cottrell of 
Stanford University, and Dr. Hallett spoke. Supporters of P. R. in the 
neighborhood of Boston are now raising a fund for an intensive P. R. 
campaign. 

On February 28th a hearing was held at Trenton 
New Jersey before the Committee on Miscellaneous Business of 

the New Jersey Assembly on Assembly Bill No. 175, 
introduced by Mr. Elliot of Essex County, to provide the Hare system 
of P. R. for the election of Assemblymen in counties entitled to three 
or more members. The hearing was conducted by Mr. Alfred N. Chan- 
dler, Secretary of the P. R. Committee of New Jersey. Mr. Henry F. 
Hilfers, Secretary of the New Jersey State Federation of Labor, Miss 
Florence Halsey, President of the New Jersey League of Women Voters, 
Mrs. Wells P. Eagleton, President of the Newark League of Women 
Voters, and Dr. Hallett of the P. R. League spoke in favor of the bill. 
The bill was not reported by the Committee. It will be introduced 
again at the next session of the Legislature. 

Two actions have been brought against the new 
QevelaQd Suit Cleveland Charter on the ground that the Hare 

system of proportional representation is unconsti- 
tutional in Ohio. The charter is being defended by Paul Lamb, City 
Director of Law, with the cooperation of the Civic League of Qeve- 
land, which has retained the services of Attorney Homer H. 
McKeehan. Hearings before the Appelate Court were held on April 
7th. 
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A Board of Freeholders has been elected to frame a 
Sacramento County Manager Charter for the County of Sacra- 
County mento, California. The Board is being urged to in- 
clude in the charter the method of election which 
worked out so well in the city of Sacramento last Spring. The follow- 
ing is from a front page editorial in the Sacramento Star for April 
14th. "When a sick man finds a medicine that will cure him, he takes 
that medicine. And if he falls ill again with the same disease, he at 
once turns to the medicine that cured him before. None but an idiot 
would follow any other course. Proportional Representation voting 
cured Sacramento city politics of the many troubles that distressed 
its municipal elections. Sacramento county is suffering from the same 
disease. There is only one thing for Sacramento county to do — and 
that is, take the same cure." 

The National Student Forum, 2929 Broadway, 

National Student New York City, an organization just formed by 

Forum the amalgamation of the Intercollegiate Liberal 

League and the National Student Committee 
for the Limitation of Armaments, has adopted the Hare system of 
P. R. for the election of its Executive Committee. The purpose of the 
organization is to stimulate in college students by all available means 
an intelligent interest in the vital problems of the day. It starts with 
constituent groups in Bryn Mawr, George Washington University, Dart- 
mouth, Harvard, New York University Law School, Union Theological 
Seminary. Vassar, and Wellesley. 

The Secretary of the Clark University Student 

Clark Student Council writes that the Hare system of P. R. has 

CouncH been used "with marked success" in student council 

elections for the last three years. 

The Board of Councillors of the Leeds & 

Industrial Northrup Company Cooperative Association, 

Coundl Election composed of all the employes of the Leeds & 

Northrup Company, manufacturers of electrical 
measuring instruments, Philadelphia, was elected by the Hare system 
for the third time on November 5, 1921. The 200 valid ballots cast 
were counted by members of the association in about an hour. Two 
of the fifteen members elected were from the management. Mr. Carl 
A. Selzer writes : "Everyone seems satisfied with the results of the 
election and we will continue to use the Hare system " 
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The Philadelphia local branch of the Pennsylvania 

P hil a del p hi a State Education Association has recently voted to 

Teachers elect its governing body, to be known as "The House 

of Representatives", by proportional representation. 
The Teachers' Council of Philadelphia, which is to represent all 
teachers and administrative officers in the Philadelphia schools, is to 
be elected by the Hare system applied separately to a number of 
groups. In most cases only a single member will be elected. In 
addition to the two organizations just mentioned, the list of Phila- 
delphia teachers' bodies which have used or adopted the Hare system 
includes the Philadelphia Teachers' Association, the High School Mens' 
Association, the Philadelphia members of the National Education Associa- 
tion, and the faculty of the South Philadelphia High School for Girls. 

The staflF of the Carson College for Orphan Girls, Flour- 
Carson town, Pennsylvania, has adopted the Hare system oi 
College P. R. for the election of committees, which all of its staff 

are entrusted with the management of the greater portion 
of the institution's affairs. The first elections were held on February 8th. 

Attention is called to the simplified rules for private 
ouapunea organizations using the Hare system, given at the 
Hare Kules ^^^ q£ ^Jj^ supplement to this issue of the Review. 

Canada 

p |. Mr. W. C. Good, progressive member of Parlia- 

U^^j ^•^^ ment for Brant, Ontario, has given notice that he 

will introduce the following resolution: 

Whereas the special committee on proportional representation 
appointed at the last session of the late parliament reported 
in favour of the adoption of the alternative vote method of 
election in all single-member constituencies, where more than 
two candidates were running for election, and also found 
much merit in the system of true proportional representation, 
and 

Whereas the recent general election has fully demonstrated 
the many serious anomalies of the existing electoral system, 

Therefore be it resolved that a special committee of this house 
shall be appointed to consider the subject of proportional rep- 
resentation and the subject of the alternative vote and the 
desirability of the application of one or the other, or both, to 
elections for the House of Commons of Canada and to report 
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thereon to the House, and that such committee have power to 
send for persons, papers, and records, and to examine 
witnesses under oath. 

"Arthur Sauve, leader of the Conservative opposition in 
Qoehec the Quebec provincial legislature, promises to bring for- 
ward a motion asking the House to appoint a committee 

to study the proportional representation system." — ^News dispatch, 

March 8th. 

At the request of Premier Drury of Ontario, Mr. Ronald 
Ontario Hooper, Honorary Secretary of the P. R. Society of Can- 
ada, has drafted a bill for the application of the "alterna- 
tive vote" — ^the Hare system applied as a majority system to single- 
member districts — for Ontario Parliamentary elections. 

Scotland 

The elections of all the Education Authorities in 

School Board Scotland have just been held for the second time 

Elections under the Hare system of P. R. The large towns 

voted on March 24th and the counties on April 7th. 
In the city of Glasgow 265,472 ballots were cast. In spite of this tre- 
mendous vote the returning officer was able to announce final results 
for all seven divisions of the city in one day. The percentage of spoiled 
ballots was only 2.48, though two municipal elections under the old 
system have intervened since the last P. R. election three years ago. 
The elections furnish another striking demonstration of the practicability 
of the Hare system for large-scale elections. In Glasgow the Moderate 
Party polled a large majority of the votes and elected 35 of the 45 mem- 
bers, but through the operation of P. R. the Catholic and Labour minori- 
ties also secured representation, returning seven and three members respec- 
tively. 

Great Britain 

"The prospect of an early General Election has 

Pariiamentary quickened the demand for Proportional Representa- 

Bin tion, and it is by no means impossible that the next 

Parliament will be elected by a system which has 

more to be said for it than any other and less to be said against it. It 

remains to be seen whether the Government will introduce a Bill of 

its own, following the memorandum which Sir Alfred Mond has pre- 
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pared. In any case we hope that the widest possible support will be 
given either to a Government Bill, if there is to be one, or to the 
Private Members' Bill which has been drafted and will be introduced 
with the backing of representatives of all political parties." — Editorial 
in the Westminster Gazette for March 6, 1922. 

The number of municipal councils which have 
Local Elections passed resolutions urging parliament to pass the 
BiU Local Elections Bill« which would make P. R. op- 

tional for all English municipalities, now exceeds 
sixty. 

Australasia 

The second election of the legislature of New 
New Sooth Wales South Wales under the Hare System of P. R. 

took place on March 2Sth. The recent Labour 
Government lost heavily, electing only 38 of the 
90 members. The leaders of all three parties were returned. The fol- 
lowing cablegram was recently received from Mr. T. J. Ley of Sydney, 
by Mr. Edmund Jowett, a member of the Australian Commonwealth 
Parliament, now in England: 

Elections demonstrate wonderful accuracy Proportional Rep- 
resentation. Result ascertained more quickly than under the 
old Second Ballot. Informal votes infinitely less this time 
than last. People showed ability choosing individuals regard- 
less of party tickets. Pre-election likely to be dropped. No 
justification for hostile criticism. 

The word "pre-election" refers to unofficial party primaries, which 

under the Hare system serve no useful purpose. 

In two lists of places which use P. R., one of them that in 
Sydney our Leaflet Number 5, we have included the city of Sid- 
ney, New South Wales. We now learn that this was an 
error. In 1916 a Government Commission reported in favor of the use 
of P. R. for the elections of Sydney, but this action on the part of the 
Commission was not conclusive and the necessary legislation was not 
passed. 

The New Zealand Proportional Representation So- 
New Zealand ciety has drafted a bill to apply the Hare system to 
BiU elections of the New Zealand General Assembly. 

According to the New Zealand Herald for November 
30, 1921, the bill is to be presented to the Government "with a request 
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that it be taken up as a Ministerial Measure and passed early next 
session, so that the next general election may be held under the new 
system." Previous to the drafting of the bill a national conference of 
P. R. supporters was held in Wellington, the Honorable George 
Fowlds, President of the Auckland branch, presiding, for the purpose 
of securing agreement on certain important points. 



WHAT WE ADVOCATE 



The P. R. League urges the Hare system of proportional repre- 
sentation ("P. R.") for the election of representative bodies. 

This system of election gives every group of like-minded voters 
the share of the members elected that it has of the votes cast. ^ 

It does this by giving every voter a single vote, either at large or 
in a district electing several members, and requiring a separate quota 
of votes for the election of each member. 

It allows the voter to make his vote count without knowing 
whether his favorite can secure the necessary quota or not. All he 
has to do is to mark not only his first choice but as many alternative 
choices as he likes. If it is found that his ballot cannot possibly help 
elect his first choice, it is used instead for the first of his later choices 
whom it can help. 

For a detailed description of the system, see the P. R. League's 
Leaflet No. 5. 
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One Secret of Boss Rule 



New York Electioiis of 1921 



In the Borough of Manhattan the Democrats polled 
a plurality of 70|070 and dected 16 of the 24 Manhattan 
Aldemen* 

^iparently a safe margin; yet i f only 4162 votes 
had heen changed from the Democratic to the Republican 
odmnn, in certain close districts, the result in Manhattan 

would have been: 

Party Votes Aldermen Instead 

Elected of 

Democratic 206^676 11 16 

RepubUcan 144,830 IS 4ft F 

Socialist 41,974 6 

Under the ward system there is no assurance of 
majority rule. 

Almost always— especially in the primaries of each 
party — a small organized group can swing the result 
either way. That is one reason why smaU organized 
groiqis controL 

Prop<irtional Representation does not allow any 
groi9 to have a greater effect on the result than its 
numbers entitle it to. 
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Suggotticmt for Conductnig 
DEMONSTRATION ELECTIONS 

by die 
Hare Ssrttem of Pkt>portioiial Representation 



The suss^M^oBs in this leeflet are baaed on the experience of the Secretariea 
of the P. R. Leegue in some hnndreda of elections. 



Preparati<ms 

Master the League's Leaflet No. 5 and the Hare rules in this 
leaflet. 

Count several batches of ballots for practice before undertaking 
to carry out even a demonstration election. 

Necessary Materiak 

A large blackboard. 

Sheets of plain paper for ballots.* Scratch pads, about 3 x 5" in 
size, are convenient. Provide no more than 125 ballots regardless of 
the size of the audience. 

Arrangements 

If possible, have the blackboard easily accessible from the front 
row of seats occupied by the audience. If you are to speak from a 
platform separated from the audience, put the blackboard on the 
platform and also as many chairs as there are to be candidates in the 
election. 



* Ballots with instructions to voters, with or without prominent national 
figures as candidates, may be bought from the P. R. League, at fifty cents a 
hundred. 
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bttroduetory Rflmarlu 

Include in your introductory remarks, which should be brief, such 
matters as the following: 

(1) The purpose of proportional representation is to elect 
a legislative or policy-determining body truly representative of 
all who vote to elect it, each like-minded g^oup among the voters 

. receiving the same share of the members elected that it has of 
the votes cast. 

(2) Such a result cannot be brought about if any voter is 
allowed to help elect more than one candidate. If, for example, 
each voter is allowed to have his ballot counted for as many 
candidates as there are seats to be filled, the largest organized 
group — ^frequently not a majority — will usually be able to elect 
its entire slate, depriving the rest of the voters of all representa- 
tion whatever. In restricting each voter to a single vote the 
ward or single-member district system— our commonest method 
of electing representatives in public bodies — is right. It is only 
in providing the wrong kind of constituency behind each mem- 
ber — a suitable number of people who live together instead of 
a suitable number of people who want the same representative — 
that this common method of electing representatives is wrong. 

(3) In order to secure the right kind of constituency the 
single-member geographical district must be abolished. If the 
community electing the representative body is not too large, the 
entire territory should be polled as one district. If the community 
is too large for that, it should be cut up into several large dis- 
tricts each of which is to elect several members. Thus in any 
case the voter should have one vote in a district which elects 
several. 

(4) Explain to what sort of body members are to be elected 
by the ballots about to be marked. It is usually best to elect 
a national representative body, for example delegates to repre- 
sent the United States in an international conference or members 
of an imaginary council to govern the country. The election of a 
body for which persons in the audience will be suitable candi- 
dates may sometimes be advisable, but there is often too much 
danger of arousing personal feeling and thus distracting attention 
from the principle of the election system. 

Distribute the ballots. If there are fewer than 25 in the audi- 
ence give each person two ballots with permission to impersonate 
two voters. 
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Nomiimfiimt 

In regard to nominations, bring out the following points. When 
the Hare system of P. R. is used for the election, primaries are entirely 
unnecessary. In a single election the Hare system not only gives the 
right number of seats to each party, where parties exist, but also 
determines which candidates in each party are preferred by its voters. 
For Hare elections, therefore, nominations are usually made by peti- 
tion, a reasonable number of signatures being required to nominate 
each person. For the present demonstration one will be sufficient to 
nominate.* 

Call for nominations from the floor. 

As each nomination is made, write it very plainly at the left-hand 
edge of the blackboard. Ask the voters to copy the names on their 
ballots as fast as they are written on the board and in the same order. 

Take an interest in seeing that candidates are nominated who 
represent all the chief elements among the voters. 

When the nominations number four more than the number of 
seats to be filled, which in illustrative elections should usually be five, 
receive no more, saying that you have the right number for a simple 
demonstration. If it seems important to permit one additional nomi- 
nation, permit it. (The greater the difference between the number of 
candidates nominated and the number of candidates to be elected, the 
longer it will take to count the ballots.) 

Directioiu to Voters 

Explain the method of voting, about as follows : 

Put the figure 1 opposite the name of your first choice.* If 
you want to express also second, third, and other choices, do so 
by putting the figure 2 opposite the name of your second choice, 
the figure 3 opposite the name of your third choice, and so on. 
You may express thus as many choices as you please, without any 
regard to the number being elected. 

Your ballot will be counted for your first choice if it can 



'We are assuming that blank ballots have been provided and that the 
nominations are to be made from the floor. 

* If it is preferred, the voter may be allowed to indicate his choices by the 
order in which he writes the names of candidates on his ballot. This method 
makes the transfer of ballots a little easier. If it is used, of course nothing 
should be written on the ballots until the actual voting begins. The indica- 
tion of choices by figures is in accordance with general usage in public elec- 
tions where the Hare system is used. 



help him. If it cannot help him, it will be transferred to the first 
of your choices whom it can help. 

You cannot hurt any of your favorites by marking lower 
choices for others. The more choices you express, the surer 
you are to have your ballot count for one of them. But do not 
feel obliged to express choices that you do not really have. 

A ballot is spoiled if the figure 1 is put opposite more than 
one name. 

Give an opportunity for questions about the method of voting 
only. Ask the voters not to fold the ballots. While they are being 
marked start ruling the blackboard for the results as indicated on 
the last page of this leaflet. 

The Count of First Choices 

Have the ballots collected and brought to you. 

If the blackboard is on the platform, separated from the audience, 
have enough persons occupy the row of chairs on the platform as 
"tally clerks." If the blackboard is down in front of the audience, ask 
persons in the first row of seats to serve thus. 

Beginning at one end of the row of tally clerks, ask the first of 
them to receive ballots for the first candidate, the second to receive 
ballots for the second candidate, etc. 

Explain that you are now going to distribute the ballots to the 
representatives of the candidates — who are taking the places of the 
official tally clerks who would serve in a public election — according 
to the first choices marked, paying no attention at present to any 
other choice that may be indicated. Add that in a public election this 
preliminary sorting is usually done at the several voting precincts, 
the remaining operations being carried out by a single competent staff 
of clerks at a central counting place, where all the ballots are 
assembled and where the candidates, reporters, and others may watch 
every step. 

Distribute the ballots to the tally clerks, each according to the 
voter's first choice as indicated by the figure 1. Ask the tally clerks to 
assist you by answering to their candidates' names and by examin- 
ing each ballot received to see that no mistake is made. If you think 
best, have one or two others help you in this distribution. 

If any ballots are invalid, tell the audience how they were spoiled 
and lay them in a separate pile. 

When all the ballots have been distributed, ask the tally clerks to 
count their ballots carefully. 

After they have done so, ask them to report the numbers received 
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for their candidates as you read the names from the blackboard. As 
each number is given, enter it after the name on the blackboard. 

Ask the tally clerks to recount their ballots or have the count of 
each one checked by another. 

Add the column of first choices, asking the audience to check 
your work. In this operation disregard invalid ballots. Enter the 
total at the bottom of the column. 

The Quota 

Next, determine the quota on the blackboard, explaining each step 
carefully to the audience. The points treated in the following sample 
explanation may well be included. 

We must now determine how many ballots or votes are 
required to insure a candidate's election. The number of candi- 
dates to be elected is 5. The number of valid ballots cast is 70. 
Each ballot counts as one, and only one, vote. It is obvious that 
if any candidate receives a full fifth of the 70 votes, that is, 14, he 
is sure of being one of the five strongest and therefore sure of 
election. But would not a somewhat smaller number insure a 
candidate's election? Suppose a candidate has received barely 
more than one-sixth of the 70 votes. Will not even that number 
insure his election? Let us test it. A sixth of 70 is 11^. 12 is 
therefore just more than a sixth of the whole number of valid 
ballots. Suppose, then, that a candidate has received 12 ballots : 
is he sure of election ? He is, for though four others might receive 
12 votes each, that would use up, in all, 60 votes, so that there 
would be only 10 votes left for any sixth candidate. A candidate 
who received 12 votes would therefore be sure of being one of the 
5 highest and therefore sure of being elected. A candidate with 
only 11 votes, on the other hand, would not be sure of being one 
of the 5 highest, for 6 candidates might each get 11 of the 70 votes 
cast. 12, the smallest number that will certainly elect, is called 
the quota. 

Here we were electing 5 and found the quota to be just more 
than one-sixth of the total vote. If we had been electing 9 we 
should have found it to be just more than one-tenth. If we had 
been filling a single office, we should have found it to be just more 
than half, or a majority. 

From these cases the general rule is evident: the quota is 
the next whole number larger than the result of dividing the 
number of valid ballots by one more than the number of seats 
to be filled. 



Transfer of SurpIiM BaUcylt 

Run down the column of first-choice votes received by the candi- 
dates and put a ring around the numbers which equal or exceed the 
quota. Announce that the candidates thus indicated, having received 
the quota, are elected. 

Suppose, for example, that only one candidate, C, has received 
more than the quota, and that he has received 22 ballots. Explain 
the next step somewhat as follows : 

C required for election only 12 votes. He has received 22. 
It is evident that the 10 ballots which he has received in addition 
to the 12 required would be wasted if allowed to remain in his 
pile. The voters who cast these surplus 10 ballots for C are 
delighted, of course, to have C elected. But if each of them were 
present and allowed to act for himself he would not let his ballot 
stay with C ; he would want it transferred to the candidate whom 
he has marked with the figure 2 — provided, of course, that candi- 
date could be helped to election by his ballot.* 

Ask C's tally clerk to count off 10 of C's ballots from the top of 
his pile and hand them to you for distribution. That will leave 12, the 
quota, in his hands to elect C. Count the ballots yourself to make 
have the right number. 

At this point someone may ask what right you have to take the 
particular 10 ballots you have taken rather than 10 others. Whether 
this question is asked or not, explain briefly that you will answer 
this question fully as soon as you have transferred the ballots: you 
want those present first to see how the transfers are made. 

Explain that no tally clerk should receive a ballot for his candi- 
date by transfer after that candidate has received the quota. Request 
them to let you know the moment a quota is made up. Request them 
also to keep the ballots they receive by transfer separate, for the 
present, from the ballots received in the previous sorting. 

Read off the choices from one of the surplus ballots in order until 
you reach one who is not yet elected. Pass the ballot to the tally 
clerk of that candidate, reminding him to keep it separate from those 
he has already. Do the same with the other ballots. Have someone 
help you in this distribution if it seems best. It is not wise, however, 
to have more than one person read off the choices aloud. Explain to 
the tally clerks that each should look carefully at every ballot handed 



^It is now clear why it would not have been fair to these voters to take a 
full 5th of 70 as the quota: no voter wants his ballot to accomplish nothing; 
and since any candidate who has received 12 votes must inevitably be elected, 
a 13th ballot left in his pile would accomplish nothing. 



to him and hand back any that are not marked for his candidate as 
next choice. Explain to the audience that in every case you are 
simply following the voter's marked instructions and passing the 
ballot to the candidate whom he wants to help under the circum- 
stances. When you come to the first ballot that is marked with the 
figure 2 for a candidate who has already received the quota, read the 
name of the second choice aloud, point out that that candidate does 
not need the ballot, and then read the third choice and if necessary 
the fourth, etc., until you reach the name of the candidate to whom 
the ballot should be passed. 

If one of the surplus ballots shows no choice for a candidate 
who is not yet elected, give it back to C's tally clerk, from whom you 
took it originally, and ask him to put it on the bottom of his pile and 
give you another from the top in its place. Explain to the audience 
why you do this : such a ballot, though it cannot help elect any other 
candidate, will serve with full eflfect as one of the 12 which elects C. 

When C's surplus ballots have all been transferred, ask the tally 
clerks to Announce as you read the names from the board the number 
of ballots received by their candidate during the transfer (not the 
total numbers thus far received). Record the transfers and later the 
new totals as indicated in the result sheet on page 16. 

Check the transfer by making sure that the numbers in the trans- 
fer column after the plus signs add up to the number after the minus 
sign. Mention the further check, always used in public elections, of 
adding the new totals to make sure that their sum is the total number 
of valid ballots. 

When the transfer has been checked, tell the tally clerks to put 
their ballots last received on top of their first-choice ballots. On each 
future transfer they should also keep ballots received separate until 
the transfer has been checked and then put them with their other 
ballots. 

The Element of Chance 

When C's surplus has been disposed of, it is necessary to con- 
sider the important question raised above — which ballots should be 
taken from C's pile for transfer if more than 10 of them are 
transferable. 

The following points should be brought out : 

(1) It is obvious that the 22 ballots in C's pile may differ in 
respect to second choices, so that it might make a difference which 10 
of them we take for transfer as C's surplus. 
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(2) It is possible to eliminate this element of chance by 
examining the next choices on all 22 of C's ballots and taking for 
transfer 10 which will be perfectly representative, so far as next 
choices are concerned, of all of them which are transferable. This 
method is the one actually used in most public elections under 
the Hare system in other countries. 

(3) In Ashtabula, Sacramento, and Cleveland a simpler 
method was adopted, the surplus ballots of an elected candidate 
being taken by chance except that an equal number, as nearly as 
possible, is taken from each of the voting divisions of the city. 
Most private organizations in this country which use the Hare 
system take surplus ballots entirely by chance. Even this last- 
mentioned method is entirely defensible. The 12 voters whose 
ballots happen to be left to elect C are treated justly, for they are 
represented by their first choice. On the other hand, the 10 
voters whose ballots happen to be taken for transfer are treated 
justly: having had no share in the election of C — who, however, 
has been elected by others — ^they are given the opportunity of 
helping elect later choices instead. Moreover, the general result 
must in any case be the election of a group of candidates who 
represent the voters truly. 

(4) Fair a^ the chance method is, however, from all three 
of these points of view, it might possibly give different results 
if applied twice to the same set of ballots. In a very small elec- 
tion the chance that this would actually be the case is appreciable. 
But in a large election, mathematicians find, it is so minute as 
to be negligible. 

A simple example is given in a paper by the Rt. Hon. J. 
Parker Smith, of England, published in 1884 and republished in 
J. H. Humphreys' authoritative book, Proportional Representation. 
Suppose that, in an election in which the ballots number 59,999 
and the quota is 6,000, Candidate A receives 10,000 first choices, 
and suppose that B is marked as second choice on 6,000 of those 
ballots, C on 4,000 of them. In that case the exact method of trans- 
fer mentioned in (2) above would result in the transfer of 2,400 
ballots to B and 1,600 to C. Now how large a variation from 
this standard is likely to result from taking the 4,000 surplus 
ballots by mere chance? By mathematical methods Mr. Smith 
found that the chances are even that neither B nor C would gain 
or lose more than 11 votes and that the odds are more than 3 to 
1 that neither would gain or lose more than 20 votes, just SO to 1 
that neither would gain or lose more than 40 votes, and about 
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2,000 to 1 that neither would gain or lose more than 60 votes. But 
suppose, as would happen about once in 2,000 times, the error did 
amount to 60 votes. Even in that case it would be only one vote in 
each thousand, or one-tenth of one per cent. 

(5) In considering the practical importance or unimportance 
of this element of chance we may also bear in mind an incom- 
parably greater element of chance that is connected with our usual 
method of electing representatives. Under that method the voters are 
arbitrarily divided into districts each of which is to elect one or more 
members of the representative body. Under such a system it may make 
all the difference in the world on which side of your house the division 
line is drawn: in one district your vote may turn the scale between two 
cai^didates and so be of great importance, in another it may be thrown 
away every time because your candidate is sure to have far more than he 
needs for election without it or too few for election with it. In compari- 
son with such an element of chance, that involved in taking surplus ballots 
by chance under the Hare system is of no importance. Moreover, where 
the district line is drawn under the old system of election, it is frequently 
determined with the deliberate purpose of gerrymandering, that is, of 
wasting as many votes as possible of the party not in power. The chance 
method of selecting a candidate's surplus ballots under the Hare system, 
on the other hand, does not lend itself to deliberate manipulation, the 
count being conducted in the presence of many witnesses. 

(6) Though the chance method of selecting surplus ballots for 
transfer is, as we have just seen, defensible, it should be adopted instead of 
the exact method mentioned in (2) above only if those who make the 
choice, clearly understanding the issue, decide with their eyes open that 
the extra trouble involved in carrying out the exact method is not worth 
while. 

(7) Where the number of ballots is very small and rivalry among 
the candidates is great, the exact method should be used without question. 

The Rett of die Count 

As all the chief difficulties have now been passed, the rest of the 
count can be carried through very quickly. 

If there are any more surpluses to be transferred, transfer them, 
one by one, just as you did the first one, entering the result on the black- 
board after the transfer of each surplus. 

Explain that even now, after the transfer of all surpluses, it might 
be unfair to declare the five highest elected. (We are assuming, of 
course, that not all the five highest have received the full quota.) This 
can usually be made evident by pointing to two or more of the candidates, 
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say A and B, below the five highest, who together have a full quota of 
votes or more. What if all who cast those votes preferred both A and B 
to all the other unelected candidates ? In that case, evidently, either A or 
B should get one of the seats. We must therefore defeat the lower can- 
didates only one at a time and transfer each defeated candidate's ballots 
to others, according to the next choices marked on them, before defeating 
another candidate. This feature of the Hare system enables the voter to 
nominate and vote for rivals to "machine" candidates of his party without 
any danger of thereby "splitting the party vote" and helping other parties. 

If there are candidates who have no ballots at all, declare them all 
defeated and write the word "Defeated" after every in the last result 
column. Point out that even these weakest candidates were left in the 
running as long as possible : they had the opportunity to receive ballots 
by transfer from those who received surpluses. 

Next, declare defeated the candidate now having fewest votes to his 
credit. Several of the candidates must eventually be defeated, and it 
seems fairest to defeat the lowest one first. Take the ballots of the 
defeated candidate and transfer them, one by one, each to the voter's 
next choice among the tmelected candidates. Read out the choices on 
each ballot so that the audience can follow. If any of the ballots cannot 
be transferred to any unelected candidate, because not marked for any 
one of them, lay them aside as "ineffective." At this point comment on 
the advantage to the voter of marking all the choices he has. You will 
probably be able to say also that even those who have cast these ineffect- 
ive ballots have seen one or more of their choices elected by others. 

When the transfer of the defeated candidate's ballots is finished, 
enter the results in the next column on the blackboard and then declare 
defeated the candidate who is now lowest. Transfer his ballots in the 
same way. Proceed thus tmtil five candidates have received the quota 
or until the defeat of some candidate leaves only five undefeated. 

In case five receive the quota, cease transferring ballots when the 
last quota is completed and treat all the undistributed ballots as 
"ineffective." 

In case the undefeated candidates are reduced to five before that 
number receive the quota, do not distribute the ballots of the last candi- 
date defeated, but declare the remaining candidates elected at once. 
Explain that transferring the ballots of the last defeated candidate, though 
it might very likely complete the quotas of all the remaining candidates, 
could not alter the result, as those five have already been shown to have 
a better right to the five seats than any others. 

If you encounter a tie during the count, take the opportunity to 
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explain the rule for ties very briefly, at the same time mentioning the fact 
that ties very seldom occur in large elections. 

The principle behind the rule, of course, is that in the case of a tie 
it is fair to consider that candidate stronger who got his support earlier 
in the count. Someone may ask why the tie should be decided by refer- 
ence to the preceding tabulation rather than to the tabulation of first 
choices. The answer is that the decision should be made according to the 
last possible tabulation so that as large a number of ballots as possible 
may have a voice in making it. 

If an error in the counting should come to light during the demon- 
stration you can usually point out that its discovery was due to some 
feature of the Hare system, as, for example, the necessity of handling 
some of the ballots more than once. In a real election an error dis- 
covered would, of course, have to be traced out and corrected. In a 
demonstration election it is often unwise to take the time to do this. 

The time required for an expert to carry through a demonstration 
election with a hundred ballots, with necessary explanations, is about 
half an hour. The beginner will need a somewhat longer time. The 
demonstrator should plan also, if possible, to leave ten or fifteen minutes 
after the election for testing the results, pointing out the effects of such 
an election system on a private organization or a community which uses 
it, and answering questions. 

Tetting die Results 

(1) If the nominees are national figures, it is usually possible to 
point out that the successful candidates represent different parties and 
diflFerent points of view within the parties. Usually, too, it can be shown 
that each party has received its fair share of the seats, as nearly as that 
share can be estimated by the first choices. It must not be inferred, how- 
ever, that the final result should correspond exactly with the party group- 
ing indicated by first choices : some voters cross party lines in the expres- 
sion of their preferences, and the full and true story of the voters' real 
wishes is shown only by the final result. 

(2) Point out how many of the voters have had a real share in the 
election of the representatives. The number is found by substracting 
from the total number of. ballots cast the number of the ineffective ballots 
and also the number of those left undistributed with the candidate or 
candidates last defeated. 

(3) Ask all who saw their first choice elected to raise their hands. 
The number can be determined exactly by reference to the blackboard. 

(4) Take up the ballots which have elected one of the last candi- 
dates to receive the quota and read out the choices of two or three of 
them to show that each one has been counted to help elect the candidate 
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whom, under the actual circumstances existing, the person who marked 
it most wanted to help. 

(5) Examine the few ballots which have not helped to elect anyone 
to show the audience that even they represent voters who are in most 
cases satisfied. There are several ways of doing this : 

(a) Read aloud the first choice, second choice, etc., on each 
one until you come to a candidate who has been elected. As you do 
this, arrange the ballots in piles and at the end announce how many 
of the "unrepresented" voters saw their first choice elected, how 
many their second choice, etc. 

(b) Read off from each ballot the first five choices — ^the group 
that the voter would have picked if he had been •choosing all five — 
and note how many of them have been elected. Announce how many 
of the "unrepresented" voters saw none of their five elected, how 
many one, how many two, how many three, etc. 

(c) Read off all the choices marked on each ballot to see how 
many of the elected candidates have been voted for. Announce how 
many of the "unrepresented" voters voted for all five of those elected, 
how many for four, how many for three, etc. 

If there are too many ineffective ballots to handle them all expeditiously, 
examine a few of them only. 

Try to leave plenty of time for questions. 



Some Effects of the Sjrstem 

If you have time, mention some of the beneficial results of the system, 
especially the following: 

(1) The discouragement of "machine rule." Both the prefer- 
ential and the proportional features of the Hare system contribute 
to this most important result. 

The preferential feature, as pointed out on page 10, makes it 
possible to vote against machine candidates without the least danger 
of wasting your vote and perhaps helping to elect those you like least 
of all by so doing. It enables you to nominate and vote for your real 
favorites, knowing that if they are unsuccessful you will still have a 
chance to help the least objectionable among the remaining candidates. 

Important as this freedom of expression is, however, it might 
not always be sufficient to solve the problem of machine rule by 
itself. If a majority were required for election, a machine might 
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still control a block of votes without which no one could hope to 
secure a majority and thus wield a power out of all proportion to its 
numbers. The proportional feature of the Hare system enables every 
important element to obtain its own separate representation without 
the aid of any outside machine, and restricts any such machine to its 
fair proportion of the members on the basis of the votes cast. 

Refer to the experience of Sacramento (P. R. Leaflet No. 10) 
and other P. R. communities. 

(2) The election of representatives who can safely be entrusted 
with the power needed for the greatest efficiency. In most leading 
foreign countries and in the rapidly growing list of American cities 
which use the "city manager plan" the legislative body is made 
responsible for the entire government. It not only determines poli- 
cies but chooses the chief administrator to carry them out. It also 
has power to replace him if he fails to give satisfaction. The Hare 
system makes this plan a safe one — for private organizations as well 
as for cities and states — ^by making it certain that the body to which 
such power is given will be truly representative. 



Gaieral Suggestions 

If you have too little time to carry through an actual election, a 
possible substitute is to pass around copies of P. R. Leaflet No. 5 and 
explain the election given in it. 

The P. R. League's election manual, Leaflet No. 9, contains many 
suggestions for the conduct of real elections in private organizations 
using P. R. It will be sent free of charge to anyone who expects to 
ofliciate at such an election. 

A real Hare election may often be made the occasion for a public 
demonstration. 

This leaflet will be sent free to anyone who wants to conduct demon- 
stration elections. 

The P. R. League keeps a list of persons qualified to conduct Hare 
elections and demonstrations. Your cooperation in keeping this list as 
complete as possible will be appreciated. 

Consult the League freely for information. 

The League needs the support of all who believe in P. R. Member- 
ship dues are $2 a year. They include subscription to the quarterly P. R. 
Review and occasional special publications. 
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Simplified Rules 
for Counting BaDots^ in Private Elections Under 
die Hare System of P. R. 

These rules provide a procedure which will usually be found more 
convenient than that given in P. R. Leaflet No. 9. The two sets of rules do 
not differ in principle. 

1. Sort the ballots, giving each to the candidate marked on it as first 
choice. I 

2. Set aside as invalid any ballots from which the first choice of 
the voter cannot be clearly ascertained. Count every other ballot valid, 
whether it is marked according to instructions or not.* 

3. When all the ballots have been distributed, make a tabulation 
showing the number of valid ballots credited to each candidate. 

4. By adding the numbers of valid ballots of all the candidates 
determine the total number of valid ballots cast. 

5. Determine the quota that suffices to elect a member by dividing 
the number of valid ballots by a niunber greater by one than the number 
of seats to be filled and adding one to the result, disregarding any fraction 
that may arise. 

6. Declare elected every candidate who has received the quota. 

7. If this does not fill all the places, transfer, if possible, as many of 
the ballots of each elected candidate as he has above the quota, each ballot 
to the candidate marked on it as next choice among the candidates still 
lacking the quota. 

8. If more than one candidate has received more than the quota, 
transfer first the surplus ballots of the candidate with most ballots, then 
the surplus ballots of the candidate with next most ballots, and so on 
until all the surplus ballots have been transferred. 

9. In taking ballots for transfer, take them as they come to hand, 
without selection.^ 

10. As soon as a candidate has received the quota, declare him 
elected immediately, and transfer to him no ballots in excess of the quota. 



^For the method of voting see the instructions to voters on page 3. 

*This may be modified, if it is thought best, to exclude also ballots bearing marks 
of identification, etc. 

*See the discussion of the element of chance on pages 7-9. Those who wish 
to use the "exact'' method of transferring surplus ballots there explained may obtain 
rules for it from the P. R. League. 
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11. As soon as the necessary number of candidates have been elected, 
declare the election at an end. 

12. If any ballot taken for transfer as a surplus ballot of an elected 
candidate does not clearly indicate the voter's next choice among the 
candidates still lacking the quota, exchange it if possible for another of 
the candidate's ballots which does. If none of the candidate's remaining 
ballots can be transferred, leave them all to his credit. 

13. After all the surplus ballots of any candidate have been trans- 
ferred, make a fresh tabulation of results before making further transfers. 

14. After all the surplus ballots have been transferred, declare 
defeated all candidates with no ballots to their credit. 

15. As soon as the number of continuing candidates is reduced to the 
number still to be elected,* bring the election to an end by declaring them 
all elected. A "continuing" candidate is a candidate as yet neither elected 
nor defeated. 

16. If the election is not thus completed by the defeat of all candi- 
dates with no ballots, declare defeated the candidate lowest on the poll 
and transfer all his ballots, each to the candidate marked on it as next 
choice among the continuing candidates. 

17. In distributing the ballots of a defeated candidate set aside as 
"ineffective" every ballot which does not clearly indicate the voter's next 
choice among the continuing candidates. 

18. Whenever all the ballots of a defeated candidate have been 
transferred without completing the election, make a fresh tabulation of 
results, declare defeated the candidate then lowest on the poll, and trans- 
fer all his ballots, each to the candidate marked on it as next choice among 
the continuing candidates. 

19. Continue this process until the necessary number of candidates 
have been elected or until only that number remain undefeated. 

20. If, when a candidate is to be declared defeated, two or more 
candidates are tied at the bottom of the poll, declare defeated that one 
of the tied candidates who was credited with fewest ballots on the tabula- 
tion next preceding. If two or more of the tied candidates were tied 
on the preceding tabulation also, decide this second tie, if necessary, by 
referring similarly to the tabulation before that. Apply this principle 
successively as many times as may be necessary, deciding a tie on any 
tabulation by referring to the standing of the tied candidates on the tabula- 
tion next preceding. 

•It is conceivable that the application of Rule 14 might reduce the number of 
continuing candidates below the number still to be elected. In all probability it 
never will. If it docs, the resulting vacancy may be filled by the usual method of 
filling vacancies, whatever that may be. 
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Under these circumstances the candidate to be declared defeated after the third 
tabulation is C, for a comparison of the four tied candidates on the second 
tabulation shows that it is either C or D that must be defeated next, and a com- 
parison of C and D on the first tabulation shows that C is to be defeated rather 
than D. 

21. Decide by lot any tie not otherwise provided for by these rules. 
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IRELAND 
The Free State Constitatioii 

The draft of the proposed new constitution of the Irish Free 
State, just received in America, provides for the election of both 
houses of Parliament — ^the Dail Eireann or Chamber of Deputies 
and the Seanad Eireann or Senate— except the University mem- 
bers of the Senate, according to the "principles of proportional 
representation." This means, of course, the Hare system, as 
that is the system already in use, since 1920, for all local elections 
in Ireland. 

Members of the Chamber are to be elected from districts 
to be determined by law. Those of the Senate, apart from the 
University members, are to be elected from the whole country 
at large. As only two members are to be elected at the outset 
from each University, and their terms are to overlap so that after 
the first six years only one will be elected at a time, the propor- 
tional system is not prescribed for the University elections. 

We have no record of the position taken by the leaders of 
the diflFerent parties in Ireland in respect to the incorporation of 
these provisions in the Constitution. We know, however, that 
the Ard Fheis, the deliberative body which represents both the 
Free State Party and the Republican Party of Ireland, approved 
of P. R. unanimously in 1918; and we do not know that any of 
the leaders on either side have modified their views since that 
time. 

The Irish Elections 

From the Irish Times (Dublin) of June 24, 1922 

The whole world has been watching the Irish elections. 
They will make their mark not only on future political develop- 
ments within Ireland, but on the electoral laws of all the democ- 
racies of mankind. This is a bold statement, but it can easily 
be justified. The working of the new method of voting, propor- 
tional representation, is being, and will continue to be, examined 
with special care by all students of political institutions every- 
where. Its lessons will be taken to heart, and sooner or later 
they will be acted upon. Moreover, the new system forms part 
of the electoral proposals in the draft Constitution for Ireland, 
and these will give rise to considerable discussion in the Pro- 
visional Parliament. It is fitting, therefore, that the influence 
of proportional representation on the electoral campaign and in 
the election results should be viewed as a whole. 
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What would have taken place, in the existing political con- 
ditions of Ireland, if this election had been held in the single- 
member areas used in December, 1918? The political conditions 
would, doubtless, have rendered necessary the pact between Mr. 
Collins and Mr. de Valera which preceded the elections. Under 
the single-member system the sitting member for each single- 
member area would have been nominated under the pact as 
candidate for that area. There would have been one panel candi- 
date for every constituency. It would have been extremely 
difficult for any independent to have entered the field against the 
one panel candidate. With the proportional representation sys- 
tem as many as 47 candidates have entered the field. But how 
many independents would have fought the panel candidate in 
single combat? Would as many as thirty have done so? The 
estimate is probably too high. In other words, there would have 
been contests, at most, in about 30 of the 124 seats. 

Take, for example, the County of Galway. There would 
have been seven single-member constituencies. Even with pro- 
portional representation, only one independent has entered the 
field. With single-member areas, there would have been a con- 
test (if any at all) in only one of the seven divisions of Galway. 
Quite clearly there would have been no adequate opportunity 
for the people of Galway to express their views. An election 
held in only 30 out of 124 seats would have yielded an inconclu- 
sive result. 

Further, the verdict in such constituencies as might have 
been contested would not have been clear-cut ; it would have been 
obscured. The people would have had to choose between the 
panel candidate and the independent. There would have been 
no possibility of determining how many of the votes for the 
panel candidates came from pro-Treaty or from anti-Treaty 
electors. The Provisional Government and the Country itself 
would still be groping in the dark as to what the people of 
Ireland desired. 

The first consequence of the proportional system has been 
to enlarge very considerably the area over which elections have 
been held. The nomination of one independent candidate in 
Galway has necessitated an election over the whole of Galway. 
In Ireland, as a whole, instead of 30 seats at most, out of 124 
being contested no less than 90 seats have been contested. These 
are three-fouiths of the whole, and are sufficiently numerous to 
give a verdict which can be accepted as generally true of the 
whole electorate. 
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But proportional representation has done far more. It has 
made clear what this verdict is. There were on the panel, in 
most constituencies, both pro-Treaty and anti-Treaty candi- 
dates. The people expressed their preferences. As a result the 
whole world knows thatjn Gal way the number of people voting 
in favour of the Treaty was 24,723, and the number voting against 
it was 11,780. The figures for the other constituencies are also 
known. In other words, proportional representation has acted 
as if a referendum of the people had been taken on the question 
of the Treaty. 

What has been the result of this quasi-ref erendum ? The 

figures for Sligo and East Mayo have not been published. The 

figures for County Cork are not finally agreed. But if we include 

the provisional figures announced for County Cork, the verdict, 

so far as it is available, is as follows : — 

Votes. 
Pro-Treaty 471,276 

The Irish people have voted more than three to one in favour 
of the Treaty and this verdict will not be disturbed by the figures 
still to come. 

The proportional system has not only revealed the mind of 
the people on the main issue, but where people have voted for 
special interests, the transfer of surplus votes has revealed valu- 
able information as to the attitude taken by their supporters on 
the main issue. In County Cork there was only one Labour can- 
didate; in County Dublin there was also only one Labour can- 
diate. Each had a surplus. The transfers show that the rank 
and file of Labour in Cork voted 15 to 1 in favour of the Treaty ; 
in County Dublin the voting was 9 to 1 in favour. The revelation 
of the elector's mind is not so clear-cut in all places. There was 
only one pro-Treaty candidate on the panel of five in Kildare 
and Wicklow. The pro-Treaty candidate was elected with a 
large surplus. The one Labour candidate was also elected with a 
surplus. The next choices of Labour, in so far as they were for 
the panel, had to be recorded for anti-Treaty candidates. In a 
perfectly free election the information revealed would have been 
more complete. But the transfers have g^ven information which 
must be of great value, not only to the leaders of the Labour 
Party, but to any Government which may be formed. 

The arrangements for the elections held in such difficult 
circumstances reflect great credit on the organization ability 
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of Mr. Wilfrid Brown of the Local Government Department; 
but the delay in the counting of the votes in the county con- 
stituencies calls for comment. In the City of Cork there were 
31,000 votes, and the counting was completed on the day im- 
mediately following the election. In the City of Dublin the re- 
turning officer had to deal with 85,000 votes. All these were 
counted in one day. The number of votes in County Cork 
amounts in all to about 80,000. The counting of votes in County 
Cork could have been completed also in one day. At the most 
two days should have sufficed. The staffs employed in the coun- 
ties have been inadequate to the task. 

To sum up, the proportional system has shown that it can 
defeat all attempts, save those imposed by physical force, to sup- 
press public opinion. Further, it not only reveals the mind of the 
people on the main political issues of the day, but it throws 
valuable light on the attitude of sectional interests towards those 
main issues. The comparatively small number of spoiled papers, 
the intelligent purpose disclosed in the marking of choices, show 
how rapidly electors can grasp this new method of voting. These 
elections have revealed the new power, the new freedom, which 
proportional representation confers on citizens. It makes the 
act of voting worth while. 

An influaice for Peace 

From an open letter to British newspapers, dated June 26thy by John 

H. Humphreys, Secretary of the Proportional 

Representation Society, London 

P. R. has made a real contribution towards peace. It has 
operated as a moderating force. P. R. has revealed to the two 
sections of the Irish Army what the people think on the main 
issue of the day. It is not claimed that this, the most sinister 
problem of Irish government, has been settled, but the election 
result has had a marked influence on the situation. The moral 
force of public opinion clearly expressed must act as a powerful 
deterrent to military action on the part of a minority. . . . 

To sum up, P. R. has turned an election in which the electors 
would have been more shackled than in an English coupon elec- 
tion into a most wonderful revelation of the mind of the people 
of Ireland. It gave electors both power and freedom. P. R. 
has been applied to large country areas. Rural voters as well as 
townsmen have used the system with high efficiency. These 
elections will influence profoundly future developments within 
Ireland, and the relations between Great Britain and Ireland. 
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Lastly, they have again made it apparent that in a world in the 
main governed by representative institutions, the method (the 
actual machinery) of elections is one of the most potent factors 
in determining the course of the history we are making today. 



DEATH OF LIEUT..COM. C P. SHAW 

Lieutenant-Commander C. P. Shaw of Norfolk and Wil- 
loughby Beach, Virginia, a member of the Council of the P. R. 
League since 1914, died on April 26th. His death is a great loss 
to the League and to the cause of good government. 

During the latter part of Lis life Commander Shaw devoted 
himself almost entirely to the service of the public. He was a 
member of the Council of the National Civil Service Reform 
League and of the Executive Committee of the Commission 
Government League of Norfolk, and at one time President of 
the Municipal League of that city. He helped draft the Optional 
Charter Act of Virginia. 

In a leading editorial on his life the Ledger-Dispatch of 
Norfolk for April 27th says : "For a long time he insisted that 
a better form of balloting should be prescribed : that dream has 
not yet been realized, but there is little doubt that it will be 
realized before many years have passed. . . . He had not 
the faintest desire to benefit himself, to forward any selfish in- 
terest — for he had none — his sole ambition was to advance the 
public interest." 

NEWS OF THE WORLD MOVEMENT FOR P. R. 

United States 

On May 25th a group of proportionalists met at 

New York the New York City Club and organized for the 

City purpose of securing P. R. in the proposed new 

city charter. The following committee was ap- 
pointed with power to add to its numbers : John J. Hopper, 215 
West 125th Street, New York City, Secretary; Albert S. Bard 
of the Citizens Union Executive Committee; Herman Defrem, 
Secretary of the Office Workers' Union; Mrs. Walter Frank; 
John E. Eastmond; Henry B. Hammond, Secretary of the old 
New York P. R. League; Mrs. Walter E. Kruesi, Secretary of 
the Women's City Club ; Joseph M. Price, Temporary Chairman 
of the new City Government League ; Professor Henry R. Seager 
of Columbia University; Mrs. James P. Warbasse; and T. F. 
Wefing. Persons willing to assist in the campaign should com- 
municate with Mr. Hopper. 
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The City Government League, a non-partisan organization 
formed May 17th for the purpose of securing better city gov- 
ernment, has included in its program "the revision of the Charter 
of the City of Ne vv York, which will provide, among other things, 
for a Board of Aldermen, with home rule powers, elected by 
proportional representation." 

The Chicago Branch of the P. R. League, 
Ulinois League now known as the Illinois Branch, has been 

conducting an active educational campaign 
during the last year. 

On May 3rd Professor Leonard D. White conducted a cam- 
pus-wide demonstration P. R. election at the University of 
Chicago. 519 ballots were counted in three quarters of an hour: 

Mr. Leo E. George of the Illinois Branch has been appointed 
by President Fitzpatrick of the Chicago Federation of Labor as 
Chairman of a Committee of the Federation to investigate and 
report on the merits of P. R. 

On April 24th the Illinois Branch issued a circular letter 
reporting its activities during the first year since its reorganiza- 
tion and outlining a plan of action for the future. This plan 
includes (1) general educational work by newspaper articles, 
addresses, and demonstration elections; (2) co-operation with 
Mr. George's committee of the Chicago Federation of Labor; 
(3) co-operation with women's organizations, especially the 
League of Women Voters, in developing sentiment for P. R. 
among women ; (4) an endeavor to get P. R. adopted as an object 
lesson to Chicago by Winnetka or some other suburb; and (5) 
preparation for the expected movement for revision of the 
Chicago city charter under the home rule powers granted 
Chicago in the proposed new constitution, submitted June 28th 
by the Illinois Constitutional Convention, by showing those 
already convinced of the desirability of the city manager plan 
that that plan is incomplete without P. R. A finance committee 
has been appointed to raise funds for the campaign. Contribu- 
tions and membership dues (two dollars a year including mem- 
bership in the national P. R. League) should be sent to the Sec- 
retary, Mrs. J. M. Van Slyke, 1505 East 60th Street, Chicago. 

The Advisory Committee of the Illinois Branch consists of 
Miss Jai^e Addams, Chicago ; Miss Eleanor Coddii.gton, Chicago ; 
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Mrs. Ryerson Crane, Chicago; Otto Cullman, Chicago; *Paul 
H. Douglas, Assistant Professor of Industrial Relations, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Mrs. Edward J. Flonacher, Treasurer, Chi- 
cago Woman's Aid, Chicago; Leo E. George, 1st Vice-President, 
Nation? 1 Federation of Post Office Clerks, Chicago; Mrs. Robert 
E. Graves, Chicago ; ^Herbert Harley, Secretary of the American 
Judicature Society, Chicago; *Miss Alice Henry, Secretary of 
the Educational Department, National Women's Trade Union 
League, Chicago; Virgil G. Hinshaw, LaGrange, 111.; *Harry 
McClure Johnson, Evanston; Mrs. Lola M. Lloyd, Winnetka; 
Miss Helen Montegriffo, Ward Secretary of the Woman's City 
Qub of Chicago, Hubbard Woods; Rev. John Timothy Stone, 
Chicago; *Mrs. Harriet Stokes Thompson, Chicago; Carl D. 
Thompson, Secretary of the Public Ownership League of 
America, Chicago; *Mrs. J. M. Van Slyke, Chicago; and 
♦Leonard D. White, Associate Professor of Political Science, 
University of Chicago. 

A Committee of citizens of Greater Boston, composed 
Boston of George H. McCaffrey, Executive Secretary of the 

Boston Charter Association, Richard B. Hobart, Pro- 
fessor Arthur N. Holcombe of Harvard, Mary Tenney Healey, 
Mrs. Winona Osborne Pinkham, Executive Secretary of the 
Boston League of Women Voters, and Lawrence G. Brooks, is 
raising a fund for an intensive P. R. campaign next fall in prepa- 
ration for the next session of the legislature when a general 
permissive P. R. bill for Massachusetts cities will probably be 
introduced and the P. R. bill for the Boston City Council intro- 
duced again. Contributions should be sent to Mr. McCaffrey, 
502 Barristers Hall, Boston. 

On May 6th the Ohio Court of Appeals for 

Cleveland G>iirt the Eighth District unanimously upheld the 

Dedsion constitutionality of the new Cleveland 

charter providing for the city manager plan 
and proportional representation. The decision was rendered 
in the case of William Reutener, Plaintiff in Error, vs. the City 
of Cleveland et al.. Defendants in Error. The court held that 
the home rule provisions of Article XVHI of the Ohio constitu- 
tion take precedence over the earlier and more general provi- 
sions in Article V which might otherwise have been construed 
against the Hare system. When a city has adopted a home rule 

^Those starred are members of the Executive Committee. 
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charter, the opinion states, it "has become a self-governing 
municipality, and is henceforth constitutionally qualified to make 
such changes as experience suggests." 

In reply to the objection of the plaintiflF that the Hare sys- 
tem, as adopted by Cleveland, contains an element of chance 
in the distribution of surplus ballots not needed by the candi- 
dates for whom they were cast as first choice, the court stated : 
"It must be remembered, however, that the plan as a whole ex- 
tends the elector's rights and opportunities. . . The element 
of chance thus introduced is the necessary sacrifice made to 
secure practicability. It only occurs because it is an incident 
to the attempt to enlarge the elector's eflfective voting power." 
The case will be appealed to the State Supreme Court. 

Advocates of proportional representation for the 

Sacramento proposed county manager charter for the County 

County of Sacramento have discovered an obstacle in 

Subdivision 6, Section 7j^, Article XI, of the 
California constitution, which reads : "Elective officers in coun- 
ties or townships, of road districts and of highway construction 
divisions therein shall be nominated and elected in a manner pro- 
vided by the general laws for the nomination and election of such 
officers." Apparently the next step is to make P. R. permissive 
for counties by means of a general state law or to amend the 
state constitution. The County Charter Commission will Hot 
be able to include P. R. in its recommendations. 

The Women's International League 

Women's International for Peace and Freedom, Section for 

League the United States, has adopted the 

Hare system of P. R. for all its 
national elections. This action was taken at the annual conven- 
tion in Washington, April 28th to 30th, after a brief explanation 
by the Assistant Secretary of the P. R. League. The conven- 
tion used P. R. ti elect eleven Directors for the coming year. 
These Directors, with any others whom they may add to the 
Board, appoint the national chairman and all other national 
officers of the League. 

On May 11th the Indiana League of 
League of Women Women Voters in convention at La- 
Voters fayette elected its seven directors for the 

coming year by the Hare system of P. R. 
Walter J. Millard, Field Secretary of the P. R. League, who had 
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j^ven an address on P. R. with a model election the night before, 
supervised the election. 

The St. Louis League of Wopien Voters has recently elected 
nine vice-presidents to its City Board by the Hare system of P. 
R. under its new by-laws adopted April 11, 1922. Mrs. George 
Gellhorn, Chairman on Organization for the League, writes that 
""great interest was taken and all who were present at the elec- 
tion were convinced that the method was fine." 

On June 8th the National Women's 

Women's Trade Union Trade Union League, in convention 

League at Waukegan, Illinois, voted 29 to 20 

to abandon P. R. for the election of 
its National Executive Board and to revert to majority block 
vote elections. Miss Rose Schneidermann of New York, Miss 
Agnes Nestor and Miss Alice Henry of Chicago, and Miss 
Pauline Newman and Miss Frieda Miller of Philadelphia spoke 
against the change. Many of the delegates had never seen the 
system in operation. We hope that when the members of the 
League have had an opportunity to understand the system thor- 
oughly they will adopt it again. 

On June 19th the student body of the 

Bnm Mawr Summer Bryn Mawr College Summer School 

School for Working Girls elected its president, 

vice-president, secretary, and four 
delegates to the Council by the Hare system under the direction 
of the P. R. League's Assistant Secretary. The Council, which 
represents students, administration, and faculty, is an advisory 
board to the Director. 

On May 11th the three lower classes of 
Haverford College Haverford College students elected their 

members for next year's Student Council 
by the Hare system of P. R. The Secretary and Assistant Sec- 
retary of the P. R. League, both Haverfordians, were present 
at the cotmt. 

The Lions Club of Wichita, Kansas, has re- 
Wichita Lions cently elected its officers by the Hare system. 

The new plan was adopted after a presenta- 
tion of its merits by Mr. Willard Brooks. 
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The Philadelphia Branch of the Pennsylvania 

Philaddphia State Education Association has recently elected 

Teachers its first "House of Representatives" by the Hare 

system of P. R. Eighteen members were elected 
by the membership at large and two from each of eighteen func- 
tional gproups. 

The Philadelphia High School Men's Association and the 
Special Class Teachers' Section of the Philadelphia Teachers' 
Association recently carried out their elections by the Hare 
system. 

On May 9th the Philadelphia Intake Com- 
Philadelpiii> Social mittee, a delegate body to co-ordinate 
Workers the work of fifty organizations of Phila- 

delphia Social workers, elected its Ex- 
ecutive Committee of five for the coming year by the Hare sys- 
tem. The election was unique in that all seventy-three delegates 
were candidates, though only twenty-one votes were cast. 

On June 5th the single tax community of Arden, Dela- 
Arden ware, elected at its Town Meeting by the Hare sys- 
tem of P. R. a committee of seven to consider the ad- 
visability of enlarging the community by acquiring a large ad- 
joining tract of land. The Arden community regularly elects its 
townsmen and assessors by P. R. 

Canada 

On May 10th, Private Members' Day, 
Debate in Commons the Dominion House of Commons spent 

the afternoon in a debate on a resolution 
for the general introduction of the "alternative vote" (the Hare 
system applied as a majority system to the election of single 
members) and the trial of the Hare system of P.R. in one or more 
constituencies at the next general election. Able speeches in sup- 
port of the resolution were made by the mover, W. C. Good, Pro- 
gpressive member from Brant, Ontario, Andrew McMaster^ 
Liberal, T.A.Crerar of Marquette, Leader of the new Progressive 
Party, and the Liberal Prime Minister, W. L. Mackenzie King. 
In the course of his remarks Mr. King said: "Responsible 
government is based primarily upon a representative parliament, 
and any measure that will help to make parliament more truly 
representative of the public will must necessarily be furthering 
responsible government rather than in any way limiting it." 
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A large majority was expected for the resolution; but an 
opponent held the floor until six o'clock, when the House was 
forced to adjourn according to rule without a vote being taken. 
Eflforts are being made to induce the Government to make the 
question a Government order, so that it can be considered again. 

Great Britain 

The P. R. Bill for the election of the 
Parliamentary Bilk House of Commons was introduced this 

year by the Chairman of the P. R. 
Society's Executive Committee, Major A. C. Morrison-Bell, with 
the support of Sir W. Ryland Adkins (Coalition-Liberal), Sir 
Frederick Banbury (Coalition-Unionist), Sir Thomas Bramsdon 
(Liberal), Lord Robert Cecil (Independent Conservative), Mr. 
William Graham (Labour), Mr. G. R. Lane-Fox (Coalition- 
Unionist), Sir Donald Maclean (Liberal), Mr. T. P. O'Connor 
(Nationalist), and Mr. Aneurin Williams (Liberal). The position 
secured for the Bill was not favorable and it still awaits a second 
reading. 

The Local Elections Bill, to make P. R. optional for municipal 
councils, was introduced by Sir W. Ryland Adkins. This bill 
has now been endorsed by seventy-nine municipal councils. 

The Government has undertaken to 
The House of Lords lay before Parliament resolutions re- 
garding the reform of the House of 
Lords. In an article in the April Contemporary Review Major 
Morrison-Bell, M. P., suggests a second chamber of about 300 
members to be elected by P. R. from county areas on a universal 
franchise at the age of thirty years. 

The annual public meeting of the British 
Annual Meeting P. R. Society was held on May 25th at 

Central Hall, Westminster, with a large 
attendance. It was addressed by Earl Grey, the Chairman ; Sir 
John Simon, K. C, formerly Attorney General; Lieutenant- 
Colonel L. S. Amery, M. P. ; J. R. Clynes, M. P. ; Lord Parmoor ; 
Edmund Jowett, a member of the Australian Commonwealth 
Parliament ; Philip Snowden (Labour) ; and Major A. C. Mor- 
rison-Bell. 

A new branch of the P. R. Society has recently 

Blackpool been formed at Blackpool with the Lord 

, Chancellor, Viscount Birkenhead, as President. 

The older branches at Manchester and Liverpool continue active. 

During the recent P. R. elections of Education Authorities 
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(school boards) throughout Scotland the Scottish branch did 
invaluable educational work. The Honorary Secretary, Mr. 
George P. Quigley, personally assisted at Glasgow where some 
265,000 ballots were counted in one day. 

The London Co-operative Society, the 
Co-operative Societies largest in the Kingdom, with a mem- 
bership of 120,000, has recently 
adopted P. R. for the election of its Committee of Management. 
Other important co-operative societies which now use the Hare 
system of P. R. for their committees include Royal Arsenal, 
Manchester and Salford, Warrington, Hamilton; Pollokshaws, 

Hyde, and Wishaw. 

The Westminster Gazette recently pub- 
Westminster Gazette lished a series of six articles by John 

H. Humphreys, Secretary of the P. R. 
Society, on the need of P. R. for the House of Commons. The 
series has been reprinted as a leaflet entitled "Electoral Reform, 
What Is It to Be?" We recommend this leaflet as an excellent 
concise statement of the case for P. R. Copies may be obtained 
from the P. R. Society, 82 Victoria Street, London, S. W. 1. 

The Transvaal 

"The Transvaal Local Government 
P. R. Recommended Commission has reported unanimously 
for Cities in favour of applying proportional rep- 

resentation in all municipal elections. 
This recommendation is particularly important in view of the 
history of P. R. in the Transvaal. The system was adopted for 
the municipalities of Johannesburg and Pretoria in 1909, and 
seemed to be taking firm root when in 1912 it was revoked by a 
sudden decision of the Provincial Council. This act of the Pro- 
vincial Coimcil was greeted with a strong and practically unani- 
mous chorus of public protest. (See Representation No. 27, April, 
1913.) The Labour Party obtained a majority in the Provincial 
Council in 1914, and they immediately passed an Ordinance re- 
storing P. R. and extending its application to all municipalities 
in the Transvaal. In 1918 the Provincial Council again reversed 
this decision and abolished the P. R. system. That a judicial 
body of the standing of the Local Government Commission, after 
a unique opportunity of comparing from close quarters the eflfect 
of majority and proportional methods of election, shall have 
given a unanimous verdict for the latter, is a splendid testimony 
for P. R." Report of the British P. R. Society, May, 1922. 
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New South Wales 

More complete accounts of the second P. R* 
Pariiamentary election of the New South Wales Parliament, 

Electioiia reported in the April P. R. Review, emphasize 

the defeat of the recent Labor Government. 
**A glance at the polling returns makes it plain," says the Sydney 
Daily Telegraph of April 6th, "that nothing but the shield pro- 
vided by proportional representation has saved the Labor Party 
from practical extinction. Only in a few pocket boroughs at 
New Castle, Broken Hill, and a Labor center or two about Syd- 
ney would it have secured a single seat in the new Parliament." 
As it was, Labor returned thirty-eight members, to forty-three 
for the anti-Labor coalition. The Progressive Party, which 
entered Parliamen: for the fir^t time at the first P. R. election, 
elected nine Independent Progressives, who hold the balance 
of power in the new Parliament. 

Thanks to the recent reduction in the number of preferences 
a voter was forced to record and to the increased familiarity 
of the electorate with the P. R. idea, the second P. R. election 
was a much more nearly satisfactory demonstration of the merits 
of the new system than was the first. The size of the vote in- 
creased considerably and the number of spoiled ballots was 
greatly reduced. In the Western Suburbs District, for example, 
the valid vote increased from 32,380 in 1920 to 49,640 in 1922, 
while the invalid vote fell from 11% to 3%. The Daily Telegraph 
of March 28th, commenting on the election of three days earlier, 
says : "A fair deduction from Saturday's voting is that the edu- 
cation of the people in the processes of proportional voting has 
now been accomplished. . . The people are now familiar with 
the proportional system, and approve its fairness in eliciting 
scientific representation." If the voters were left free, as they 
ought to be, to mark on the ballot no more choices than they 
please, the number of voters would doubtless be still further in- 
creased and the number of invalid ballots reduced. 

The Coatinent 

The use of the list system of P. R. has been extended 
Bdgium during the past year (1) to the election of the pro- 
vincial councils of the nine provinces and (2) to the 
election of the portion of the Senate which is chosen indirectly 
by the provincial councils. The other members of the Senate 
and of the Chamber of Deputies have been elected by P. R. 
since 1899. 



Unstable Equilibrium 

New York Elections of 1921 



The figures given on the back cover of the April 
Review were based (with the. exception of an obvious 
misprint) on the unofficial returns published in the 
New York Times of November 10, 1521. The figures 
below are official. 

In tile Borough of Manhattan the Democrats polled 
a plurality of 83,239 and elected 17 of the 24 Manhattan 
Aldermen. 

Apparentiy a safe margin; yet if only 4,554 votes 
had been changed from the Democratic to other party 
columns in certain close districts, the result in Manhat- 
tan would have been: 

Aldermen Instead 
Party Votes Elected of 

Democratic 218,225 11 17 

R^MibUcan 143»759 12 7 

Socialist 39,839 1 

Under the ward system there is no assurance of 
majority rule. 

Almost always— especially in the primaries of each 
party— a small organised group can swing the result 
either way. That is one reason why small organised 
groups controL 

Proportional representation does not aUow any 
group to have a greater effect on tiie result than its 
numbers entitie it to. 
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NEW YORK CITY 
Prominent Gtiiens Address Charter Commission 

Fifty-one prorainent citizens have submitted to the New York 
City Charter Commission a comprehensive memorandum proposing 
P. B. for the New York Board of Aldermen. 

It contains an analysis of Aldermanic elections since the consoli- 
dation of the city in 1898 which brings out strikingly the need for a 
new method of election if the board is to be sufficiently representative 
to be entrusted with the powers of home rule which the city is likely 
to receive by constitutional amendment in 1923. It also contains 
definite proposals for applying P. B. to New York City elections and 
evidence of its satisfactory working in Ireland, Manitoba, Sacra- 
mento^ and elsewhere. Appendices present a suggested apportion- 
ment of the city for nine P. B. districts, detailed rules for counting 
ballots under the Hare system, and a discussion of the constitution- 
ality of P. B. in New York State. 

The memorandum, which has been in preparation for several 
months^ was written by the assistant secretary of the P. B. League 
in co-operation with T. F. Wefing, Herman C. Loeffler, and John J. 
Hopper of New York City. The list of signers is as follows : 

Rev. Alfred W. Anthony Henry Goddard Leach, former Director 

Walter T. Amdt, Secretary Citizens American-Scandinavian Foundation 

Union Clarence M. Lewis « 

Albert S. Bard, former President Mun- Adolph Lewisolin 

icipal Art Society Sam A Lewisolin 

S. John Block Samuel McCune Lindsay, President 

James R. Brown, President Manhattan American Academy of Political and 

Single Tax Club Social Science 

Mrs. Rasrmond Brown, Managing Di- Herman C. Loeffler 

rector Tfte Woman Citizen Prof. Arthur W. Macmahon 

James Byrne, President New York Robert Moses 

Bar Association Mrs. Henry Moskowitz 

ReT. S. Parkes Cadman John J. Murphy, former Tenement 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt House Commissioner 

Richard S. Childs, Vice President Na- George Foster Peabody 

tlonal Municipal League John T. Pratt, President National 

R. Fulton Cutting, former President Budget Committee 

Bureau of Municipal Research. Lawson Purdy, former President Board 

Horace E. Deming, former Chairman of Tax Commissioners 

of Executive Committee National Miss Jeannette P. Rankin, former Con- 
Municipal League gresswoman 
Mrs. William P. Earle, Jr. Judge Otto Schoenrich 
John B. Eastmond Samuel Seabury, former Associate 
Morris L. Ernst Judge Court of Appeals 
Henry Fletcher Prof. Henry R. Seager, President 
Walter Frank American Economic Association 
Lather Gulick, Acting Director Na- Prof. E. R. A. Seligman 

tlonal Institute of Public Adminis- Mrs. F. Louis Slade, Chairman Eastern 

tratlOBc i Division League of Women Voters 

Bolton Hall Qeddes Smith, Managing Editor TTie 

JoseiA K. Hart of TJie Burvey Survey 
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Morris Hillqult E. Vail Stebblns 

Jolm J. Hopper, former Register Ordway Tead 

George W. Kirchwey, former Dean Mrs. Charles L. Tiffany, President N. 

Columbia Law School Y. City League of Women Voters 

Florello H. LaGuardia, former Con- Col. Henry M. Waite, former City Man- 

gressman and President of the Board ager of Dayton 

of Aldermen Leonard M. Wallstein, former Commis- 

Mrs. James Lees Laidlaw, former sioner of Accounts 

President League of Women Voters T. F. Wefing 

Eva A. FYank, Secretary P. R. League of New York City, 

12 E. 30th St., N. Y. C. 

The analysis of recent aldermanic elections which constitutes the 
first part of the memorandum is a demonstration of the unsoundness 
of the single-member district or ward system of election which will 
be of interest to students of government everywhere. We therefore 
reproduce it here. 



AN ANALYSIS OF NEW YORK ALDERMANIC ELECTIONS 

SINCE CONSOLIDATION 



I 

Wasted Votes 

The votes cast for unsuccessful candidates in each aldermanic 
district are wasted. They obtain no representation and have no more 
eflfect on the result than if they had never been cast. In every aider- 
manic election since the consolidation of the City, the number of votes 
thus wasted has been over 40 per cent. 

Percent- 













Total 


Total 


age 


Year 


Dem. 


Rep. 


Soc. 


Others 


Wasted 


Vote 


Wasted 


1899.. 


. 66,698 


109,165 


14,610' 


9,339 


189.812 


445.203 


43% 


1901.. 


. 128,686 


101,557 


15,889* 


9.115 


255.247 


574.691 


44% 


1903.. 


. 90.700 


128,182 


17,829« 


17.499 


254.210 


585.589 


43% 


1906.. 


. 148,269 


67.888 


12,532 


48.316 


277,005 


582.444 


48% 


1907.. 


. 77.344 


116,851 


16,974 


41.812 


252.981 


526.484 


48% 


1909.. 


. 113.049 


89,516 


12.565 


22.615 


237.745 


559.097 


43% 


1911. . 


. 133.481 


80.477 


33.155 


4,691 


251.804 


566.199 


44% 


1913.. 


. 120.892 


90,124 


31,619 


62,969 


305.604 


614.913 


50% 


1916.. 


. 73.464 


136,737 


40,685 


15,716 


266,592 


584.583 


46% 


1917.. 


. 83.294 


122,549 


77.903 


9,662« 


293,408 


622.827 


47% 


1919.. 


. 171,350 


154.682 


110,665 


18,377* 


455.074 


945.624 


48% 


1921.. 


. 101,274 
. 1,298,491 


272,896 


113.451 


4.747 


492.368 


1.137.142 


43% 


Total. 


1,470,624 


497,877 


264.858 


3.531.850 


7.744,796 


46% 



>Soclallft Labor (12,188). Socialist Trade and Labor Alliance (1,600), and Social 
Democratic (822). 

'Social Democratic (9.039) and Socialist Labor (6,850). 
'Social Democratic. 

^Includes 7,866 Democratlc-Reimblican Fusion votes. 
■Includes 6,087 Democratic-Repiiblican Fusion votes. 
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The votes recorded as wasted in this table are in reality only a 
part of the wasted votes. Not only the votes cast for unsuccessful 
candidates, but also those cast for successful candidates in excess of 
the needed plurality, have no effect on the result. 

II 

District Majorities DUfranchiaed 

When more than two candidates contest a district, the number 
of votes wasted in the district frequently amounts to more than half. 
For example, in 1919, 23,636 Republican and Democratic voters in 
the 32nd Aldermanic District, Bronx, received no representation, 
while 15,660 Socialists in the same district elected their man. Thus 
three-fifths of the district's voters were officially represented by a 
man they had voted against. 

The numbers of aldermen elected by less than half their voting con- 
stituents in all recent elections are as follows : 



1899 
1901 
1903 
1905 
1907 
19C9 
1911 



9 


out 


Of 


60 


1913. 




.... 31 


out 


of 


73 


17 


« 


«( 


73 


191C. 




.... 21 


«« 


it 


73 


14 


«( 


M 


73 


1917, 




.... 22 


«< 


M 


67 


26 


M 


« 


73 


1919. 




.... 26 


<< 


<< 


67 


29 


(« 


<« 


73 


1921. 




.... 14 


«< 


<< 


66 


10 


«« 


«« 


73 


















17 


M 


II 


73 




Total 


. . . .236 


u 


• t 


843 



or 28% 



III 
Disproportionate R^resentation 

The representation secured by the different parties often bears 
little relation to their actual voting strength. In 8 of the 12 Aider- 
manic elections since consolidation, a party with less than half the 
votes has secured a majority of the seats. The following table com- 
pares the actual outcome of each Aldermanic election since 1899 with 
a fair division of the members, based on the proportions of the total 
vote cast by the different parties. 



V0t€B 

Party Cast 

1899 

Democratic 245,282 

Republican 175,972 

Socialist Labor 12,188 

Others 11.761 

Totals 445,203 



Seats in 

Proportion Percentage Percentage 

to Votes Seats of of 

Cast Won Votes Cast Seats Won 



33.1— 


45 


56%+ 


75% 


23.7-t- 


15 


40%— 


25% 


1.6+ 





3%— 


0% 


1.6— 





3%— 


0% 



60 



60 



100% 



100% 
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SMttMln 

Proportion PercenUffe Percentage 

Votes to Votes Seats of of 

Party Cast Cast Won Votes Cast Seats Won 

1901 

Democratic 263,866 83.6-f 35 46%— 48% — 

Republican 285,821 36.3+ 38 50%— 52%+ 

Soclal Democratic 9,039 1.1-f 2% — 0% 

Socialist Labor 6,850 0.9— 1%-f 0% 

Others 9.116 1.2— 2%— 0% 

Totals 574,691 73 73 100% 100% 

1903 

Democratic 310,359 38.7— 51 53% — 70% — 

Republican 239,902 29.9+ 22 41%— 30%+ 

Social Democratic 17,829 2.2+ 3%+ 0% 

Others 17,499 2.2— 3%— 0% 

Totals 585,589 73 73 100% 100% 

1905 

Democratic 239,082 30.0 — 26 41%+ 36% — 

Republican 254,533 31.9+ 41 44% — 56% + 

Municipal Ownership'. 75,497 9.5 — 6 13% — 8%+ 

Socialist 12,532 1.6— 2%+ 0% 

Others 800 .1+ 0%+ 0% 

Totals 582,444 73 73 100% 100% 

1907 

Democratic 253,294 35.1+ 48 48%+ 66% — 

Republican 211,305 29.3— 24 40%+ 33%— 

Independence Leagued 40,088 5.6 — 1 8% — 1%+ 

Socialist 16.974 2.4— 3%+ 0% 

Others 4,823 .7— 1%— 0% 

Totals 526,484 73 78 100% 100% 

1909 

Democratic 273,660 35.7+ 40 49%— 55%— 

Republican 250,267 32.7— 33 45%— 46% + 

Independence League'. 15,660 2.0+ 3% — 0% 

Socialist 33,155 4.3— 6%— 0% 

Others 6,955 .9+ 1%+ 0% 

Totals 559,097 73 73 100% 100% 

1911 

Democratic 258,061 33.3— 34 46%— 47%— 

Republican 270,292 34.8+ 89 48%— 53%+ 

Socialist 33,155 4.3— 6%— 0% 

Others 4,691 .6+ 1%— 0% 

Totals 566,199 73 78 100% 100% 

1913 

Democratic 247,170 29.3+ 33 40%+ 46% + 

Republican 269,244 32.0— 39 44%— 53%+ 

National Progressive'. 63,804 6.4— 1 9%— 1%+ 

Socialist 31,619 3.8— 5%+ 0% 

Others 13,076 1.6— 2%+ 0% 

Totals 614,913 73 73 100% lOOVo 

^Does not include major party candidates who were endorsed. 
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Votes 

Party Cast 

191§ 

Democratic 298,39S 

Republican 229,789 

Soclallat 40,686 

Others 15,716 

Totals 584,583 

1917 

Democratic 293,097 

Republican 203,775 

Fusion* 7,365 

Socialist 116,293 

Others 2,297 

ToUls 622.827 

m 

1919 

Democratic 

Republican 

Fusion* 

Socialist 

Others 

Totals 945,624 

1921 

Democratic 614,559 

Republican 397,505 

Fusion* 25,377 

Socialist 113,451 

Others 4,747 

Totals 1,137,142 



Seats in 
Proportion Percentage Percentage 

to Votes Seats of of 

Cast Won Votes Cast Seats Won 



37.3— 


§8 


51%+ 


73%— 


28.7— 


20 


»9%+ 


27%+ 


5.1— 





7%— 


0% 


2.0— 





3%— 


0% 



73 



67 



67 



73 



100% 



67 



100% 



67 



100% 



100% 



31.5+ 


44 


47%+ 


66%— 


21.94- 


16 


83%— 


24%— 


.8— 





1%+ 


0% 


12.5+ 


7 


19%— 


10%+ 


.2+ 





0%+ 


0% 



100% 



385,076 


27.3— 


35 


41%— 


52%+ 


374,469 


26.5+ 


25 


40%— 


37%+ 


25,377 


1.8— 


3 


3%— 


4%+ 


147,362 


10.4-h 


4 


16%— 


6%— 


13,340 


.9+ 





1%+ 


0% 



100% 



85.1+ 


52 


54%+ 


80% 


22.7+ 


12 


25%— 


18%+ 


1.8— 


3 


3%— 


4%+ 


6.5— 





10%— 


0% 


.3— 





0%+ 


0% 
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100% 



100% 



IV 
Us^qiial Voting Pow«r 



Under an equitable system of election the Totes of different 
parties would be sure to have approximately equal weight in electing 
aldermen. The table below shows how seldom this has been the case. 
In 1899, 1915, and 1917, Democratic votes were worth on the average 
about twice as much as Republican votes ; in 1921 nearly three times 
as much. When minor parties are considered, the discrepancies in 
voting power are sometimes even more striking. 



H^ndidates endorsed by both Democratic and Republican parties. 
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Votes p«r MemlMr Elected 



Democratic Republican Socialist 



1899... 
1901... 
1903 . . . 
1906... 
1907... 
1909... 
1911... 
1913... 
1916... 
1917... 
1919... 
1921 . . . 



6,451 
7,639 
8,085 
9,195 
6,277 
6,841 
7,690 
7,490 
6,630 
6,661 
11,002 
11,818 



11,781 

7,522 

10,905 

6,208 

8,804 

7,684 

6,931 

6,904 

11,489 

12,736 

14,979 

33,126 



14.610*'* 
16,889«* 
17,829*'« 
12,632* 
16,974* 
12,666* 
33.156* 
31,619* 
40,686* 
16,613 
36.840 
113,451* 



Other Parties 



12,583 Municipal Ownership^ 
40,088 Independence League^ 



53,804 Nat'l ProgressiTe^ 



7,366* Puslon* 
8,469 Fusion* 
6380 Fusion* 



Genymandering 

The result under the present method of election depends quite as 
much on the way district lines are drawn as it does on the numbers 
of votes cast by the different parties. A good example is furnished by 
the Bronx elections in 1917. In that year eight assemblymen and 
eight aldermen were elected, and the vote of each party was approxi- 
mately the same for both offices. Yet the two results were quite dif- 
ferent and neither result was fair. In both cases the Democrats got 
more than their proportionate share and the Republicans less. The 
Socialists were under-represented in the Board of Aldermen, but over- 
represented in the Assembly. 



Brou EkcdoMS, If 17 

Alder- Alder- Assembly- Seats in 

manic Assembly men men proportion 

Party Vote Vote Elected Elected to votes cast 

Democratic 41,481 48386 7 6 4— 

Republican 244M 82,550 8H — 

Socialist 24,896 84,794 18 2+ 

Others 41 211 0+ 

ToUls 90,619 90,245 8 8 8 

The gerrymander evil is, of course, the natural result of this state 
of affairs. The mere location of district lines should have no effect 
on the result. 



'Does not Include major iMirty candidates who were endorsed. 
'Candidates endorsed by both Democratic and Republican parties. 
'Elected no one. 

^Socialist Labor (12.188), Socialist Trade and Labor Alliance (1,600). and Social 
Democratic (822). 

"Social DemocraUc (9.089) and Socialist Labor (6.8S0). 
'Social Democratic. 
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VI 
Minority G>iitrol 

We have already shown that in two-thirds of the elections since 
consolidation a majority of the Board has been elected by a party 
without a majority of the votes. But even when the controlling party 
had a majority of the yotes (18d9, 1903, 1916, and 1921), it did not 
need its majority to control the Board. A majority of the Board has 
invariably been elected for the controlling party by 31% or less of the 
total vote. In just half of the elections since consolidation it has been 
elected by less than half of the voters of the Democratic party. This 
was unfair to the Democrats as weU as to members of other parties. 
In three elections the number of Democratic votes which elected a 
majority of the Board was actually less than the number of Republi- 
can votes which elected no Aldermen at all. 









8>» ^M §■§ ^ -,S>. ^? ** o ®ri 



1899 Dem. 109,442 109,165 245,282 445,203 45% 26% 

1901 Rep. 175,737 128,686 285,821 574,691 61% 31% 

1903 Dem. 137,902 128,182 310,359 585,589 44% 24% 

1906 Rep. 155,252 148,269 254,533 582,444 61% 27% 

1907 Dem. 116,755 116,851 253,294 526,484 46% 22% 
1909 Dem. 138,221 89,516 273,650 559,097 51% 25% 
1911 Rep. 171,526 133,481 270,292 566,199 63% 30% 
1913 Rep. 161,876 120,892 269,244 614,913 60% 26% 

1916 Dem. 120,444 136,737 298,393 584,583 40% 21% 

1917 Dem. 133,016 122,549 293,097 622,827 45% 21% 
1919 Dem. 199,995 154,682 385,076 945,624 52% 21% 
1921 Dem. 252,946 272.896 614,559 1,137,142 41% 22% 

VII 

Unstable Eqiiilibrimn 



The present method of election results in a condition of unstable 
equilibrium. A change in the vote may make a change in the Board 
of Aldermen out of aU proportion to the number of votes affected. 
The aldermanic elections in 1913 and 1915 furnish a good example. 

Democratic Republican 

Party Party 

Percentage of Votes, 1913 40% 44% 

Percentage of Votes, 1915 51% 89% 

Change in Votes +11% 



Percentage of Aldermen, 1913 45% 63% 

Percentage of Aldermen, 1915 73% 27% 

Change in Aldermen +28% — 26% 
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The change of comparatively few votes in certain close districts 
may produce such an overturn at any time. Even the present Demo- 
cratic majority in the Board, the most overwhelming since the con- 
solidation of the City, rests on a very uncertain foundation. A change 
of 2^ per cent, of selected votes from the Democratic to the Republi- 
can column would give the Republican minority a majority in every 
borough. The table below shows what the result of the 1921 election 
would have been if just enough votes had been changed to produce this 
result 



MANHATTAN 

(With a Change of 6,004 Yotefl) 

Votes Results with Actual Results 

Party (With Change) Changed Votes of Election 

Republican 145,544 13 7 

DemocraUc 216,775 11 17 

Socialist 39,604 

Others 1,628 

Totals 403,461 24 24 

BRONX 

(With a Change of 7,204 Votes) 

Repuhlican 60,971 6 

Democratic 86,388 8 8 

Socialist 32,134 

Others 220 

Totals 169,713 8 8 

BROOKLYN 

(With a Change of 6,847 Votes) 

Repuhlican 162,993 13 4 

Democratic 200464 10 19 

Fusion 6,880 1 1 

Socialist 37,900 

Others 2,409 

Totals 410,346 24 24 

QUEENS 

(With a Change of 4,786 Votes) 

Republican 61,962 4 1 

Democratic 66,666 2 6 

Socialist 3,491 

Others 326 

Totals 122,344 6 C 
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RICHMOND 

(With a Change of 2,821 Votes) 

Votes Results with Actual Result! 

Party (With Change) Changed Votes of Election 

Republican 13,697 2 

Democratic 17,004 1 3 

Socialist 422 

Others 165 

Totals 31,288 3 8 

NEW YORK CITY 

(With a Change of 27,662 Votes) 

Republican 425,167 37 12 

Democratic 586,897 27 52 

Fusion 6,880 1 1 

Socialist 113,451 

Others 4,747 

Totals 1,137,142 65 65 

Even the Socialists, who elected no aldermen at all, might have 
elected a majority without doubling their vote. It only needed a 
change of 93,251 Democratic and Republican votes to the Socialist 
column in properly selected districts. 

113,451 Socialists elected out of 65. 

206,702 Socialists might have elected 33 out of 65. 

This would have been practically the same percentage of the total 
vote that the Socialists actually did poll in 1917. 

The tremendous importance of the few votes which can turn the 
scale either way in close districts is an evident incentive to fraud. 
More important still, it may enable small groups to impose their will 
on the public simply by organizing and using their balance of power. 
No block of votes should have more than its proportionate effect on 
the result. 

The Primarits 

The grave errors and possibilities of error thus far mentioned are 
only those revealed by the final election. It should be remembered 
that the primary within each party is also conducted by the same 
defective method. In the primary the probabilities of error are even 
greater. For in the final election all the contestants usually represent 
weU organized parties each striving to out-general the others in 
political maneuvers. But in the party primary there is frequently 
only one organized group, and the advantage which even a small 
organized group has over a divided and disorganized opposition is 
tremendous. The advantage is so great and well recognized that 
many citizens who have no time to make a business of politics do not 
think it worth while to participate in the primary at alL 
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When the almost inevitable errors of the primary and the final 
election are added together, the chance of securing a truly represen- 
tative body by the present method of election is seen to be small 
indeed. 



MANITOBA PARLIAMENTARY ELECTION 
Winnipeg Proves P. R* Again 

By A, E, Parker, Winnipeg 

E<ditor'8 Note: — On July 18th the ten Winnipeg members of the 
Manitoba legislature were elected by P. R. for the second time. 
Readers of this Review will remember that P. R. was introduced in 
Winnipeg on account of the tense situation resulting from the historic 
Winnipeg general strike and that the first election under the new 
system two years ago furnished one of the most striking demonstra- 
tions on record of the benefits of the system, being acclaimed by 
leaders of all three parties which contested the election. 

That election resulted in the return of four Labor members, four 
Liberals, and two Conseryatires. In this year's election the Liberal 
Party lost control of the provincial legislature and the new Progressive 
or Farmers' Party came into power. This change of opinion was reflected 
even in the metropolitan area of Winnipeg, where the Liberals lost 
two of their four seats, one of them to the Progressives. The other 
seat went to an independent candidate. 

The following excerpts from an article in Canadian Finance for 
August 2nd by its managing editor, Mr. A. E. Parker, who was 
Chairman of the Board of Supervisors in charge of the P. R. count, 
bring out significant features of the election. Mr. Parker's observa- 
tions are of special interest in view of the fear sometimes expressed 
that the Hare system — the single transferable vote, as it is called in 
Canada and Great Britain — ^would not be practicable for large-scale 
elections. The city of Winnipeg, which has a population of approxi- 
mately 163,000, was polled as a single election area. 



Analysis of Dutribution of Votes Cast at the Recent Win 
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Total 


Votes 
Final 


Per C 
Total 


Per C 
Repre 
Secur< 


Labor 


. 16,328 


36.84 


15,769 


37.69 


40 


4 


Liberal 


. 11,088 


26.01 


10,666 


26.24 


20 


2 


Conservative .. 


. 7,539 


17.01 


8,060 


19.27 


20 


2 


Independent . . . 


. 4,279 


9.66 


4,030 


9.64 


10 


1 


Progressive . . . 
Totals 


6,094 


11.49 


3,412 


8.16 


10 
100 


1 
10 


. 44,328 


100.00 


41,817 


100.00 



Some Objections Answered 

The reply to the statement that people will refrain from voting 
under P. B. because it is so complicated is effectively given by the 
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recent Winnipeg elections when 45,000 persons voted out of a total 
61,736 persons entitled to vote, a higher percentage than was usual 
under the old Efjstem, and this despite the fact that the ballot paper 
contained 43 names and was 22 inches long. 

The next objection regarding large numbers of spoilt ballots is 
also shattered by actual facts. In the recent election at Winnipeg 
spoilt ballots were less than 2% of the total votes, a percentage which 
compares favorably with the results obtained under the old system. 

Repreaentatioii for Minorities 

Under the old system of elections Winnipeg would have elected 
a solid non-farmer representation. P. R. gave the Farmer party a 
-candidate [member] in Winnipeg. R. W. Craig, K. C, who is slated 
for Attorney General, would not have been elected under the old sys- 
tem according to the manner in which the recent vote went. 

P. R* and Parties 

Does P. R. endanger party politics? As a system and in practice 
P. R. does not, but it gives the voters the power to scatter the party 
-system to the four winds if they choose to do so. But thus far the 
public have not done so, and whether they do so or not in the future 
depends upon whether the parties can continue to hold the confidence 
of the people. 

A few examples from the Winnipeg elections will prove this. In 
the analysis given on page 72 it is shown that the Labor party com- 
menced in the first count with 36.84% of the total vote and finished 
in the final count with 37.69% of the total vote; the Liberals had 
25.01% of the vote at the beginning and 25.24% at the end; the Con- 
servatives commenced with 17.01% and finished with 19.27%; the 
Progressives dropped from 11.49% at the beginning to 8.16% at the 
end, while the Independents secured 9.65% of the first count and had 
9.64% of the total at the finish. These figures show the party system 
is not in danger so long as voters wish to support it. 

Although the complexion of the total vote from a party point of 
view changed very little in the aggregate, the Winnipeg election 
revealed the free manner in which those who wished to do so were 
able to swing away from straight party voting. When the Labor 
leader Dixon's surplus of 3,941 was distributed, 971 votes went to non- 
Labor candidates. When Murray, Progressive candidate, was elimin- 
ated, only 600 out of 1,089 votes then transferred went to the other 
Progressive candidate. The transfer of 1,402 votes from Sullivan, a 
Conservative candidate, resulted in only 1,089 of these going to the 
other Conservative candidates. 
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Gmdusions 

The Winnipeg election . . . proved that the system is fair, that 
the proper counting of the ballots is merely a matter of organization, 
that the public knows how to mark the ballot, and that there is no 
objection that can successfully be made against the theory of P. R. 



A POLL OF CITY MANAGER CITIES 

The League of California Municipalities recently sent to city 
managers and chamber of commerce secretaries in all the city man- 
ager cities in the country a letter asking for their opinions in regard 
to the most important features of the city manager plan and inci- 
dentally for their "ideas of school systems, election systems, civil 
service, etc.'^ This question brought forth the following statements, 
among others, which were printed in the July number of Pacific 
Municipalities. 

A. J. Horn, Manager Chamber of Commerce, Ashtabula, Ohio: 
"This city was the first American City to adopt proportional represen- 
tation as a form of election, and after having held several elections 
we are quite well pleased with its results." 

C. R. Streamer, Secretary Chamber of Commerce, Boulder, Colo- 
rado : "The Hare ballot system has proven a good thing for Boulder, 
although there are some who do not see its advantages over the [old] 
election svstem." 

Irvin Engler, Assistant Secretary Chamber of Commerce, Sacra- 
mento : "Under separate cover I am sending you a copy of the Pro- 
portional Representation Review of last January which covers in a 
short space the outstanding accomplishments under the manager 
form of government. Really there have been no serious defects in 
the operation of the charter. Everyone seems to be very well pleased, 
except some of the former office holders who lost their jobs when the 
new government went into effect." 

Earl S. Lewis, Secretary Chamber of Commerce, Auburn, Me.: 
"Another disadvantage [of the Auburn charter] is the retention of 
ward lines, which makes a councilman represent a section rather than 
the city at large. . . I believe that proportional representation would 
be a great advance." 

Louis Brownlow, City Manager, Petersburg, Va. : "I believe the 
best municipal election system to be some form of non-partisan prim- 
ary, protected, in communities where the advice is practicable, by a 
ifystem of proportional representation."^ 

H>t course the best system of proportional representation combines the functions 
of primary and final election in a single election. 
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Edwin J. Fort, City Manager, Niagara Falls, N. Y. : ^Ttfunicipal 
elections should, I believe, be non-partisan, and some form of propor- 
tionate representation should be employed to secure this end.'^ 

W. M. Rich, City Manager, Goldsboro, N. C. : "As to election 
systems, I am inclined to favor proportional representation, although 
I have never seen this system in actual operation/' 

R. W. Rigsby, City Manager, Durham, N. C. : "As respects elec- 
tion systems, I am convinced that a method of preferential or pro- 
portional representation is essential. The ward method has in my 
experience been a failure." 



THE OLD GUARD AND THE DIRECT PRIMARY 

By Judson King 

From Bulletin 79 of the National Popular Oovernment League 

Note by Editor of P. R. Review. — Of course the P. R. League, being 
strictly non-partisan, cannot as a body subscribe to all the Jibes in this 
Bulletin. But we reprint parts of it nevertheless, for it expresses in 
telling colloquial style the resentment aroused in millions of our 
citizens by the well-planned attacks that are being made on the direct 
primary system. Moreover, it points out clearly the real solution of 
the whole problem. 

And so the Old Guard is going to abolish the Direct Primary, 
President Harding and Secretary Weeks have pronounced against it. 
The Old Guard Senators are organizing a campaign to educate the 
I>eople, and show as how Bolshevism, radicalism, paternalism, and 
all social infections are due to this pernicious institution in our midst. 
It is to be held responsible for even the indiscretions of Candidate 
Newberry. 

It looks bad for the Direct Primary — and worse for the Old 
Guard. For if the Old Guard don't destroy the primary, the primary 
is likely to destroy the Old Guard. It all depends on who gets there 
first. 

In this distressful time we should like to offer our services to the 
Old Guard. Its members have not been noticeably friendly to the 
Popular Government League. No contributions from them have 
showered our way. Some of them have spoken hard things of us. If 
they mean what they say about strengthening representative govern- 
ment, about better men in the House and Senate, better representa- 
tion, abolition of the vast expense and trouble of the direct primary, 
and all that, we are for them. 

We will show them a way to abolish the Direct Primary and 
increase their own popularity. We have for some years held the 
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primary needless. . . Our greatest service will be to suggest to the 
Old Guard something to take its place. We take it for granted that, 
being astute politicians, they will not be inclined to commit sure 
political suicide by even attempting seriously to go back to the con- 
vention system. . . Unnecessary and expensive as it is, the Direct 
Primary is better by far than any nominating convention system. It 
was revulsion against the corruption of the convention ifystem that 
gave rise to the primary. "Convention" is synonymous with **comip- 
tion^ in the American voter's mind. And if the instrument seised 
to abolish corruption and work the people's will has proven not the 
best official one, it indicates the tendency, and any politician, from 
Mr. Harding down, who thinks he can overcome that tendency had 
best first try out his strength by swimming up Niagara Falls. 

What is needed is a method of securing the results aimed at in 
the primary with less expense and trouble. That can be done by 
combining in one election the nominating and election functions and 
electing a representative body which will actually represent the 
voters, so that no body of opinion of sufficient size to entitle it to con- 
sideration shall be excluded from the councils of the nation -^and the 
men whom the people want to represent them shall represent them. 
Just that is the surest cure for Bolshevism ! 

All this being in line, we take it, with the professed aims of the 
Old Guard, we hasten to suggest concretely that what they most stand 
in need of to abolish the Direct Primary and keep their seats at the 
same time is Proportional Representation ! 

And if, perchance, some of them have never heard of Proportional 
Representation, we will add that it is a system which operates with 
mathematical accuracy to put into a legislative body — Congress let 
us say — the exact number of representatives which the numerical 
strength of the party entitles it to have. Further, that the best 
known method of accomplishing this purpose is through the single 
transferable vote. Which in effect gives an elector the voting power 
and choice of two elections on one voting ballot. So that there is no 
need of a Direct Primary, of a second election, or other election device 
to arrive at the real choice of the voters, . . 



EX-GOVERNOR GARVIN 

Through the death of Dr. L. F. C. Garvin of Lonsdale, R. I., on 
Oct 2nd, the cause of true representation has lost one of its oldest and 
most devoted workers. Dr. Garvin was a member of the first com- 
mittee of the Proportional Representation League when it was organ- 
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ifled in 1893 and remained an active member of the League's council 
until the time of his death. Next to the single tax, proportional repre- 
sentation was perhaps his chief public interest. 

lii spite of his advanced views on political and economic ques- 
tions Dr. Qarvin served sixteen terms in the two houses of the Rhode 
Island Legislature and was twice elected Governor of the state. He 
was a member of the state Senate at the time of his death. Although 
in his eighty-first year, he was the spokesman for the striking textile 
workers during the last session of the Legislature. In addition he 
drafted and introduced a bill to make the Hare efystem of pro- 
portional representation, either with or without the manager plan, 
optional for Bhode Island towns. Less than two weeks before his 
death he delivered a vigorous address on proportional representation 
at the 'Sconset School of Opinion on Nantucket Island. 



BISHOP FALLOWS 

Bishop Samuel Fallows of Chicago, head of the Reformed Epis- 
copal Church in the Middle West, died on September 5th at the age 
of eighty-six. He became a member of the P. R. League in 1893. His 
support was of great moral value to the cause, as he was universally 
respected and loved. 



THE LEAGUE'S AFFAIRS 
ProgreM in Qties 

Special interest in proportional representation is being shown in 
five of our large cities. Campaigns for the adoption of P. R. are likely 
to be called for in at least two of them before next summer. The 
situation in New York City is explained in the first article in this 
issue, those in Minneapolis and Dayton under "World News of P. R." 

Mr. Millard's Tour 

If it is found by the middle of November that Mr. Walter J. 
Millard's services are not required for special campaigns during the 
four months beginning January 1st, he will probably make a tour of 
the West. His tentative itinerary is as follows: Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, Southern California, Northern 
California, Oregon, Washington, Montana, North Dakota, Minnesota, 
and Wisconsin. 

We shall be glad to hear from organizations on that route which 
might want to secure his services for addresses on P. R. (with illus- . 
trative election) or on the manager plan of government. When he 
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speaks on the latter subject without reference to P. B., he does so 
under the auspices of the National Municipal League, which he also 
represents. 

Mr. Millard's regular charge for a central meeting is thirty dollars 
and expenses ; for local or smaller meetings immediately preceding or 
following the central meeting in near-by places, expenses only. On 
such a tour his traveling expenses are reckoned only from the point 
which he leaves for the engagement in question, and in no case are they 
charged at more than |15 unless by special arrangement. 

The League's Needs 

For the completion of the calendar year the League needs more 
funds. It also needs to have every former member retain his mem- 
bership. 

Annual Meeting 

The annual meeting of the League will be held in connection with 
a dinner at the City Club, 313 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, on 
November 23rd, at 6 P. M. In addition to the routine business, which 
should occupy only a few minutes, we hope to have several brief 
addresses — from the President of the League and other leaders attend- 
ing the conference of the National Municipal League, which will be 
held at the City Club November 22-24. The meeting will close in time 
for those present to attend the evening session of the N. M. League 
Convention, The price of the dinner will be |1.50. Acceptances 
should reach the League's office not later than November 22nd. 



WORLD NEWS OF PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 

United States 

The city manager plan is under attack in the first large 
Dayton manager city, Dayton, Ohio. A sufficient petition has 

been filed requesting a return to tlie federal plan with 
the ward system, and the City Commission has voted to put the 
question on the ballot on November 7th. 

The real reason for the wide-spread dissatisfaction with Dayton^s 
municipal government is not, we are informed, any inherent fault in 
the city manager plan but the method of election used in connection 
with it. The city is now governed by a commission of five elected at 
large, three at one election and two at the next. Each voter has as 
many votes as there are commissioners to be elected. This method is 
almost sure to give all the seats filled at one election to one of the 
three minority groups into which the voters are divided, the sup- 
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porters of the Citizens' Committee (business men), the "Indepen- 
dents'' (really the Republican and Democratic organizations), and the 
Socialists. 

In several of the earlier elections since the introduction of the 
manager plan in Dayton the Citizens' Committee captured all the 
seats. At the last election that group did not elect a single candidate, 
the "Independents" electing all three in spite of the fact that in the 
elimination primary not one of the "Independent" candidates got as 
much as a third of the total vote. 

The attack on the manager plan will be countered by an amend- 
ment providing for a council of nine elected by proportional repre- 
sentation. 

The Citizens' Charter Committee of Minneapolis, an 
Mimieapolis unofficial body representing most of the civic organi- 
zations of the city, has been requested by the official 
Charter Commission to submit comprehensive recommendations for 
the proposed new charter. Some months ago the committee engaged 
Dr. A. R. Hatton, who drafted the new P. R. — manager charter of 
Cleveland, to prepare a complete draft for Minneapolis along similar 
lines. The draft is nearly complete and will probably be submitted 
to the voters at a special election next spring. As there is some doubt 
as to the constitutionality of proportional representation in Minne- 
sota, Dr. Hatton has been instructed to include an alternative method 
of election to take the place of P. R. in case it should be held invalid. 

At the regular election on November 7th the voters 
Los Angdes of Los Angeles will vote on three alternative amend- 
ments to the city charter, (1) a return to the ward 
system of electing councilmen, (2) a combination of the ward system 
and election at large by plurality vote, and (3) a truncated form of 
proportional representation. The P. R. proposal is for a council of 
fifteen, three to be elected from each of five wards by the Hare sys- 
tem, with the voters restricted to the expression of first and second 
choices only. It is backed by the following committee : Seth Brown, 
Mrs. Ida Works Darling, George Dunlop, C. A. Dykstra, Miss Lloy 
Qalpin, Dr. J. R. Haynes, J. S. Horn, Hall Hughes, Dr. E. J. Lickley, 
Harlan G. Palmer, Frank E. Purcell, Mrs. Shelly Tolhurst, Miss W. 
Van de Goorberg, Gesner Williams, and David Woodhead. 

The Los Angeles P. R. plan is admittedly a compromise intended 
to secure the support of the many citizens who demand district repre- 
sentation and are not yet convinced of the merits of P. R. in its best 
form. Though undoubtedly better than either the ward plan or the 
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present plan of election at large, it cannot be expected to give such 
resnlts as those secured in communities which elect a larger number 
of members together and allow the voter complete freedom to express 
as many choices as he pleases. The restriction of the yoter to two 
choices limits his emancipation from the control of the professional 
politicians: he becomes master of the situation only if he is giyen 
the means of making his vote effective with certainty without paying 
the least regard to any candidate's expected chance of election, and 
the only means of doing that is the transferable vote in unrestricted 
form. As for the reduction of the number of members elected together 
to three, that makes the representation of all important elements 
almost impossible. 

The annual convention of the League of 

League of California California Municipalities, held at Leland 

Municipalities Stanford University and Palo Alto, Sept. 

19th to 22nd, was enlivened by a mock P. R. 
election under the direction of Cameron H. King of San Francisco, 
who explained the system as official representative of the Proportional 
Representation League. 

The state convention of the Iowa Jjcague of Women 

League of Voters, held at Des Moines, October 11th to 13th, 

Women Voters was addressed by Walter J. Millard, the Field 

Secretary of the P. R. League. A strong resolu- 
tion in support of P. R. was passed and a new state constitution 
adopted which prescribes the Hare system for the election of all state 
officers. The President, Secretary, and Treasurer are to be elected 
singly and the four Vice Presidents in a group. The officers thus 
elected will constitute the State Executive Committee. 

On September 28th the League of Women Voters of Delaware 
County, Pa., elected its delegates to the state convention by P. R. 
for the second time. 

The recently organized Forward Party in Dela- 
Delaware ware, allied with the National Committee of 48 

Forward Party and the Liberal and Progressive parties through- 
out the country, has issued a state platform of 
eight planks for the fall campaign. One of the planks reads : ^'Equal 
representation at Dover for all citizens, including those in Wilming- 
ton, by proportional representation." The campaign leaflet issued 
by the party contains the following explanation : "The city of Wil- 
mington has about half the population of the state, yet it elects only 
five members out of thirty-five in the Lower House. In the 1920 elec- 
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tions the Republicans polled a majority of the votes, but the Demo- 
crats elected a majority of the representatives. The Democrats of 
the Fourth Representative District in Kent polled 347 votes and 
elected a representative. The Democrats of the Fifth Representative 
District in New Castle polled 5,346 votes, more than fifteen times as 
many, and failed to elect a representative. Such unjust inequalities 
have resulted often. They can be prevented by a method of election 
which will give every group of voters the same share of the members 
elected that it has of the votes cast This method, proportional repre- 
sentation, is in successful use in many places and has just been 
adopted by popular vote in the city of Cleveland." 

Eber Cockley is conducting an aggressive independ- 
On a P. R ent campaign for the Pennsylvania State Senate in 
Platform the 36th Senatorial District, which comprises Somer- 
set, Bedford, and Fulton Counties. His platform, 
which consists of three short planks, includes the following: "Have 
you a voice in Government? I favor proportional representation in 
the General Assembly, in local law-making bodies, and in Pennsyl- 
vania's Congressional delegation." 

Canada 

The city council of the capital of Alberta has passed 
Edmonton an ordinance approving P. R. in principle. A by-law 

providing for its use in future city elections is to be 
submitted to the voters at the regular annual election in December. 

Britiak Isles 

The Unionist majority in the Parliament of 
Ulstor "Northern Ireland" has carried out its an- 

Discards P. R* nounced intention of repealing the P. R. pro- 
visions, prescribed by the British Parliament 
before the passage of the Home Rule Act, for the election of local 
councils. The Unionist organization has always been firm in its 
opposition to granting i*epresentation to Nationalists and Sinn 
Feiners, and the representation secured by Labor and independent 
Unionists in recent P. R. elections has probably not increased its 
enthusiasm for the system. The P. R. repealer was not passed with- 
out protest, in spite of the fact that the twelve Nationalist and Sinn 
Fein members (out of a total of 52) elected to the Northern Parlia- 
ment under P. R. have not taken their seats. Under the terms of the 
Home Rule Act P. R. cannot be abolished for the Ulster Parliament's 
elections until three years have elapsed. The act of the Northern 
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Parliament in excluding minorities from representation in local dec- 
tions is hardly likely to lend credence to the statement of Premier 
Craig that ^%yalists wiU welcome the day when the Roman Catholic 
representatives will take their seats and discuss across the floor of 
the House any questions which affect them or their followers'', or to 
strengthen the prestige of the Northern Government in the eyes of 
the world at a time when the Irish Free State has just introduced the 
fullest measure of proportional representation of its own accord. 

The British P. R. Society held a very successful 

P. R* Summer summer school at Wadham CoUege, Oxford. 

School The sessions lasted for a full week and the 

twenty-seven students enrolled had an oppor- 
tunity not only to make themselves experts in the technique of P. R. 
elections but also to discuss in all their aspects the important effects 
of election methods on the course of histoiy in economic, political, 
and international affairs. The Warden of Wadham opened the school 
with a delightful talk on the associations of Oxford, which was sup- 
plemented by visits to the various colleges, and social and recreational 
opportunities were not neglected. An interesting account of the 
school was published in the Manchester Ouardian of August 2l8t. 

Australia 

E. B. Harkness, Under Secretary and Chief 
New South Wales Electoral Officer of New South Wales, has 

issued a complete and excellent report in 
regard to the Legislative Assembly elections of March 26th, the 
second under P. R., over which he presided. The following excerpts 
are of special interest : 

1920 int 

"Total formal votes 686,809 848,693 

ToUl informal votes 62,900 81,771 

Percentage of formal votes to electors enrolled. . . . 60.74 67.44" 

"Reference to my report upon the general elections of 1920 will 
i^ow that I considered it my duty to comment upon the then existing 
compulsory expression of a preference for every name on the ballot 
paper. Whether or not my observations had any effect I am not 
aware, but, as is known. Parliament substituted limited compulsion 
for the previously existing state of affairs. Electors at the 1922 elec- 
tions were compelled to express preferences at least to the extent of 
the number of candidates to be elected in each district. Although this 
limited compulsion cannot be contemplated as an ideal state of affairs, 
when considered in relation to the principles of proportional represen- 
tation, it is significant to note that in the very large total of votes 
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polled, 875,464, there were only 31,771 informal votes (3.629 per cent) 
in 1922 as against 62,900 (9.696 per cent) in 1920, when the formal 
votes poUed totaled 648,709." 

^<In one electorate (Byde) as many as 56,720 formal votes had 
to be dealt with by the returning officer.'* 

^^The electoral officers, by continuing their labors right through- 
out the night of the poll, were able to realise the departmental objec- 
tive of affording the public on the following day reasonably complete 
and absolutely accurate information as to the results of their voting." 

"It can be chronicled as a fact — ^recognized generaUy by the com- 
munity — ^that the departmental preparations were completely effec- 
tive notwithstanding that the votes recorded at the booths exceeded, 
to a pronounced extent, the poll registered at any previous election in 
New fitouth Wales." 

The new Government of New South Wales is based on a coalition 
of the National and Progressive parties under the leadership of the 
Nationalist Leader, Sir George Fuller. The Progressive Party, which 
owes its separate political existence largely to the introduction of 
P. B., made the preservation of P. B. a condition of its co-operation. 
T. J. Ley, a leading proportionalist, has been appointed Minister of 
Justice and Solicitor General. 
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p. R. UNCONSTITUTIONAL IN CALIFORNIA 
DecUion of Lower Court Reversed 

The cause of true representation has just received a most 
unexpected setback. On October 23rd the Third District Court 
of Appeals for the State of California reversed the previous 
decision of the Superior Court, which held that the Hare System 
of P. R. as used by the city of Sacramento did not violate the 
state constitution. Attorneys for the city filed a petition for a 
transfer of the case to the Supreme Court, presenting cogent 
reasons for a re-hearing, but on December 22nd the Supreme 
Court denied the petition for transfer, thus making final the 
Appellate Court's adverse decision. 

The Sacramento attorneys based their plea for constitution- 
ality chiefly on Article XI, Section 8j4, which reads in part as 
follows : 

It shall be competent in any charter framed in accordance with the 
provisions of this section, or section eight of this article, for any city or 
consolidated city and county, and plenary authority is hereby g^ranted, 
subject only to the restrictions of this article, to provide therein or by 
amendment thereto, the manner in which, the method by which, the times 
at which, and the terms for which the several county and municipal 
officers and employees whose compensation is paid by such city or city and 
county, excepting judges of the superior court, shall be elected or ap- 
pointed. 

This language, first adopted as part of an amendment 
November 3, 1914, was evidently intended to give to home rule 
cities the most sweeping powers in the regulation of their own 
elections. But the Court of Appeals avoided this evident intent 
by referring to the older language of Section 8 of the same article : 

Any city or city and county containing a population of more than three 
thousand five hundred inhabitants, as ascertained by the last preceding 
census taken under the authority of the Congress of the United States 
or of the Legislature of California, may frame a charter for its own gov- 
ernment, consistent ivith and subject to this constitution. 

The Court of Appeals' held that the last phrase makes con- 
formity with the entire constitution a restriction of Article XI 
and that therefore the "plenary authority . . . subject only 
to the restrictions of this article" granted in Section Syi means 
no more than "plenary authority subject to all the provisions 
of this constitution." 

Having thus got past the home rule provisions, the court 
based its adverse decision on Article II, Section 1, which asserts 



that every qualified elector "shall be entitled to vote at all elec- 
tions which are now or may hereafter be authorized by law." 
Like the Michigan Supreme Court, which stopped the use of P. R. 
in Kalamazoo after two successful elections, it interpreted this 
language to mean that every voter has a right to have his vote 
counted for as many candidates for every office as are to be 
elected within his election district. It granted the right of the 
city to divide itself geographically into wards and by that means 
to restrict the voter to a single vote for the city council, but it 
arbitrarily denied the right of the city to divide itself into single- 
member constituencies along lines of opinion as is done by the 
Hare System. 

The Court of Appeals' interpretation of Article II, Section 1, 
seems to be contradicted by recent discoveries of Albert S. Bard, 
Esq., of New York City, in regard to the intent of the framers 
of the New York constitution, from which the language in ques- 
tion was quoted almost word for word by California and some 
other states. Not only does a comparison of the New York con- 
stitution of 1821 with the previous constitution of 1777 make it 
clear that its purpose was simply to end the discrimination 
against the poorer class of voters which had previously prevailed 
and to allow all who enjoyed the suffrage to vote on equal terms, 
but subsequently to the adoption of the clause "the limited vote," 
which restricts the voter to fewer votes than the number to be 
elected, was prescribed and used without challenge for a great 
many years for elections of New York City Aldermen and other 
legislative officers. Thi:, shows, in Mr. Bard's words, "that the 
present doubt which is raised was an after-growth, and is en- 
tirely inconsistent with the constitutional thought of earlier 
times . . . California and other later constitutions which 
adopted the New York clause are, under a well-known rule of 
constitutional construction, assumed to have adopted a clause 
with the understanding that it should be taken to mean in the 
new state exactly what it means in the old. Here we have a 
demonstration of what it meant in the old." 

At the request of the P. R. League Mr. Bard was preparing 
a brief to be presented by him as amicus curiae in the California 
Supreme Court. The court's unexpected refusal even to grant 
a transfer to its jurisdiction, however, made the presentation of 
the new evidence impossible. In our next issue we hope to print 
an article by Mr. Bard on the general constitutionality question, 
covering not only the Kalamazoo and Sacramento cases but also 
the Cleveland case, which is now pending in the Supreme Court 



of Ohio, and the outlook for the use of P. R. in New York and 
elsewhere. 

The Los Angeles P. R. Vote 

The adverse decision of the Appellate Court was rendered 
just two weeks before IvOs Angeles was to vote on the proposed 
P. R. amendment to its charter described in our last issue. In 
view of the court's decision the committee which backed the 
amendment did not feel justified in continuing its efforts. During 
the crucial two weeks just before the election, therefore, it con- 
ducted no campaign and sent out no literature. In spite of this 
the amendment was defeated by a vote of only 59,725 to 32,263. 

Sacramento Regime Continues 

The Court of Appeals held that, though the present Sacra- 
mento Council men were elected illegally, they had acted as de 
facto officers and all their acts were valid. Governor Stephens 
issued commissions to all the Councilmen elected by P. R. which 
will enable them to finish out their regular terms ending Decem- 
ber 1923. 

Sacramento has P. R. and the manager plan to thank, there- 
fore, not only for the excellent demonstration of the new form 
of government which has given it a reputation as a progressive 
city throughout the country, but also for the benefits of one of 
the best city administrations on record. 

The P. R. Council and its appointee, City Manager Seavey, 
have continued the enviable record described in the P. R. Review 
for January 1922. The story is well told in a report, printed in 
the January National Municipal Review, of City Controller Bot- 
torfF, just appointed City Manager to fill the vacancy created by 
the appointment of Mr. Seavey as State Railroad Commissioner. 

"The operating costs for the city of Sacramento under the 
manager form for the year ending June 30, 1922, showed a 
saving of $112,926.88 over the commission form of government 
for the year previous. Comparative figures are as follows : 

Commission form of government, July 1, 1920, to 
June 30, 1921, salaries, wages, services, expenses, 
materials and supplies $907,889.11 

Manager form of government, July 1, 1921, to 

June 30, 1922 794,96223 

$112,926.88 



"Under the heading of permanent improvements and outlay 
for new equipment there was invested under the manager form 
$452,331.17 more than was invested by the commission form of 
government for the preceding year. . . 

"The . . . expenditures were made to replace run-down 
equipment and to improve other equipment that had been allowed 
to deteriorate in the city's service. The new activities were 
financed from the budget. 

"Of equal importance to the reduction of the cost of main- 
taining the government of the city is the increased revenue 
through revenue-producing departments, which under the com- 
mission form of government were not self-supporting. The total 
revenue under the commission form of government for the year 
ending June 30, 1921, was $437,928.88, exclusive of taxes. The 
revenue for the year ending June 30, 1922, under the manager 
form was $698,582.85, or an increase of $260,653.97. 

"It was found that departments that were rendering services 
were operating at a large deficit. A survey of conditions was 
made and amended ordinances put through so those departments 
that rendered an individual service were placed on a self-support- 
ing basis. This afl:ected such departments as the building in- 
spector, water taps, electrical inspection, health inspections, 
licenses, etc. 

"During the first year of operation of the manager form 
we inaugurated several new departments which have never been 
a drain upon the taxpayers and are rendering efficient service 
to the public at this time. Principal among these is the garbage 
department. 

"This department was put on a self-supporting basis almost 
from the beginning, and will pay for all its operating cost and 
purchase of equipment and show a profit at the end of this year. 
We have also eliminated the handling of garbage by incineration 
and inaugurated a new disposal site, and will derive a consider- 
able profit from the feeding of hogs on the garbage. . . 

"During the last six months of 1921 it was necessary for 
the Controller to operate the city government on 40% of the 
available budget. This was accomplished without borrowing 
any money, all bills that belonged to the fiscal year were paid, 
and in addition [the city government] took care of some $30,000 
of obligations that were incurred by the commission form of 
government, and bi ought a surplus into this year of $28,500. 

"The tax rate tor 1922 was reduced by 8 cents on each $100 
of assessed valuation, and a further reduction was made in the 
assessed valuation which represented $3,300,000. 
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The budget for 1922 was $123,000 less than in 1921, and 
even with this reduction in the budget we were able to increase 
salaries in the police and fire departments amounting to some 
$32,000, carry on street work, and keep burning every night 
throughout the year the arc lights of the city, which had not 
been done previously. 

"We feel that the manager form of government, based on 
the figures that are available in this office and the comment of 
those interested, is a distinct success. 

"We expect at the end of the second year of this form of 
government that the increased efficiency and the savings to be 
made over previous forms will be considerably in excess of what 
the first year's activities showed." 

A longer report of the city's record under its P. R.-Manager 
government will be found in an interesting article by retiring 
Manager Seavey in the December and January numbers of 
Pacific Municipalities, Among the more striking accomplishments 
of the new regime are the construction of approximately 20 
miles of paved streets and 140 miles of curbs and gutters, and 
an 80% reduction in fire losses in one year. 



A Constitutioiial Amendment Needed 

There were a few expressions of satisfaction with the ruling 
of the Supreme Court even in Sacramento, but we have reason 
to believe that a more general feeling is that expressed by the 
Sacramento Star in its leading editorial for December 23rd, which 
was headed "Sacramento's Progressive Lead Taken from Her, 
But It Can Be Only Temporary." Part of the editorial is re- 
produced on the back cover of this issue. 

Friends of P. R. in Sacramento are planning an immediate 
campaign to establish the right to use P. R. through a state 
constitutional amendment. 



EDMONTON ADOPTS P. R. 

Every Precinct Carried 

On December 11th the city of Edmonton, the capital of the 
Province of Alberta, adopted P. R. by a vote of 5,664 to 3,075.^ 
The popular verdict will now be put into effect by the passage of 
a P. R. by-law by the City Council. The single transferable vote 
will be used not only as a method of proportional election for 
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the Board of Aldermen but also as a majority system for the 
election of the Mayor. 

The Edmonton Journal of December 12th comments on the 
election as follows: 

Proportional representation was not defeated yesterday 
in a single polling subdivision and received the approval 
of the citizens by practically a two to one vote. It seldom 
happens that a political reform is so emphatically endorsed 
when first submitted Those who have watched its oper- 
ation elsewhere can have no doubt that it will realize all 
that is hoped for from it in the improvement of the charac- 
ter of our city government. 

The P. R. proposal was submitted to the electors by action 
of the City Council, which also conducted an energetic campaign 
in its behalf. About ten thousand leaflets were distributed by 
messenger to voters of the city and six meetings were held to 
explain the system. Addresses were given by John B. Hunt, 
Clerk of the Executive Council of Alberta, and W. D. Spence 
as well as members of the Council. 



Congratulatioiis from Calgary 

The campaign for P. R. was materially aided by recom- 
mendations from the neighboring city of Calgary, which has 
used P. R. since 1916. 

On the day after the election the Calgary Herald extended 
its greetings in the following language : 

By a decided majority Edmonton has voted for the Pro- 
portional Representation system of conducting the municipal 
election. 

Edmonton is the last of the cities of first-class importance 
in the West to decide to employ that system.* Calgary's 
experience with it has been so satisfactory that we are in no 
doubt of the success of it in Edmonton and we can indeed 
congratulate our northern neighbour upon joining the cities 
that have adopted the system which best reproduces the 
political preferences of the voters. 

♦This statement is literally true. One city, however, reverted to the 
old plurality system after one trial of P. R. as a result of a newspaper cam- 
paign apparently based on a grave misunderstanding of the P. R. rules. See 
the note on Victoria in the P. R. Review for January, 1922. 



NEW YORK CITY 
The Charter Commission Considers P. R. 

On November 14th the New York City Charter Commission, 
appointed by Ex-Governor Miller to recommend changes in the 
city charter, received from its counsel, F. W. M. Cutcheon, Esq., 
his tentative draft of a charter, v^hich is being made the basis 
of the Commission's report. This draft transfers to the Board 
of Aldermen the major part of the legislative power over city 
affairs at present held by the State Legislature and provides for 
the election of the Board by a system of proportional representa- 
tion. It leaves the provision of detailed P. R. rules to the 
Legislature. 

In the matter of apportionment it follows the scheme rec- 
ommended in the proposal presented to the Commission by fifty- 
one prominent citizens in October, part of which was reproduced 
in our last issue. The number of Aldermen is reduced from 65 
to 49, exclusive of the President. The Boroughs of the Bronx, 
Queens, and Richmond are established as districts electing 7, 5, 
and 1 respectively. Manhattan and Brooklyn are each divided 
into three districts electing 7, 6, and 5 each. Except in the case 
of Richmond, therefore, the number allotted to each of the nine 
districts is sufficient to allow a reasonably adequate representa- 
tion of the diverse elements of a cosmopolitan city. 

The following is taken from Mr. Cutcheon's explanatory 
memorandum accompanying the draft : 

The purpose at least to approximate a condition of muni- 
cipal home rule is responsible for the inclusion of the pro- 
vision for proportional representation. A number, possibly 
a majority, of the members of the Commission seem to hold 
the opinion that it would be distinctly unwise to confer 
broad and in large part unrestricted powers upon the muni- 
cipal legislative agencies unless some means can be devised 
to assure a more representative and responsible popular 
body than ordinarily is likely to be returned under the pres- 
ent electoral system. No one has been able thus far to sug- 
gest any other device intended to accomplish that end which 
seems as well adapted to the purpose in view as the system of 
proportional representation. It seems to be the opinion of 
those who have given mature consideration to the matter 
that proportional representation will assure, much better 
than the present system: (1) representation for any group 
of voters representing a school of political or economic 
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thought or having a common program which is so numerous 
that its views should be afforded an opportunity for ex- 
pression in the determination of the policies of the com- 
munity (e. g., a group composed of from one-seventh to 
one-fifth of the electorate of a district, according to the size 
of the voting-population and the number of its representa- 
tives), a particularly desirable result in a large and un- 
homogeneous community such as the City of New York; 
(2) a fair representation for each group and no more; (3) 
selections of the best available candidates, chosen solely with 
relation to municipal issues, by minority groups, which in 
time must force like selections by the major parties; (4) 
hopeful candidacies sponsored by groups independent of 
the control of the "machine" politicians who ordinarily con- 
trol established parties ; (5) closer relations between a rep- 
resentative and those who have elected him, between whom 
in the case of a minority group no "organization" can inter- 
vene; (6) a vigilant and an active-minded criticism and a 
mature consideration of the measures proposed; (7) vastly 
increased public interest in the selection of members of the 
municipal legislature and in its debates and decisions; and 
consequently, (8) a greater security against hastily con- 
ceived and possibly imconsidered, or perhaps one-sided, 
enactments which may imperil the city's welfare. Cer- 
tainly, whatever else may be said in favor of or against 
the system, it is essentially democratic in principle and 
effect* 

Henry deForest Baldwin, Esq., Chairman of the Commis- 
sion, has publicly announced his belief in the desirability of P. R. 
for New York City elections and several of the members are 
known to be favorably inclined, but there is still some doubt 
whether P. R. will be included in the final report. The obstacle 
is the fear, on the part of some, that it might be held unconsti- 
tutional. On December 16th Mr. Cutcheon presented to the 
Commission a memorandum covering this question in which 
he said that a good case could be made for the constitutionality 
of P. R. in New York but that he did not believe a favorable 
judicial decision could be counted on with any confidence. He 
suggested a constitutional amendment to remove the doubt. 

The November election materially lessened the chance that 
the Commission's recommendations will be received with favor 
by the Legislature. Ex-Governor Miller, who appointed it, was 
defeated for re-election and the New York City officials who 
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were appointed on the Commission have since withdrawn from 
it. But the advocacy of P. R. for New York City is not confined 
to the members of any one party. The signers of the P. R. pro- 
posal included prominent leaders of every political faith. It is 
not improbable that P. R. will be presented to the Legislature 
independently. 

The Press Favorable 

Whatever may be the fate of the P. R. proposal in the im- 
mediate future, its consideration by the Charter Commission has 
aroused a good deal of public interest. There have been many 
public expressions of approval and but few of opposition. 

The New York American on November 16th commented ad- 
versely on some features of Mr. Cutcheon's charter, but com- 
mended P. R. in the following language : 

Proportional representation is too good a thing to be discarded, along 
with the bad things, in the proposed new city charter, which is up before 
Governor Miller's New York City Charter Revision Commission. . . 
A Board of Aldermen thus chosen would be truly representative of the people. 

Among the other editorial comments were these : 

Brooklyn Daily Eagle, October 9th: "If names count for anything the 
proposal of a committee of prominent citizens to the Charter Revision 
Commission for the introduction of what is known as the Hare system in 
the election of a Board of Aldermen for this city is entitled to respectful 
consideration. Men and women of very diverse political views are among 
the signers — R. Fulton Cutting, George Foster Peabody, the Reverend 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, Morris Hillquit, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, John 
J. Hopper, Lawson Purdy, Samuel Seabury, Jeannette Rankin, Prof. £. R. 
A. Seligman, F. H La Guardia and many others. . . 

"The party division of the electorate carried into the election of Alder- 
men by districts [under the present election system] enables bosses on 
both sides in safe districts to give preferment to what has been called 
the 'yellow dog* type of candidate. The result is a board that is often 
non-representative of the intelligence of the community." 

New York Call, Socialist, October 10th: "If the Charter Commission 
is at all interested in a system that represents, it could not do better than 
to adopt the recommendations embodied in this document." 

New York Sun, October 11th: "It is pointed out that . . . 
minorities, unless they happened to be so distributed as to control a ward, 
were powerless. Minorities, if so distributed as to control the right wards, 
were more powerful than majorities. The plan would correct this evil 
by proportional representation." 

New York Globe, October 19th: "It has succeeded in many com- 
munities which cannot boast greater intelligence than New York. A 
plan which may meet the difficulties of this city has been presented to the 
Charter Commission by a group of well-known citizens. It certainly 
ought to receive hospitable attention." 
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There were good news dispatches in the Tribune, the World, 
the Times, the Herald, the Brooklyn Eagle, the Evening Post, 
the Mail, the Ca//, the Brooklyn Union, and the Journal of Com^ 
merce, and letters by Walter J. Millard and Harriet B. Laidlaw 
in the Sun for November 20th and the Tribune for December 20th 
respectively. The Times of Sunday, January 7th, carried a good 
article by Morris L Ernst, Secretary of the Proportional Rep- 
resentation Committee of New York City, and the World of 
Sunday, November 26th, devoted nearly the whole front page of 
its editorial section to an explanation of P. R. by Richard S. 
Childs, President of the P. R. League and Vice-President of the 
National Municipal League. 

The League of Women Voters of New York City devoted 
most of its news bulletin of December 1st to two articles on 
P. R. by Mr. Childs and Mr. Millard. 



The New York City Qub 

The City Club of New York deserves the credit of having 
suggested P. R. to the Commission as early as last May, when 
little public interest in the subject had yet been aroused. In a 
letter of May 4, 1922, President Nelson S. Spencer forwarded 
to Chairman Baldwin a communication from the City Club's 
committee on charter revision, supplementing its earlier report, 
which contained the following passage: 

Should the Commission decide that a large Board is to be retained, then 
we strongly recommend consideration of the principle of proportional 
representation. . . 

Proportional Representation provides a means of giving fairer rep- 
resentation to minorities. Its advocates claim that it leads to greater 
security of tenure where capacity for leadership is shown. It is a sub- 
ject which should be thoroughly considered by the Commission, for with 
greater home rule an able and representative Board of Aldermen is im- 
perative. 

The Citiaeiis' Union 

The New York City Citizens' Union officially endorsed 
the P. R. proposal by action of its executive committee. The 
position of the orgfanization was presented to the Charter Com- 
mission in the following letter of October 19th, which was given 

some publicity in the New York press : 
Hon. Henry deForest Baldwin, Chairman, 

New York City Charter Revision Conmiission, 
New York City 
Dear Sir: 

The brief recently submitted to your commission presenting a new 
method of election for members of the Board of Aldermen has received 
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the careful attention of the Executive Committee of the Citizens' Union. 
We feel that the extraordinary facts set forth in that document clearly 
call for a change in the present system and the adoption of some fairer 
method. 

For the past twelve years a committee of the Citizens* Union has 
carefully followed the work of the Board of Aldermen and at the end 
of each two year aldermanic term has published an analysis of its work. 
A set of those reports is forwarded herewith. A study of them will show 
that in one way or another the powers of that body have been gradually cut 
down until at present it functions merely as a rubber stamp of the Board 
of Estimate. As a matter of fact, the Board of Aldermen has come to 
occupy such a relatively insignificant part in the government of the city 
that the Citizens' Union has not thought it worth while to publish reports 
on its activities since 1920. 

Our views as to the personnel of the Board of Aldermen are indicated 
by the following extract from the last report of our Committee on the 
Board of Aldermen : 

The standard of the personnel of the Board is very low. There are 
not more than 20 members of the whole sixty-seven whom the aver- 
age man would entrust with an ordinary business transacton. Many are 
ignorant, lazy, superficial, and unwilling to make the effort to in- 
vestigate the facts or even to familiarize themselves with the pro- 
posed ordinances under consideration. . ,* 

Since this report was published conditions have not improved. With 
the probability that increased home rule powers will be conferred on the 
city by the pending Constitutional Amendment and in the grant of powers 
contained in the charter itself, the importance of the part that must be 
played by the local lawmaking body is evident. Some way must be 
found of raising the standard of its personnel and making it more truly 
representative. The Citizens' Union believes, from its long experience 
with that body and from an analysis of aldermanic election results since 
consolidation, that the adoption of a system of proportional representation 
holds out the greatest hope for such a needed improvement. 

Not only has the wide and varied experience in foreign countries in the 
use of proportional representation been uniformly successful over a long 
period of years, but in Canada and cities of the United States where it 
has been tried exceptionally good results have been obtained. We believe 
that all things considered the Hare System will be likely to prove the 
most satisfactory for this city. 

We further believe that a smaller board would result in greater con- 
centration and the likelihood of greater efficiency. 

We trust that this proposal to make our local assembly more truly rep- 
resentative will receive your most serious consideration. 

Very truly yours, 

(Signed) Wm. Jay Schieffelin, 

Chairman. 



♦The letter quotes more at length to similar effect. 
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P. R. Committee Active 

Much of the favorable consideration given to P. R. is due 
to the energetic work of the Proportional Representation Q)m- 
mittee of New York City, organized October 18th as successor 
to the New York City branch of the Proportional Representation 
League "to secure in the new City Charter a method of election 
to the Board of Aldermen that will give just representation to 
all political groups/' During the critical period following its 
organization and before the presentation of Mr. Cutcheon's pro- 
posed charter the Committee maintained an office, through the 
courtesy of Richard S. Childs, at 8 West 9th Street, and em- 
ployed Walter J. Millard, Field Secretary of the P. R. League, 
as its Executive Secretary. The League's Assistant Secretary 
acted as Executive Secretary pro tem before Mr. Millard's 
arrival. 

The Committee has owed much of its effectiveness to the 
unfailing interest and devotion of its Chairman, Albert S. Bard, 
Esq. It is also fortunate in its other officers, Morris L. Ernst, 
Secretary, and Mrs. Charles L. Tiffany, Treasurer. 

In addition to most of the signers of the P. R. proposal whose 
names were given in our last issue, the Committee includes : 
Felix Adler, founder of the Ethical Culture Society; Herman 
Defrem, Secretary of the New York Office Workers' Union; 
Howard S. Cans ; Samuel E. Hyman ; Boudinot Keith ; Florence 
Kelley, General Secretary of the National Consumers' League; 
Nicholas Kelley; Robert D. Kohn; Louis B. Parsons; Joseph 
M. Price, Secretary of the City Government League ; Mary Allan 
Stuart; Edward Thomas; Margaret Loring Thomas; Mary 
Towle ; and B. C. Vladeck, Managing Editor of the Jewish Daily 
Forward and former Alerman. 

The Committee expects to press for the passage of P. R. 
legislation for New York City at this session of the State Legis- 
lature. 

THE BRITISH ELECTIONS 

A Case of Minority Rule 

The recent elections for the British House of Commons 
furnish a striking example of the inadequacy of the method of 
plurality election in single-member districts, especially when 
there are three or more strong parties in the field. No less than 
178 of the new members of the House were elected to represent 
constituencies in which they received less than half of the votes. 
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One such case is the election for Portsmouth Central, in which 
the votes were as follows : 

Privett, F. J. (Conservative) 7,666 

Fisher, Sir T. (National Liberal) 7,659 

Bramsdon, Sir T. (Liberal) 7,192 

Gourd, A. G. (Labour) 6,126 



Total 28,643 

The Conservative member was elected by 26% of the total vote. 
The aggregate result of the elections was a Conservative 
majority based on less than 40% of the total vote. Mr. John 
H. Humphreys, Secretary of the British P. R. Society, gives the 
figures as follows : 

P^ V«e*. Contested „!^* t„ Votes Pf'J^/- ^^^J^"^ 

-Party Votes teals won P«»P<»rtion -^^-^j^ age of age of 

acauwon t© vote perssai seats won votes cast 

Conservative 5,381,433 296 208 18,180 54+ 38+ 

Labour and Co- 
operative 4,232,849 138 164 30,672 25+ 30— 

Liberal 2,621,168 54 101 48,540 10— 19^ 

National Liberal.. 1,585,337 51 61 31,065 9+ 11+ 

Independents and 

others 337,443 8 13 42,180 1+ 2+ 



Totals 14,158,230 547 547 100 100 

Fifty-seven seats were uncontested : Conservative 42, Liberal 
6, National Liberal 4, Labour 4, Nationalist 1. 

These figures do not include the votes cast for University 
seats, eleven of which were filled by P. R. In Cambridge Uni- 
versity P. R. was responsible for the election of a non-Con- 
servative for the first time in years. In Oxford, on the other 
hand, the Conservatives polled more than two-thirds of the votes 
and consequently elected, consistently with the principle of P. R., 
both of the University's members. 

Many are inclined to condone the plurality system used in 
most of the constituencies by pointing to the fact that under 
P. R. no single party would have had a working majority. Such 
observations assume that without P. R. a Parliament without a 
majority party is unlikely. The fallacy of that assumption is 
shown by Mr. Humphreys of the P. R. Society in a letter which 
appeared in the South Wales Daily News on January 1st. Re- 
ferring to the December elections in Australia and New Zealand, 
where the old single-member district system is used, Mr. Hum- 
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phreys points out that in the new Australian House of Repre- 
sentatives there are 28 Labor members, 27 Nationalists, and 20 
representatives of the Country Party and Liberals, and that in 
New Zealand the Government, which was put in power at the 
previous election by 40% of the votes, elected only 38 members, 
the Liberals electing 25 and Labour 17. Both countries will have 
to face the problem of government without a majority party 
and without the assurance, which P. R. would give, that any 
majority of the members in Parliament would represent a major- 
ity of the voters. 

The danger of entrusting the destinies of a nation to a single 
minority party has already been indicated by two divisions in 
the House of Commons on matters relating to the Safeguarding 
of Industries Act. All three of the opposition parties voted 
solidly against the Government, the one or two exceptions being 
balanced by Conservatives who voted with the opposition. In 
this case the Conservative representatives of approximately five 
and a half million voters were able to out-vote the representa- 
tives of eight and a half million. 

The Oadook for P. R. 

Mr. Humphreys ventures the opinion that "the general elec- 
tion has brought P. R. perceptibly nearer." 

Little can be said of the prospects of a P. R. bill in Great 
Britain at the present time, but it is interesting to note that such 
a bill would not be without powerful support even within the 
ranks of the ruling party. We learn from Mr. Humphreys that 
"Lord Salisbury, outlining Conservative policy before the elec- 
tion, said that one of the tasks of the new Parliament would be 
to 'put our own constitution right,' and in his statement of policy 
he included not only a reform of the Second Chamber but the 
restoration of the representative character of Parliament." 
When the P. R. bill was defeated in 1920 by a vote of 211 to 112, 
it received more votes from the Conservatives than from any 
other party even though the Conservative vote against it was 
responsible for its defeat. The recent elections have emphasized 
the possibility of a Labour landslide, and far-seeing Conservatives 
will be influenced by considerations of prudence as well as 
justice in lending P. R. their support. 

The other parties may be counted on in general to favor 
P. R. The Labour Party, which has advanced to the role of 
"his Majesty's opposition," voted five to one for the P. R. Bill 
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in Parliament in 1920. How far the lure of approaching power 
may dampen its enthusiasm remains to be seen. 

The Independent Liberal Party included a demand for P. R. 
in its pre-election platform of ten planks. In 1920 its members 
voted 21 to 4 for P. R. and its leaders, Mr. Asquith and Sir Donald 
Maclean, gave the proposal their support. 

The National Liberals also gave P. R. a majority (31 to 
24) in 1920 in spite of their leader's indifference at that time. 
Since the elections Mr. Lloyd George has shown more interest 
in the subject. The following is taken from an article by him 
dated November 22nd which was gfiven international circulation. 



Lloyd George on R^reftentation 

The result of the elections has fully justified those who 
maintained that no party standing alone could hope to secure 
the measure of public support which will guarantee stable gov- 
ernment. It is true that the Conservatives have succeeded in 
obtaining the return of a majority of the members to the new 
Parliament, but the most notable feature of the elections is the 
return of a decisive majority of members by a very definite 
minority of electors. 

"I observe that the Prime Minister, in returning thanks to 
the nation, claims that he has received a vote of confidence from 
the people of this country. Out of a total of 15,000,000 his candi- 
dates secured fewer than 6,000,000 votes. Making full allowances 
for uncontested seats, this figure cannot be stretched out to a 
height much above 6,000,000. That means that only two-fifths 
of the electorate voted confidence in the administration, while 
three-fifths voted confidence in other leaders of groups. A 
minority of 3,000,000 in the national referendum could hardly be 
claimed as a vote of confidence. . . 

"I place this fact in the forefront because it is bound to 
have a profound effect upon the course of events in— or maybe 
beyond — ^the lifetime of this Parliament. It is the first time 
certainly, since the Reform Act, when a pronounced minority 
of the electorate has succeeded in securing control of Parliament 
and the Government of the country. It will be idle to pretend 
that in a democratic country like ours, thoroughly imbued with 
the spirit of representative government, this does not weaken 
the moral authority of the Government of the day. Therefore, 
if the Government is wise, it will bear that fact in mind and will 
not commit itself to policies which challenge the nine millions 
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who, between them, represent a majority of the people of this 
country. . . 

"The corollary to this curious working of our electoral sys- 
tem is to be found in the under-representation of the parties in 
the present Parliament; and unless representative government 
is to be discredited altogether, the present Parliament ought at 
once to devote its mind and direct its energies to the discovery 
of some method and machinery which will avert the danger 
which undoubtedly arises from the working of the present 
system. . . 

"We are faced with a new danger to constitutional govern- 
ment. What has happened at this election may be repeated at 
the next — ^but not necessarily in favor of the same party. If we 
are to be governed by a succession of administrations who rule 
in spite of the protest of a majority of the people, the authority 
of the government will be weakened beyond repair. 

"The luck of the electoral table has this time favored the 
Conservatives. Next time it may turn in favor of the Labour 
Party. They have secured many seats this time by a minority 
of votes. This time the votes cast for them have attained the 
gigantic aggregate of four millions and a quarter. Conditions 
were in many respects against them. Their funds were exhausted 
by a prolonged period of heavy unemployment. The trade union 
movement was passing through the ebb tide of its prosperity, 
both in funds and in members. There was a good deal of dis- 
content with the trade union leaders. Many workmen felt that 
they had been let down badly in industrial disputes. Moreover, 
Labour had been committed by visionaries to a rash experiment 
which handicapped it severely in the election. 

"The next time may be the spring tide of Labour. They 
have learned their lesson at the polls and are not likely to repeat 
the blunder of November, 1922. Supposing, under these con- 
ditions, they add another two millions to their poll. Although 
other groups may secure between them nine millions of votes, 
Labour may have the same luck as the Conservatives at the elec- 
tion and be placed in power by a decisive majority of members 
elected by a minority of votes. 

"I am not going to speculate as to what may happen under 
these conditions — the kind of legislation that may be proposed, 
the action of the House of Lords in reference to it, provoking, as 
it undoubtedly will, a fierce clash and conflict, or the turn 
given to administration in various departments of govern- 
ment. 
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"Of one thing I am, however, certain. That is that a minor- 
ity administration in 1922 and onward will help to discredit the 
government with certain classes of the community. A minority 
administration will weaken the respect of other classes for rep- 
resentative government, and between them, an atmosphere will 
be created inimical to the moral authority of all government 
in this country. . . 

"I therefore earnestly trust that in the interest of stability 
and good government, which must be based on the good will 
and cooperation of the community as a while, this Parliament 
will apply its mind seriously to finding some means of preventing 
a repetition, either in one direction or the other, of this freak 
of representative government." 

THE LEAGUE'S AFFAIRS 
The Annual Meeting 

The second annual meeting of the P. R. League, Inc., was 
held at the City Club, Philadelphia, November 23, 1922, with Mr. 
Richard S. Childs in the chair. The following trustees were 
elected: George Burnham, Jr., Richard S. Childs, Paul H. 
Douglas, C. G. Hoag, Albert B. Maris, J. Henry Scattergood, and 
Thomas Raeburn White. 

Thomas Raeburn White, Esq., Vice-President of the League, 
spoke on the issue of constitutionality as it has come up in sev- 
eral states. Dr. Lucy L. W. Wilson gave her impressions of 
P. R. in Czechoslovakia. Colonel H. M. Waite, President of the 
National Municipal League and first City Manager of Dayton, 
told "why Dayton needs P. R." He declared that communities 
are not going to get the full benefit of the manager plan until 
the commission or council is made "a cross section of the popu- 
lation." The President explained the situation in New York City, 
which is covered in another article in this issue. Mr. Millard 
and Mr. Hoag also spoke. 

The Budget for 1923 

The budget for 1923 is printed below. It shows what is 
needed for the continuation of the work on the present basis. 
We can use more to good advantage : we can hardly do the work 
adequately on less. 

The bills for dues, with the annual appeal for additional 
contributions, have already been sent out. If you have not yet 
responded, please do so now. "Follow-up" letters of appeal and 
duplicate bills cost money. If those who gave subscriptions in 
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addition to dues in 1922 will renew their former subscriptions 
and all the rest who can will give from $5 to $25 apiece, the 
required amount may be made up at once. Remember that what 
we are doing — on a "shoestring," considering the importance of 
the results — is making a fundamental and permanent improve- 
ment in voting, v/hich is the base on which rests the whole 
structure of government. 

This is a critical year. We have to help educate Cleveland, 
a city of almost 800,000 people, in the use of the Hare ballot by 
November. If Minneapolis, a city of 380,000, holds an election 
on the adoption of P. R., as is likely, we must help there. The 
campaign for a change in the constitution of California, to per- 
mit the use of P. R., will come this year. And there will be 
other special tasks — not as great as these, perhaps, but im- 
portant — besides the routine work required to furnish ammu- 
nition and expert service to ,the many teachers of P. R. and 
leaders for it who are scattered on the firing line. We hope 
the response to this year's appeal will be immediate and so gen- 
erous that the League's staff may give all their attention to these 
tasks, with nothing to worry about. 

Budget 

Office Rent $700.00 

Office Supplies 300.00 

Office Salaries* 

Assistant Secretary 3,000.00 

Stenographer-Bookkeeper 1,716.00 

Part-time Stenographer 600.00 

Office Boy (part time) 275.00 

Salary and Traveling and Hotel Expenses of Field Sec- 

retary** 4,000.00 

Other Traveling Expenses 500.00 

Fire Insurance 28.50 

Telephone and Telegraph 90.00 

P. R. Review and Supplements 1,000.00 

Pamphlets and Leaflets 500.00 

Miscellaneous Printing 125.00 

Postage 300.00 

Advertising 150.00 

Books, Periodicals, Expressage, Affidavits, etc 100.00 

Multigraphing and Mimeographing 100.00 

Auditing 35.00 

$13,519.50 

♦The General Secretary-Treasurer, who is in charge of the League's office, 
receives no salary. 

♦♦The special Five Year Fund for field work came to an end September 
30, 1922. Hereafter the field work must be paid for from the general funds. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 

For Year Ending December 31, 1922 
GENERAL FUND 

(For Field Work Fond See Separate Sutement Following) 

ReeeipiM 

Balance on hand January 1, 1922. I^*^^ 

Membership dues 924.70 

Contributions in addition to dues 6,429.00 

Subscriptions to P. /?. Review 152.85 

Subscriptions to all the League's publications 56.00 

Sale of pamphlets, leaflets, and books 78.72 

Telephone calls (^sonal use by office force) 61.04 

Stenographic services (personal use by office force) 331.16 

Loan from C. G. Hoag (see repayment item under expenditures) 50.00 

Refunds 8.56 

Profit on sale of temi>orar^ investments 46.16 

Interest on deposits and mvestments 28.35 

Annual meeting, November 39.00 

Transfer of funds from Field Work Fund to close that account 380.55 

$8,644.23 

Exp^nditurmM 

Office rent $700.06 

Office supplies 305.37 

Office salaries* 

Assistant Secretary 2374.99 

Stenographers 1,951.68 

Office boy 254.66 

Translator 150.00 

Insurance on furniture and supplies 28.50 

Telephone and telegraph (see item under receipts) 152.22 

Printing: ^^ 

P. R, Review 757.19 .. ^ 

Pamphlets 57.00 f 

Miscellaneous 95.93 

PosUge 258.31 

Advertising (Woman Citizen, Survey, etc.) 130.36 

Books, subscriptions, pmr; etc 29.96 

Repayment of loan to C. G. Hoag 50.00 

Interest on loan 2.66 

Multigraphin^ and mimeographing 7SJ0 

Local travelmg expenses 2.35 

Expressage 7.24 

Plates and photographs 43.49 

Foreign exchange .84 

Safe deposit box 5.25 

Payment to Illinois P. R. League 10.00 

P. K. Dinner (see item under receipts) 52.50 

Audit of 1921 accounts 30.00 

Balance on hand, December 31, 1922 618.33 

$8,644.23 
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CONTRIBUTIONS IN ADDITION TO DUES 

Allen S2.00 Walter J. Branson $8.00 

illiam Sumner Appleton 5.00 Willard Brooks 3.00 

(Hiarles L. Babcock 3.00 £. Lewis Bumham 7.00 

Albert S. Bard 3.00 George Bumham. Jr 100.00 

Ernest J. Batten 3.00 Miss Mary A. Bumham lUO.OO 

Albert T. Bell 23.00 Gtorge E. Buxton. 3.00 

Alexander Graham Bell 98.00 Chicago Friend 1,000.00 

Edward W. Bemis 10.00 Edwin L. Qarke 1.00 

William E. Boynton * 50.00 Dr. A. F. C^jca 2.00 

*The (jeneral Secretary-Treasurer, who is in charge of the League's office, receives 
no salary. 
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Edward T. Dinn 

Charlu F. Dote. 

Clurkt W. EUM 

Sarah W. ElUoMa. 

Richard Etr , 

Ir«inB Fiaber 

William DtMlttjr Fonlkc... 
Waller Frank 



Hr*. Helen B. Gilman..., 



fel^L* 



John J. Hopper 

Dr. Mirv D. Hniier ... 



ftalice John Idingtoo 
i» Uarr K. Ingbu: 
Franklin N. Jewelt ... 



K. tl^lare Johnaon... 



iSn^Tf^^^ Keller 



Rayner W. Eelaey 

"--^eld A.. King.... 



Har.. _. 

Robert D. Kohn.,,. 

Gardner Littimet 

Morn. E. Leedi 

Prof, and Mrs, Robert D. Leigh 

Mill Mary W. Llppiacatt. 

Hiaa Elizabeth K. Livemrare 

Hr*. Lrdia T. Loeuib 

F. -W. L™h_. 



R. C. 



Albert B. Maria 

Sfver^McClinfST"*- 
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Theodore F. Thieme 
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J. Delancer Verplnnck 
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Charlea Zneblia . 



FIELD WORK ACCOUNT 



Sabicriptiona for rear ending September 30, 1921: 



Jeremiah W. Jenka . 



Snbscriptiona (or rear ending Saptamba 30, UOI: 



tlOOO 



George Eutnian _( _« 

Jeremiah W. Jeofca 

S. H. Merrill 

C. A. Hollen ..„. — —.. 



Alfred G. ScatteigMd , 

■'-- M. C. Scatumod . 



Sofoa W. Wedn . 



Feei and Expentea Received 



k of W. J. Hillardi 

renport, Iowa. Cliambtr ol Commerce $SS.OO 

h Diiirici. Mmn., League ol Women Voters 50.00 

rmonl, Minn,, CWler Commiaiion.. 41M 

.ilUte qF CoviTninl-IilaL Fffirii^i-v. rhlrogn tfitn 

3tieth Cen 



itur* Oub ol Pitlib 



Siom CitT. low.. League of V 
Sioux Fitli S. D.. Leagne of 

Minneiotm League ol Women 'tuleu jiu.wt 

Dm MoiBM, Iowa. Leagoo of Women Voleri 3S.00 

S,ne»Yille. Wiscoiuin. Lesgue of Women Voleri 4.00 

adiion, Witcoiuin, Intercollegiate League of Women Voleri l.W 

UniTcriilT ol Kaiuai 38.00 

Omaha, Nebraska, League of Women Voten 2S.00 

Maraballtown, Iowa S.OO 

Pratt. Kanaag, League of Women Voters 16.M 

Si. Joseph, Miasoori, Commercial Club.. IS.OO 

L. E. AylesTrorlh. Nehratka , 2S.00 

St. Joieph, Missouri, Cilr Club IS.OO 

Uanville. Illinois, KiHanis Oob and LeaRuc ol Women Voten 2S.00 

Lakewood. Ohio, League ol Women Voleri 2S.OT 

Toledo. Ohio, League of Women Voters 10.00 

Belleionlfline, Ohio. League of Women Voters IS.OO 

Undon, Ohio, League ol Women Voters S.OO 

Toledo, Ohio. City Oub , 30.50 

ColuDibDS, Ohio, Chamber of Commerce Ji.OO 

Sedgwick Count/. Ohio. League of Women Voters 2S.0t 

National Monidpat League, for engagements in Tore Haute, 

Indiana, and Poughfceepaie, New Vork 11BJ3 

Rhode Island Leagoe of Women Voieia 34.00 

Boston Charter Aaioeiation 138.13 

St. Louis, :- - - ■ ~ -- — 



oui), Missoori, League oi Women Voters 

nal lutilBle of Public Administration, New York. 

St. Loois, Missouri, Town Club 



New York City Proportionat H_, 

Maiiachusetts League ol Women Voters . .. 

West Virginia League ol Women Voters .. . 
For vork of C, G. Hoag (expensea); 

WilmingloD, Del., Chamber ol Commetee ,. 
for work of George H. Hallett. Jr.: 

Ashtabula, Ohio, Chamber of Commerce 

Church of the Ascension, New York 

Wn. Anna N. Davis, Boston expenses 

Mri. Lewis S. Wolff, New York cKpenscs. ... 
For work of Alfred N. Chandler: 

Miss H. Lippincott - 



We have audited the General Fund and Field Work Fund accounts 
of Mr. C. G. Hoaf;, Treasurer of the League, for the year ended 31st 
December, 1922, and found them to be correct, and the foregoing state- 
ments correctly set forth the Receipts and Expenditures of the General 
Fund for the year ended 31st December, 1922, and of the Field Work 
Fund for the period from 1st October, 1921, to 31st December, 1922. 
LYBRAND. ROSS BROS. & MONTGOMERY, 

Accountants and Auditors 
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P. R. NEWS 
United States 

On December 18th the Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
Bridgeport Charter Commission passed a resolution which 

reads in part as follows: "That whatever form 
of charter we ultimately adopt (and that matter is hereby left 
for decision at a later date) we hereby pledge ourselves to include 
in our revision substantial adherence to the following princi- 
ples : . . . A system of proportional representation whereby 
the minority of the electorate shall be represented in the Com- 
mon Council." The Commission has in mind the use of the Hare 
system. 

The proposal to abolish the office of city manager 
Dayton and revert to the mayor and council plan, with the 

ward system of election instead of election at large, 
was defeated by the voters of Dayton, Ohio, on November 7th by 
a vote of 25,953 to 16,159. Although the attack on the first 
city manager charter in the United States was thus successfully 
frustrated, the fact that after nine years more than three-eighths 
of the votes were cast against it is causing its friends real con- 
cern. They are proceeding with plans for a P. R. amendement 
to make the city commission more representative. On January 
15th, 70 representatives of all the most important organizations 
in the city endorsed a plan for the formation of a permanent 
"Good Government League," the first of whose duties will be to 
consider the revision of the city charter, with special emphasis 
on P. R. The organization meeting was addressed by Walter 
J. Millard, Field Secretary of the P. R. League, who conducted 
a mock election under the Hare system. 

At the November election the voters of Montana 
Montana amended their constitution so as to allow city and 
county governments to be consolidated. It is 
gratifying that the amendment is so worded as to leave no rea- 
sonable doubt of the constitutionality of P. R. for cities, towns, 
and counties, whether consolidated or not. 

Dr. A. R. Hatton, who framed the new P. R.-city manager 
charter of Cleveland, has been engaged to frame a manager 
charter for the city of Butte and Silver Bow County. There is 
also a possibility that a state-wide optional county manager bill 
will be drafted in the near future. P. R. will be considered in 
connection with both bills. 
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A home rule constitutional amendment was 
Pennsylvania ratified at the November election in Pennsyl- 
vania. After the passage of enabling legislation 
by the state legislature Pennsylvania cities will be able to adopt 
and amend their own city charters. 

The fourth P. R. council of the pioneer P. R. city 
Ashtabula in this country is making an exceptional record. 

Last spring former City Manager Turner resigned 
and the council appointed in his place W. M. Cotton of Dayton, 
the city's first out-of-town manager. Mr. Cotton has now 
served six months with general satisfaction. The council has 
to its credit the solution of an unusually difficult street car situ- 
ation which has been vexing the city for years. Under private 
operation the street car service deteriorated rapidly, yet every 
attempt to remedy the situation met with some insurmountable 
difficulty. Last spring the council passed an ordinance for the 
purchase of the lines for $150,000. The ordinance was accepted 
by the company and ratified by the people at a special election on 
April 24th. The lines were formally taken over on August 1st. 
The council is now making plans to spend about $75,000 on repairs 
and new equipment. Other large enterprises are being handled 
in a businesslike way. In contrast to most Ohio cities Ashtabula 
has just been able to reduce its tax rate from 18.4 to 17.6 mills, 
with a further reduction in actual payments due to a cut in the 
assessments. 

Critics of the single transferable vote or Hare 
San Francisco system of proportional representation some- 
Central Count times object to its requirement that the bal- 
lots be brought together to a central counting 
place after a preliminary sorting at the voting places. San Fran- 
cisco, which holds its elections at large but does not use the 
Hare system, has dispensed with the precinct count entirely for 
some years. As soon as the polls are closed all the ballots are 
sent at once to a central auditorium where they are counted 
all together by a large staff of workers. This plan has not only 
made the prevention of fraud easier but has actually saved time 
and expense. As a result of San Francisco's satisfactory ex- 
peiience a state law has recently been passed (California Laws, 
1921, Ch. 651, p. 1098) making the central count optional for 
any city or county or consolidated city and county in the 
state. 
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On December 28th the Pennsylvania State 

PeniuL State Education Association used the Hare system 

Education Assn. for the second time at its annual convention 

in Bethlehem. A president, second vice- 
president, five members of a legislative committee, four mem- 
bers of a resolutions committee, and fourteen state delegates 
to the next convention of the National Education Association 
were elected. The counts were conducted simultaneously by 
delegates to the convention under the supervision of the Assistant 
Secretary of the P. R. League. 

The thirty-two Philadelphia delegates had been chosen 
under the same system in an election with 150 nominees in which 
about 2,500 ballots were ca,st. The count — unusually difficult on 
account of the number of the nominees — was carried 
through in good order by Philadelphia members familiar 
with the system without assistance from the League's 
staff. 



With the cooperation of the educational 

Philadelphia authorities a "Philadelphia Public School 

School Council Council" has just been organized ''to aid in 

the formulation of educational policies and 
to foster the development of the highest professional ideals in 
the Philadelphia Public Schools." Its membership consists of 
all persons employed as teachers or administrators in the public 
school system. The original constitution, adopted by vote of 
the prospective members January 5, 1923, divides the membership 
into twenty-six functional groups, each electing one delegate — 
in one case two delegates — ^to a council which acts as the govern- 
ing body of the organization. Article VII, Section 1, of the Con- 
stitution reads : "Delegates shall be elected by secret sealed 
ballot and by the Hare system by the groups which they are 
to represent. In all groups represented by only one delegate the 
Hare system shall be applied as a system of majority preferential 
voting." 

The place and time of the annual convention 

City Managers' of the City Managers' Association, held in 

Convention Kansas City, November 14th to 16th, 1922, 

was determined by a mail vote of the mem- 
bership according to the Hare system applied as a method of 
majority preferential voting. 
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At its second annual convention held in 
Women Chicago November 14th to 16th the Illinois 
Voters League of Women Voters adopted a pro- 

gram for immediate action for its Efficiency 
in Government Department, the first item of which reads as 
follows: "Methods of Voting. A thorough study of the prin- 
ciples of proportional representation is urged — a comparison of 
its working with the present primary law. A study of its actual 
working in Cleveland and Sacramento can be made." 

On January 4th the Girls City Club of the 

Girls Club Uses Eastern Pennsylvania League of Girls Clubs 

P. R. elected its officers and the other members 

of the executive committee by the Hare 
system of P. R. The election was conducted by Miss Alice Shoe- 
maker, Educational Secretary of the Eastern Pennsylvania 
League, who reports that the election gave representation to the 
different groups which existed within the club because of a recent 
consolidation of separate organizations. 

The newly formed Philadelphia chapter of 
Philadelphia the American Association of Social Work- 
Social Workers ers has adopted P. R. for its Executive and 

Membership committees. Six members of 
each committee are to be elected annually. The chairman, vice- 
chairman, and secretary-treasurer, elected separately, will be 
members of the committees ex-officio. 

Canada 

The supposed difficulty of marking preferences on 
Calgary the Hare ballot is sometimes offered as an objection 

to the system. It is even feared by some that the 
introduction of the new ballot will greatly cut down the num- 
ber of voters who go to the polls. It is interesting, therefore, to 
learn that a friendly competition planned by the Gyro Club for 
the highest vote in proportion to population in the cities of west- 
ern Canada which held their elections on December 11th was won 
by Calgary, which has used the Hare system since 1916. 13,168 
votes were cast in the election for Mayor and Councilmen out 
of a total population of about 75,000. In view of the fact that 
the temperature at Calgary on election day reached 22 degrees 
below zero, this is a remarkable showing. The second place 
in the contest was won by Victoria, which had a spirited contest 
for Mayor under the old system. 
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The city of Vancouver has just held its second 
Vancouver P. R. election. The Vancouver Province, which 

has consistently opposed P. R., unwittingly bore 
witness to the salutary effects of an election system which gives 
fair representation to all elements in the following language 
(Editorial, December 14, 1922) : "Vancouver has come through 
a rather closely contested election of Mayor, Council, and School 
Board, and a decision on important by-laws and plebiscites, with- 
out any serious exhibitions of wrath or much personal abuse and 
recrimination. Compared with the high feeling in the Parliament 
of the Empire and the Legislature of British Columbia at the 
same time, the electors of Vancouver and the candidates have 
behaved with composure and restraint. The comparatively large 
vote cast in the face of many impediments shows that this good- 
nature is not due to indifference." 

City Clerk George Beach writes that the sorting and 
Regina counting of ballots in Regina's second P. R. election 

was done by about sixteen high school students. He 
says that "the boys very quickly got on to the exacting work 
of sorting, counting, checking, and re-checking the ballots. They 
took great interest in the various steps and showed a keen desire 
to see the final results obtained in quick time. Commissioner 
Thornton, City Solicitor Blair, the Supervisors, and I were well 
satisfied with their work and the smoothness with which the 
count was carried out." 

News from Abroad 

The Constitution of the Irish' Free State, as fin- 
Irish ally passed October 25th by unanimous vote of 
Free State the Dail Eireann and subsequently ratified and 

put into effect by the British Parliament, is in 
substantially the same form as the draft constitution referred 
to in our issue of last July. P. R. is prescribed for elections of 
both Houses of Parliament. 

The National Union of Teachers of England 
British Teachers and Wales has adopted P. R. for the elec- 
tions of its Executive Committee. 

The British P. R. Society has just pre- 
London Commission sented to the Royal Commission on 

London Government a carefully pre- 
pared memorandum analysing the unwholesome effects, on 
efficiency and economy in local government, of the method of 
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plurality election in multi-member districts as used in all the 
London boroughs. The memorandum gives many convincing 
examples from recent London elections and recommends pro- 
portional representation with the single transferable vote. It 
cites the fact that the Local Government Bill authorizing the 
use of P. R., which has several times passed the House of Lords, 
has been endorsed by the London County Council and the coun- 
cils of seven metropolitan boroughs. 

In the recent election of the New Zealand lower 
New 21ealand house the Liberal and Labour Parties together 

secured a majority of four over the Reform 
Party, which previously had a majority of the members. In 
view of this fact the following pronouncements are of special 
interest : 

Mr. Wilford, Parliamentary leader of the Liberal Party, 
quoted in the Auckland Star, July 19, 1922: "I have also said that 
if we came back with a majority over the Reform Party that it 
would be necessary for the Liberal Party to pass a Proportional 
Representation bill, and go to the country." 

Manifesto issued by the National Executive of the New 
Zealand Labour Party, quoted in the Maoriland Worker, Novem- 
ber 8, 1922: "The Labour Party stands for PROPORTIONAL 
REPRESENTATION, a means whereby all schools of thought 
are insured representation according to their strength. The 
present system in which the Massey Government, whilst in a 
minority of 129,745 votes, holds the reins of Government, should 
not be allowed to continue. At the 1919 election the Labour 
Party polled 127,025 votes for eight members ; the Massey 
Party 206,461 for forty-four members. This means that each 
Labour member in the present Parliament represents 15,878 
votes, while each Reform member represents 4,693 votes 
only." 

M. Georges Bonnefous, President of the French Gov- 
France ernment's Commission du Suffrage Universel, has 
presented a new report from the Commission recom- 
mending a genuine system of proportional representation in 
place of the unsatisfactory hybrid system now in use for Parlia- 
mentary elections. M. Poincare has replied that he personally 
is a believer in P. R. and will try to secure for the Commission's 
recommendation an early consideration. 
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The Fascist! Government of Italy is proposing to do 
Italy away with proportional representation and substitute 

a system akin to the one which has proved so unfortu- 
nate in France. Either two-thirds or three-fourths of the seats 
in each region are to be given to the party which polls most votes 
in the region and the rest divided among the other parties in 
proportion to their votes. The purpose of the change is to give 
the Government a large working majority, which it could not 
hope to receive under an equitable distribution of seats. A series 
of articles which appeared from December 28th to the 31st in 
Corriere ddla Sera, edited by Senator Albertini, points out that 
the proposed system is not only highly artificial and likely to 
have unfortunate practical results but may even fail to achieve 
its primary purpose. 

The list of P. R. countries previously 
More P. R. Countries published in this Review should be ex- 
tended to include Chili, Roumania, 
Esthonia, and the Free City of Danzig. All the countries named 
use list systems of P. R. for national elections. (See the book 
review which follows.) 



THE NEW CONSTITUTIONS OF EUROPE 

This is the title of a scholarly work by Professors McBain and 
Rogers of Columbia University, published by Doubleday, Page & 
Company, New York, last fall. The book is a comprehensive 
survey of the main tendencies of the many constitutions adopted 
by European states as a result of the Great War. It includes 
careful English translations of the new constitutions of Germany, 
Prussia, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, Russia, Poland, the 
Free City of Danzig, Esthonia, and Finland, and of the con- 
stitutional amendments passed since the war by Belgium and 
France. 

Chapter V is devoted entirely to proportional representation, 
the one political device prescribed in every one of the constitu- 
tions except that of Russia.* This is a comprehensive and useful 
review of P. R. in the nations covered. 

♦In France, however, in connection with provisions which nullify its use 
in many districts so that the general results are a travesty of true represen- 
tation. 
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WHERE P. R. WOULD HELP 

I 

"The Miami (Fla.) Commission is composed of five bank 
presidents." — City Manager Bulletin, August, 1922. 

II 

Voters of the Second District of Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania, 
where P. R. is not in use, are not behind other American com- 
munities in the political game of "follow the leader" which is 
promoted by our outworn election systems. The Philadelphia 
Record for May 1st reports: "In some unexplained manner the 
name of J. J. Weldin appeared on the ballot [for the office of 
assessor]. He was elected, but after a search lasting a month 
it was disclosed that no such man ever lived there. The 
court declared the office vacant and made an appoint- 
ment." 



WHAT WE ADVOCATE 

The P. R. League urges proportional representation with 
the single transferable vote — the Hare system — for the election 
of representative bodies. 

This system of election gives every group of like-minded 
voters the share of the members elected that it has of the votes 
cast. 

It does this by giving every voter a single vote, either at 
large or in a district electing several members, and requiring a 
separate quota of votes for the election of each member. 

It allows the voter to make his vote count without knowing 
beforehand whether his favorite can secure the necessary quota 
or not. All he has to do is to mark not only his first choice but 
as many alternative choices as he likes. If it is found that his 
ballot cannot possibly help elect his first choice, it is 
used instead for the first of his later choices whom it can 
help. 

For a detailed description of the system, see the P. R. 
League's Leaflet No 5. 



SACRAMENTCVS REGRETS 



^Sacramento received one of the most 
severe blows in her history when the 
supreme court of California yesterday 
refused to rehear her petition that she 
be allowed to keep her progressive voting 
system. • • 

''Sacramento's first election under 
proportional representation, a year and a 
half ago, brought congratulations and 
favorable comment from all parts of the 
country and — ^which is more difficult to 
secure — from Sacramento's ovm citizens. 

''Men who had been skeptical about 
the plan when it was adopted were en- 
thusiastic over its merits after they saw 
it in operation. It gave Sacramento a 
thoroughly representative city counciL 

"Sacramento will again, in time, have 
proportional representation voting, as will 
every other governmental group in the 
United States." . . 

"The Sacramento Star,** Editorial 
December 23, 1922 
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P. R. CONSTITUTIONAL IN OHIO 
Cleveland's New Charter Upheld 

On March 6th the Supreme Court of Ohio rendered its deci- 
sion that the Hare system of proportional representation as pre- 
scribed in the new Cleveland charter is in conformity with the 
Constitution of the State of Ohio and the Constitution of the 
United States. The decision upheld the previous decisions of 
the lower courts in the cases of William Reutener v. the City 
of Cleveland et al., and Hile, a Taxpayer, v. the City of Cleveland. 

The opinions in the two cases were written by Judge 
Florence Allen of Cleveland. The opinion in the Reutener case 
was her first opinion as a member of the State Supreme Court. 
It seems peculiarly appropriate that the first Supreme Court deci- 
sion granting to men and women alike the right to an effective 
ballot should have been the first opinion written by the first 
American woman to sit on a Supreme Court bench. 

The opinion in each case was concurred in by Chief Justice 
Marshall and Judges Wanamaker, Jones, Mathias, and Day, 
Judge Robinson dissenting. 

The plaintiff in the Reutener case held that Cleveland's new 
charter adopted at the polls as an amendment to the old charter 
in 1921 was too voluminous to constitute an amendment in any 
proper sense, that the question had not been properly submitted 
on the ballot because it had been condensed into 86 lines, and that 
the Hare system violates the provision of Article V, Section 1, of 
the Ohio Constitution that every citizen of the state having cer- 
tain qualifications shall be "entitled to vote at all elections." The 
plaintiff contended that this language should be interpreted to 
give every voter the right to have votes counted for as many 
representatives as are to be elected within his geographical dis- 
trict, citing as authority the previous Ohio case of State ex rel. 
V. Constantine, in which a form of limited or restricted voting was 
held to be unconstitutional, and the decisions against P. R. in the 
courts of Michigan and California. 

The court decided that a general revision of a charter could 
be submitted as a single amendment, that the amendment had 
been properly submitted to the voters of Cleveland, and that 
Article V, Section 1, was inapplicable on account of the home rule 
amendment of 1912, which granted to municipalities "all powers 
of local self government." 
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A Valuable Precedent 

Although the decision was thus based in the first instance on 
provisions which are not paralleled in other state constitutions, 
Judge Allen's opinion also took up the charge that proportional 
representation is an abridgment of fundamental electoral rights 
in a way that should prove a most valuable precedent in other 
states. It directly contradicts the reasoning of the California 
and Michigan courts and the earlier ruling of the Ohio Supreme 
Court in the Constantine case in the following language : 

Plaintiff in error can hardly contend that a voting system 
which may at times deprive a ballot of its full effect is neces- 
sarily unconstitutional. 

That the effect of a vote is often nullified in our elections 
is axiomatic. It is a matter of common knowledge that 
national presidents have been elected upon an actual minor- 
ity. John Quincy Adams, for instance, received fewer 
popular votes than Andrew Jackson in the election of 1824. 
The popular vote for Jackson was 155,872; for Adams, 
105,321. (Cyclopedia of American Government, Vol. Ill, 
page 11.) That is to say, votes of a plurality of electors 
are not always counted so as to be effective in national 
elections. It is also a matter of common knowledge that 
through the gerrymander districts may be practically de- 
prived of the right to have their votes effective in elections, 
that is, a majority may be so districted as to become a minor- 
ity without power of electing its candidates. 

The vote of an elector may, then, under our present form 
of state and national government, be shorn of its effect, so 
far as the actual election of the elector's candidate is con- 
cerned, without invalidating the method of election. 

However, does the fact that the elector under this system 
votes a first choice for one officer only, there being from 
five to nine to be elected in the ward, violate the provision 
of Article V, Section 1, of the Constitution, that every 
elector shall be entitled to vote at all elections? 

On the face meaning of this section the Hare system of 
Proportional Representation does not violate the Ohio Con- 
stitution, for the elector is not prevented from voting at any 
election. He is entitled to vote at every municipal election, 
even though his vote may be effective in the election of 
fewer than the full number of candidates, and he has exactly 
the same voting power and right as every other elector. 
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The plaintiff in error, however, claims that the State v. 
Constantine (42 Ohio St., 437) is an authority binding upon 
this court in his favor. The second and third paragraphs 
of the syllabus in this case read as follows : 

"2. Where an office is filled by an election, the election 
must conform to the requirements of the Constitution, and 
each elector of the district is entitled to vote for a candi- 
date for each office to be filled at the election. 

"3. A statute authorizing the election of four members 
of the police board at the same election, but which denies to 
an elector the right to vote for more than two members, is 
in conflict with Article V of the Constitution." 

This case is certainly an authority against the proposition 
of the defendant in error. The slight circumstance that lim- 
ited voting was condemned in the Constantine case, while it 
is proportional representation that is here attacked, does not 
greatly differentiate the cases. 

State ex rel. v. Constantine, however, extended the plain 
language of the constitution far beyond the word meaning 
of the provision contained in Article V, Section 1. To the 
clause "shall be entitled to vote at all elections," it added 
a clause, — "and for a candidate for each office to be filled at 
each election." . , . 

To hold valid this system of voting adopted by the people 
of Cleveland, is merely to carry out the plain meaning of the 
constitutional provision that municipalities shall have all 
powers of local self government, and to give effect to the 
power which rightly takes precedence over all statutes and 
court decisions, — the will of the people, as expressed in the 
organic law. 

Electoral provisions similar to these have lately been 
upheld in other states. 

In the case of Commonwealth v. Reeder, 33 L. R. A, 141, the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania held constitutional an act 
providing for the election of a given number of judges, not- 
withstanding the fact that an elector was not allowed to vote 
for as many persons as there were places to be filled. 
Judge Jones, concurring, added a sentence which brings out 
a point of fundamental importance for other states as well as 
Ohio: 

Section 1, Article V, explicitly pertains to and controls 
the qualifications of electors at all elections ; but it does not at- 
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tempt to control the mode of elections nor the personnel of 
municipal officials. 

The opinion in the Hile case refutes certain technical objec- 
tions to the Cleveland charter under the state and federal con- 
stitutions. In particular it holds that "the adoption of the city 
manager plan of government, together with the Hare System of 
Proportional Representation, in a city charter, under the Home 
Rule amendment to the Ohio Constitution, is not a denial of the 
republican form of government" or "of the equal protection of 
the laws." 

In view of the Supreme Court's action the city of Cleveland 
is looking forward to its first P. R. election of the city council 
next fall. Nominating petitions are already being circulated and 
plans are being made by civic organizations to carry on an in- 
tensive campaign of education in the new method similar to that 
which preceded the first election in Sacramento. 



CALIFORNIA AMENDMENT CAMPAIGN 
Senate Takes Favorable Action 

The campaign to amend the California Constitution so as to 
allow cities and counties to use proportional representation is 
already well under way. 

Shortly after the recent adverse decision of the state 
Supreme Court on the constitutionality of the P. R. provisions 
of the Sacramento charter, the Board of Freeholders which 
framed that charter met and decided unanimously to do all in 
their power to retain for their city the advantages of its demo- 
cratic method of election. Steps were taken at once under the 
leadership of Lewis C. Hunter, Chairman of the Board, to organ- 
ize a state-wide committee. Joseph H. Quire, Manager of the 
Legislative Department of the Sacramento Chamber of Com- 
merce, is acting as its secretary. 

An appropriate constitutional amendment was introduced 
in the legislature by Senator J. M. Inman of Sacramento and 
referred to the Senate Committee on Constitutional Amend- 
ments. A hearing was held at which a Sacramento delegation 
composed of Mayor Albert Elkus, City Manager H. C. Bottorff, 
Lewis C. Hunter, George Bradley, City Attorney R. L. Shinn, 
and J. W. McAdam, Secretary of the Retail Merchants* Asso- 
ciation, appeared to urge favorable action. On April 3rd the 
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committee voted four to two for a favorable recommendation. 
This was one vote short of the number required to secure action. 
The committee then voted five to one for an unfavorable report 
in order to keep the amendment from dying in committee. 

On April 9th the Senate passed the amendment without 
change by a vote of thirty-two to five. 

The amendment now goes to the Assembly. If passed by 
both houses it will be voted on by the people of the state at the 
regular election in 1924. 

State- Wide Support 

The committee backing the amendment has received assur- 
ances of support from William J. Locke, Executive Secretary of 
the League of California Municipalities, Mayor Louis Bartlett 
of Berkeley, Ralph L. Criswell, President of the City Council of 
Los Angeles, Edwin A. Cottrell, Professor of Political Science at 
Stanford University, Cameron King, Deputy Registrar of Voters 
of San Francisco, Lochiel M. King, Commercial Agent of the 
State Board of Harbor Commissioners, Dr. John R. Haynes of 
Los Angeles, and a score or more of other influential citizens 
throughout the state. 

Strong resolutions of endorsement have been passed by the 
Sacramento City Council, the Sacramento Chamber of Commerce, 
and the Sacramento Retail Merchants' Association. 



BOULDER SUSTAINS ITS CHARTER 
Votes to Retain P. R. and Manager Plan 

On April 10th the city of Boulder, Colorado, decided to retain 
its present city manager-P. R. charter by a two to one vote. 

An amendment had been initiated which would have substi- 
tuted the old ward system for P. R. elections at large, provided 
for the separate election of the mayor, made the appointment of 
the city manager optional instead of mandatory, given the ap- 
pointment of heads of departments to the council instead of the 
manager, made the manager if appointed an assistant to the 
mayor, and changed the paving and park regulations. 

To combat this wholesale onslaught on Boulder's progp^essive 
charter the "Charter Defenders" organized with the backing of 
the two most influential papers in the city, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, members of the University of Colorado faculty, former 
and present city oflicials, and many public-spirited citizens. The 
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P. R. League sent its Field Secretary, Walter J. Millard, to help 
in the campaign. Although he reached Boulder less than two 
weeks before the election, he was able to make a number of 
addresses and to give out a number of interviews with telling 
effect. (See the article on his work under "The League's 
Affairs.") 

The backers of the amendment, organized as "The Citizens' 
League" under the leadership of former Mayor F. J. Klingler, 
put little stress on the amendment itself and confined themselves 
largely to charges of extravagance and corruption at the City 
Hall. Objection to the expense of Boulder's energetic paving 
program, which has given the city one-seventh as many miles 
of paved streets as Denver although it is only one-twentieth as 
large, was apparently responsible for the attack on the charter. 
The people's answer to the attack was the largest vote ever 
polled in Boulder and a substantial majority "Against" in every 
ward: 

Votes For the Amendment Votes Against the Amendment 

1st Ward 288 577 

2nd Ward 338 749 

3rd Ward 419 929 

4th Ward 295 475 



Total 1,340 2,730 

The Boulder charter, which follows the model charter of the 
National Municipal League in most essentials, might be improved 
in one important particular. The council of nine is elected in 
three sections, three every two years for a term of six years. 
Under this plan, even with P. R., too few members are elected at 
a time to give representation to all the city's important elements. 
As Arnold J. Lien, Professor of Political Science at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, said during the campaign, the one change 
really needed is the election of the entire council together at 
large, say every two years. 



NEW YORK CHARTER COMMISSION FOR P. R. 

Final Report Urges Electoral Reform 

In our last issue we reported the inclusion of P. R. in the 
tentative draft of a charter presented to the New York City 
Charter Revision Commission by its Counsel, F. W. M. Cutcheon, 
Esq. 
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The Commission has now made its official report. It strongly 
urges P. R. for the city Board of Aldermen and at the same time 
makes recommendations which would greatly increase the 
Board's importance. These include the transfer to the Board of 
most of the powers of local legislation now exercised by the State 
Legislature at Albany. In financial matters of great importance 
the Board of Aldermen and the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment are given joint responsibility. In ordinary financial mat- 
ters the Board of Estimate is left with sole authority as at 
present. 

On account of its uncertainty as to the constitutionality of 
P. R. in IsTew York State the Commission did not include actual 
P. R. provisions in its charter. Instead, it promised to introduce 
a constitutional amendment to remove the uncertainty and left 
the election of the Board of Aldermen to be provided for sepa- 
rately by the Legislature. The report was submitted on March 
5th, just the day before the favorable decision on P. R. by the 
Supreme Court of Ohio. It is possible that the Ohio decision 
may so strengthen the case for P. R. in New York that no amend- 
ment will be considered necessary. 

The Need (or Adeciuate Representation 

The following paragraphs are taken from the Commission's 
report : 

"The proposal to transfer such large powers now exercised 
by the Legislature to the local city government, and particularly 
the proposal to increase the powers and importance of the Board 
of Aldermen, will be more readily accepted and approved by 
many, if such transfer of power could be accompanied by pro- 
visions which will give some hope that the Board of Aldermen 
may become more completely representative of the people than it 
is at present. We may expect that the important city officers 
who sit in the Board of Estimate and Apportionment will always 
be selected by the organizations of the two great national parties,, 
and may quite usually, since they are all selected together at one 
municipal election for four years, all be selected by the same 
national party. Those voters who may feel that they are not 
adequately represented by the party in power (and not infre- 
quently they amount in the aggregate to a majority), cannot 
very well be given representation in the local city government 
elsewhere than in the Board of Aldermen. And this is the place 
where all the elements of a political opposition should properly 
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be heard. But under our present election machinery no group 
of citizens in an aldermanic district, other than the organizations 
of the great national parties, can run candidates for aldermen 
with any hope of success. We all know that there are many 
citizens who are very loyal in national and state affairs to the 
political parties of their choice who, if they could unite to some 
extent irrespective of the location of their residences and be 
given a hopeful opportunity to be represented, would act inde- 
pendently of the national party organizations in local matters. 
It seems to a majority of the Commission that these citizens 
should be given a hopeful opportunity to secure representation in 
the city government. The fact that they could be so represented 
might very well react upon the national party organizations and 
tend to cause them, to a greater extent than has heretofore been 
the case, to select their aldermen with reference to the more im- 
portant local problems which demand solution. 

^Proportioiial Representation 

"The Commission has considered various suggested solutions 
of the problem thus presented and a majority of its members 
are of the opinion that, of all possible expedients that have come 
to their attention, the system of proportional representation is 
the most promising. The entire draft of charter has been pre- 
pared, and, in particular, the very broad authority vested in the 
Board of Aldermen has been provided for, upon the assumption 
that the Legislature may deem it wise that some system of pro- 
portional representation shall be required or permitted in the 
selection of aldermen. Regardless of the wisdom of applying 
such a system to the election of Members of Congress or Mem- 
bers of the Legislature or to the election of any body in which it 
is primarily desirable to maintain the two party system, a major- 
ity of the Commission believes that in a body, the duties of which 
are or ought to be discharged in a spirit almost wholly non- 
partisan, from the point of view of National or State politics, the 
most important functions of which are to decide administrative, 
financial and other business problems, a system of proportional 
representation not only should operate unobjectionably from a 
political point of view but may well assure much more general 
and attentive consideration of the views of the people as a whole 
and much more scrupulous examination of the City's problems 
than is possible under the system of party government now in 
vogue. 
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"A majority of the Commission believe that a system of pro- 
portional representation, if applied to the election of aldermen 
in the City of New York, may tend to improvement in at least 
the following respects: (1) representation in the Board for any 
group of voters, adhering to some common program of municipal 
action, provided it is so numerous that its views should be 
afforded an opportunity for expression in the determination of 
the policies of the community, even though it may not be suf- 
ficiently powerful to prevail in an election under the present 
system as against either of the established political parties ; (2) 
a fair representation, and no more, for each group ; (3) hopeful 
candidacies sponsored by groups independent of the control of 
the organizations which ordinarily direct the activities of estab- 
lished parties ; (4) selection by the minority groups of their best 
available candidates, chosen solely with relation to municipal 
issues, which in time, almost necessarily, should force like selec- 
tions by the major parties ; (5) closer relations between an alder- 
man and those who have elected him, between whom in the 
case of a minority group no national political organization will 
intervene ; (6) a vigilant and an active-minded criticism by every 
group in opposition to the party in power in the Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment ; (7) vastly increased public interest in 
the selection of members of the board and in its debates and 
decisions; and, consequently, (8) a greater security against 
hastily conceived, unconsidered, or one-sided, enactments." 



ALFRED DENTON CRIDGE 

We regret to have to announce the death in 1922 of Alfred 
Denton Cridge, of Portland, Oregon, a member of the League's 
Council, at the age of sixty-one. Bom in Connecticut, he went 
to California at the age of fifteen and in his early days had many 
interesting experiences in the southwest which gave him material 
for short stories later. His first job was that of a printer's boy, 
and he remained a member of the Typographical Union until his 
death. For the last few years he had been fraternal and suburban 
editor of the Oregon Daily Journal, He was a son of Alfred Cridge, 
of San Francisco, for many years an active propagandist for the 
Hare system of P. R., and the author of a pamphlet, "Propor- 
tional Representation, Including its Relation to the Initiative and 
Referendum." 
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THE LEAGUE'S AFFAIRS 
New Council Members 

The League is fortunate in having secured recently the fol- 
lowing new members of its Advisory Council : 

Albert S. Bard, Esq., of New York. Member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the New York Citizens Union. An able and 
indefatigable worker for better government. Chairman of New 
York City P. R. Committee. Has given much time of late to 
legal work to sustain the constitutionality of P. R. in New York 
and other states. 

Christopher M. Gallup of Connecticut. President of the West 
Hartford Chamber of Commerce. It was largely on account of 
the local leadership of Mr. Gallup that proportional representa- 
tion was adopted by West Hartford in 1921. 

Arthur N. Holcombe of Massachusetts. Professor of Gov- 
ernment at Harvard University. An active leader for P. R. in 
Massachusetts. 

Lewis C. Hunter of California. Chairman of the Board of 
Freeholders which drafted Sacramento's City Manager-P. R. 
charter and chairman of the committee which is now working 
for a state constitutional amendment to make P. R. optional for 
all California cities and counties. 

Lewis Jerome Johnson of Massachusetts. Professor of Civil 
Engineering at Harvard University. Active leader for P. R. 

William J. Locke of California. Executive Secretary of the 
California League of Municipalities. 

Col. Henry M. Waite of New York. President of the Na- 
tional Municipal League. First city manager of Dayton, Ohio. 

Mr. MiUanTs Work in Boulder 

The members of the P. R. League have a right to know 
what sort of work their field secretary is doing and what sort 
of impression he is making. I have therefore thought it best to 
quote for them four spontaneous expressions about his ten days* 
work in Boulder, Colorado, in the recent campaign there.* They 
constitute an extraordinary tribute to Mr, Millard's faithfulness 
as a worker, his gifts as a speaker, and his capacity for making 
friends. He went to Boulder uninvited, arriving less than two 
weeks before the vote on the charter amendment was taken. 

C. G. HOAG 
*See the news article on another page. 
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Resolution unanimously adopted at joint dinner of the Civic 
Qubs of Boulder, April 12th, 1923 : 

The Lions, Rotary, and Kiwanis Clubs at a joint dinner 
send greetings to Walter J. Millard and the organizations 
of which he is the Field Secretary, and rejoice that he is still 
in our midst so that he may personally receive, to be later 
transmitted to those organizations, united Boulder's con- 
gratulations upon the splendid victory for representative and 
efficient city government. 

On Tuesday, April 10, 1923, the voters of Boulder won 
for themselves and their children a notable victory over 
the reactionary interests that aimed to return Boulder to the 
village class, and deprive it of the benefits conferred by one 
of the most ideally conceived Charters ever given a com- 
munity. 

Without disparagement of any of the agencies or indi- 
viduals that contributed to the great victory, we unhesi- 
tatingly say that to Mr. Millard's powerful and tactful 
presentation of the issue, Boulder and the cause of good 
government stand indebted to a degree beyond estimation. 
His coming gave the Citizens encouragement, and his work 
here brought a degree of enlightenment that amazed and 
delighted even our most advanced students of civic ques- 
tions. Most of us now stand converted to the system of pro- 
portional representation, which was not understood by many 
before he came. 

Since Mr. Millard came without invitation by us and 
labored diligently without pecuniary compensation, we 
tender him these words in the hope that they may in part 
compensate him for what he has done for us and cheer the 
organizations he represents in their great work of enlight- 
ening the public regarding truly representative government 
under the city manager plan. 

Hail, Millard, and Farewell ! 

Editorial from Boulder News-Herald, April 10, 1923 : "Walter 
J. Millard, field secretary of the Proportional Representation 
League, has been a wonderful aid to Charter Defenders in the 
special city election campaign. Mr. Millard is posted from A to Z. 
on municipal government, possesses a winning personality, has a 
fine speaking voice, and a delightful sense of humor. In fact, 
we don't believe it is too much to say that Mr. Millard cannot 
be surpassed in his line of work. During his stay here he has 
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made many warm friends and will be assured of a hearty welcome 
whenever he may visit Boulder again. The Proportional Repre- 
sentation League may well be proud of Walter J. Millard/' 

Excerpts from letter dated April 14, 1923, from Professor 
Ira DeLong, University of Colorado, Boulder: "I herewith in- 
close you my check for twenty-five dollars, to be applied on ex- 
penses, the immediate stimulus for the remittance being the fine 
work done here by your traveling representative, Mr. Walter J. 
Millard, in our recent campaign to save our city charter from 
the destructive amendments that had been initiated by its ene- 
mies. . . We do not try to set a value on the services of 
Mr. Millard; they were priceless. Incidentally, he won many 
friends for our Hare system of voting, including some former 
avowed opponents." 

Boulder, Colo., April 12, '23 
Mr. Walter J. Millard 

Boulderado Hotel, Boulder, Colo. 

Dear Sir : — 

As a token of appreciation of your help in protecting our 
charter a few of us are asking your association through you to 
enroll us as members of the Proportional Representation League 
and give the addresses as follows : 

[Here follows 58 names, including those of Mayor Billig, City 
Manager Mitchell, and other city officials and prominent citizens. 
One other name, that of Father Agatho, has since been added.] 

Ernest Grill 

Illinois League Dinner and Election 

The Illinois Branch of the P. R. League will hold its annual 
dinner in Chicago on the evening of May 4th. Miss Julia Lathrop, 
President of the Illinois League of Women Voters, Walter J. 
Millard, Field Secretary of the P. R. League, and Professor 
Leonard D. White of the University of Chicago will be the prin- 
cipal speakers. Reservations may be made through Mrs. James 
M. Van Slyke, 1505 E. 60th St., Chicago (Phone: Midway 9036). 

Professor White will explain the results of a great demon- 
stration election which the Illinois Branch is conducting for edu- 
cational purposes. Ballots have been sent to numbers of schools, 
colleges, and organizations in the middle west and to a number 
of prominent individuals in diflFerent parts of the country, and it 
is expected that four or five thousand will be returned. "For the 
purpose of this election, it is assumed that the powers have agreed 
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to a conference for the complete re-examination of the inter- 
national situation with the purpose of reaching an agreement 
on international policies which will render unlikely future wars. 
It is also assumed that Congress has authorized the voters of the 
United States to choose by the Hare system of proportional 
representation our delegation, to consist of five members." The 
candidates are Jane Addams, General Tasker H. Bliss, William E. 
Borah, William J. Bryan, Eugene V. Debs, Samuel Gompers, 
Herbert Hoover, Charles E. Hughes, Henry C. Lodge, J. P. 
Morgan, Oscar W. Underwood, and Woodrow Wilson. 

The Bulletin of the Illinois League of Women Voters prints 
the ballot with appropriate directions and the following introduc- 
tory remarks : "The two chief purposes of proportional repre- 
sentation are these: first, to give each group that thinks alike 
representation in proportion to its strength. At present, the 
majority can practically exclude minorities from representation. 
Under proportional representation, if five representatives are 
to be elected, as in the demonstration ballot printed below, one 
fifth of the voters can elect a representative. This does not mean 
minority rule, it merely means minority representation. Sec- 
ondly, the Hare system of proportional representation permits 
you to vote for the best man without being afraid, as now, that 
you are thereby helping to elect the worst. How often have 
we been compelled to vote for Brown, whom we were not en- 
thusiastic about, instead of our real choice. Honesty, because we 
were afraid that if we did vote for Honesty, we would virtually 
be helping Jones, the worst of the candidates, to defeat Brown. 
Proportional representation will free you from this thraldom." 



P. R. NEWS 
United States 

Three P. R. bills were introduced in the present ses- 
Boston sion of the Massachusetts legislature. One, designed 

to make P. R. optional for any municipality in the 
state, has been withdrawn. The other two, which propose the 
use of P. R. for Boston city elections, are still pending before 
the Committee on Metropolitan 'Affairs. One of these was in- 
troduced by the influential Boston Charter Association. It pro- 
vides for a city council of fifteen members elected by P. R. from 
three five-member boroughs and for a school board of five elected 
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by P. R. from the city at large. Two hearings have been held on 
the three bills, at which representatives of the Boston League 
of Women Voters and the Boston United Improvement Asso- 
ciation as well as the Boston Charter Association appeared in 
support. It seems probable that a charter commission will be 
appointed to which all proposals for changes in the Boston 
charter will be referred. An interesting account of the situ- 
ation by George H. McCaffrey, Secretary of the Boston Charter 
Association, will be found in the April number of the National 
Municipal Review. 

Another P. R. municipality, West Hartford, 
West Hartford Connecticut, has just withstood an attack 

on its election provisions. A small group of 
citizens persuaded one of the West Hattford members of the 
state legislature to introduce bills for caucus nominations and 
block vote elections — plurality vote from the town at large. A 
citizens' meeting to discuss the bills was called at the Town Hall 
on February 7th by the Committee on Legislation appointed by 
the Town Council. An invitation was sent to every voter. This 
meeting voted against the bills 188 to 9. The result was for- 
warded to the legislature and no further trouble is expected. 

The Civic Advance League of Dayton, recently or- 
Dajrton ganized by prominent members of most of the civic 

organizations in the city, has voted to work for a 
P. R. amendment to the Dayton charter at next fall's election. 
On April 17th the new organization was given a hearing before 
the Advisory Committee which the City Commission has ap- 
pointed to consider changes in the charter. In preparation for 
the hearing the Civic Advance League sent Rev. Emil Baumann 
to Ashtabula to make an investigation of the practical working 
out of P. R. in that city. Mr. Baumann returned with City 
Solicitor F. R. Hogue, a former opponent of P. R., who told the 
Committee of Ashtabula's satisfactory experience. A further 
hearing is to be granted in the near future. 

A constitutional amendment to remove the pres- 
Minnesota ent doubt as to the constitutionality of P. R. in 

Minnesota and authorize cities to incorporate P. R. 
provisions in their home rule charters has been introduced in 
the Minnesota legislature. A committee of civic leaders, of which 
Mr. Frank L. Olson, Director of the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
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search of the Minneapolis Civic and Commerce Association, is 
Chairman, is working for its adoption. 

A bill to provide for the election of the Mil-' 

Milwaukee waukee School Board by P. R. has recently 

School Board been introduced in the Wisconsin legislature 

with the backing of the Milwaukee Civic Alli- 
ance, which will present the matter to its constituent groups for 
their independent action. A bill to abandon the present method 
of election at large and revert to the ward system has been 
defeated. 

The first election of the Council of 

Philadelphia Delegates of the Philadelphia Public 

Public School Council School Council, which includes in its 

membership the entire teaching and 
administrative force of the Philadelphia public schools, was held 
during the month of February. As explained in our last Review, 
the delegates were all elected by the Hare system but under 
conditions which restricted the representation to a single spokes- 
man of the majority in all but one of the 26 functional groups 
into which the membership is divided. In one group, that of 
the high school teachers, two members were elected and a limited 
measure of proportional representation was thus secured. In this 
group 959 ballots were cast in a spirited contest among six 
candidates. Through the successive elimination of lowest candi- 
dates and the transfer of their ballots to the next choices marked 
on them the candidates who stood second and third in the count 
of first choices completed their quotas and nosed out the candi- 
date who stood first while the votes were still scattered. 

The Mt. Holyoke College Community, 
Ml Holyoke College an organization which includes the 

entire student body and plays a very im- 
portant part in the life of the college, has just adopted the Hare 
system .for all its elections. The change was made by unanimous 
vote following an explanation of P. R. by Professor Lewis 
Jerome Johnson of Harvard. Interest in the subject had been 
aroused previously by an address and demonstration election 
under the auspices of the college Forum by the Assistant Sec- 
retary of the P. R. League. The first election under the new 
system was held April 16th. 
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The National Student Forum, an intercol- 

National legiate organization with constituent groups 

Studoit Forum in 22 colleges scattered from Massachusetts 

to California, is holding its second P. R. elec- 
tion. Twenty student members of the Executive Committee, five 
faculty members, and five alumni members are being elected by 
separate mail ballots by the student membership at large. The 
Hare system of P. R., which was prescribed by the executive 
committee for the first election a year ago, has recently been 
written into the constitution by a referendum vote of the mem- 
bers. 

In February the employes of the Forest Service 

U. S. DepL of of the United States Department of Agriculture 
Agriculture held their second annual election by P. R. for 

members of the Service Advisory Committee. 
The five members of last year's committee were all re-elected* 
177 votes were cast out of a possible 200. Of these 173 were 
actually effective in electing members. 

The Governmental Research Confer- 

Govemmental ence of the United States and Canada 

Research Conference will elect its next executive committee 

in May by P. R. The election will be 
held by mail ballot prior to the next annual meeting of the Con- 
ference, which will be held in Minneapolis June 13th to 16th. 

On February 19th the Dominion House of 
P. R. Loses by Commons rejected by the close vote of 90 ta 
Narrow Margin 72 a resolution that P. R. be used for one or 

more multi-member constituencies in the 
next general election. The resolution was introduced and ably 
defended by Mr. W. C. Good, Progressive member for Brant,. 
Ontario. An extended debate ensued, in which the Prime Min- 
ister, Mr. W. L. Mackenzie King, and the Minister of Finance, 
Mr. W. S. Fielding, spoke in favor of P. R. Some members ex- 
pressed opposition on the ground that P. R. would make pos- 
sible the election of independents and lessen the control of the 
party organizations. The member from Calgary and one of the 
members from Winnipeg cited the experience of their cities in 
favor of the resolution. Previous to this debate the House ac- 
cepted without a division another resolution by Mr. Good that 
the alternative vote (the single transferable vote or "Hare sys- 
tem" applied as a system of majority preferential voting) should 
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be used for single-member constituencies in which there are 
more than two candidates. The alternative vote has one of the 
important advantages of P. R.: it allows the voter to express 
alternative choices and thus help his favorite without danger 
of wasting his vote if that favorite does not turn out to be one 
of the leading candidates. But it restricts the voters of a dis- 
trict to a single representative and therefore fails to secure the 
true representation of all elements provided by P. R. 

The Government of Ontario has announced its in- 
Toronto tention of applying P. R. to Toronto, a city of more 

than half a million, in the next election of the pro- 
vincial legislature. 

Other Countries 

The British House of Commons has 
British Parliament recently furnished another striking ex- 
ample of the way in which the single- 
member district method of election may defeat the popular will. 
The second reading of the Local Elections (P. R.) Bill, which has 
passed the House of Lords three times, was moved in the House 
of Commons. The bill was designed to make the use of P. R. 
optional for British municipalities. Its passage had been re- 
quested by some eighty municipal councils, as reported from time 
to time in previous issues of the Review. It was narrowly de- 
feated by votes from the Conservative or Unionist Party rep- 
resenting about 5,000,000 votes at the last general election, 
although it received the almost solid support of the three great 
opposition parties representing together about 8,000,000 votes. 
The division was as follows : 

Party For Against 

Unionist 25 155 

Labour 69 11 

Independent Liberal 36 

National Liberal 23 5 

Cooperative 3 

Independent 2 

Nationalist 1 

Totals 159 171 

The Council of the National Union of 
British Women Societies for Equal Citizenship at its recent 

annual meeting in London again included pro- 
portional representation as a plank in its general program. The 
debate on the subject, according to The WomatCs Leader of March 
16, 1923, was brilliant. 
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The following are some recent opinions by responsi- 
Ireland ble public officials in regard to the use of P. R. in 

Ireland : 
Charles M. Hathaway, Jr., American Consul at Dublin, in 
a report to the Secretary of State, September 7, 1922 : "I have 
the honor to enclose copy of the periodical 'Representation' for 
August 1922 containing a sound and illuminative account of the 
election for the Irish Parliament which is meeting in its first 
Session, September 9, 1922. The account is written by John 
H. Humphreys, Secretary of the Proportional Representation 
Society, to bring out the success of proportional representation 
in revealing the will of the voters under circumstances that ap- 
pear to give little opportunity .... Mr. Humphreys' ac- 
count explains very clearly how every precaution had been taken 
to prevent the Treaty's being the issue and how in spite of that 
a clear verdict for the Treaty was obtained. It was understood 
that Michael Collins, the late Chairman of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment, anticipated the result and on that account agreed to the 
apparently useless election. . . . Mr. Humphreys' table on 
page 8 shows the results in the contested constituencies. The 
Parliament meeting September 9 is therefore composed as 
follows : 

And- Indepeii' 

Treaty Treaty Labor dent Farmer 

Uncontested (panel candidates) 17 17 

Contested .' 39 18 17 5 7 

Trinity College, Dublin 4 

National University 2 1 1 

58 36 17 10 7 

. . . All the Labor, Independent, and Farmers' Members 
are counted pro-treaty, as is evidenced by the second and third 
choices on the ballots of their supporters wherein pro-treaty 
panel candidates were regularly preferred to anti-treaty panel 
men, and in fact most of the 29 candidates elected in the con- 
tested constituencies displaced anti-treaty members. Popular 

opinion was unmistakable. . . . The writer of this dispatch 
observed the elections of June 16 carefully and had intended to 
report fully on the subject as soon as the returns were in, but 
. . . was unable to do so until its timeliness had passed. The 
printed report herewith enclosed, however, brings out so lucidly 
and succinctly the significance of the matter that it seems worth 
forwarding even at this late date. It is thought, too, that the 
article would be of interest to any department of the Government 
concerned with the working of election methods." 
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Mr. Joseph Connolly, Irish Consul at New York, January 
28, 1922 : "I have had experience of the proportional representa- 
tion act and have been a candidate under this system in Ireland. 
In my opinion, it is from the point of view of equitable repre- 
sentation a much fairer system than a block or party voting 
system that prevailed formerly. The counting of ballots is a 
ponderous but by no means an intricate undertaking, and on the 
whole it may be said to insure representation of minorities." 

President Cosgrave of the Irish Free State, in an Associated 
Press dispatch of February 11, 1923: "The new franchise list 
will not be ready before June or July, but I would then be more 
than willing to leave the decision of Ireland's government to the 
people, the election to be fought on the system of proportional 
representation." 

The Australian Country Party, which has 
Australian supplied five ministers in the new coalition 
Country Party government of the Commonwealth, has de- 
clared in favor of proportional representa- 
tion. At present the "alternative vote" is used for federal elec- 
tions to the Lower House, and another adaptation of the single 
transferable vote for majority elections, in multi-member areas, 
is used for elections to the Senate. Both systems gave distorted 
results in the recent general elections. 

The Reform Party, which failed to .elect a 
New Zealand majority of the members at the last New 

Zealand federal election, is attempting to carry 
on the government. The Liberal and Labour Parties, which 
together have a small majority of the members, are both inter- 
ested in electoral reform. H. E. Holland, parliamentary leader 
of the Labour Party, referred to the subject in the new House as 
soon as it convened. The Maoriland Worker for February 14, 1923, 
quotes him as follows : "Let the House combine to put through 
a system of proportional representation, then dissolve, return 
to the people, and give an opportunity for the people to elect a 
House truly representative of the people. That would give a 
far more satisfactory position than we have at the present time." 

Major Edward T. Dixon of Half Way Tree recently 
Jamaica introduced a bill into the Legislative Council of 

Jamaica providing for future elections of the Coun- 
cil by proportional representation with the single transferable 
vote. Though the bill did not have the Government's su^^ott^ 
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it was defeated by only 7 votes to 5, two Government members 
not voting. An attempt to apply P. R. to municipal elections in 
Kingston had been defeated previously. Advocates of P. R. are 
continuing their eflForts, encouraged by increasing support. 

We have recently learned that the Re- 
More P. R. G>imtriet publics of Latvia and Lithuania and the 

little Principality of Liechtenstein are 
using list systems of P. R. for their national elections. 



GENERAL NOTES 

P. R. Roles 

We are just completing a revision of our Hare system (single 
transferable vote) rules for public elections, including model 
nomination, vacancy, and recall provisions, and shall be glad to 
send it on request to anyone who is considering the drafting of 
P. R. legislation. We cannot too strongly urge, however, that 
proposed applications of our rules be sent to us for final sugges- 
tions before any important action on them is taken. It is easy 
to make serious errors in the apparently simple task of fitting 
a ready-made set of provisions into a particular set of circum- 
stances. Recently an adaptation of our rules was made (for 
majority elections, not P. R.) in such a way as to be absolutely 
unworkable under some conditions. It was actually enacted 
into law in a western city before we even heard about it. 

Recent Articles 

To persons interested in the reform of our methods of elec- 
tion we recommend the following recent articles : 

The Aftnals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, March, 1923. "Proportional Representation in the 
United States," by C. G. Hoag. 

TJie Woman Citizen, January 27, 1923. "The Riddle of the 
Ballot," by Charles H. Porter. 

The American City, January, 1923. " T. R.' versus the Gerry- 
mander," by George H. Hallett, Jr. See the back cover of this 
issue. 

The Searchlight, published by the Citizens Union of New 
York, March, 1923. " T. R.' and the Charter," with illustrations 
reproduced from The American City, 
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WHAT WE ADVOCATE 

The P. R. League urges proportional representation with 
the single transferable vote — the Hare system — for the election 
of representative bodies. 

This system of election gives every g^oup of like-minded 
voters the share of the members elected that it has of the votes 
cast. 

It does this by giving every voter a single vote, either at 
large or in a district electing several members, and requiring a 
separate quota of votes for the election of each member. 

It allows the voter to make his vote count without knowing 
beforehand whether his favorite can secure the necessary quota 
or not. All he has to do is to mark not only his first choice but 
as many alternative choices as he likes. If it is found that his 
ballot cannot possibly help elect his first choice, it is 
used instead for the first of his later choices whom it can 
help. 

For a detailed description of the system, see the P. R. 
League's Leaflet No. 5. 
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A Brookljm Gerry-gander 
34th Aldermanic District 



(Drawing reproduced by courtesy of The Atmrican 
City and the Citizens Union of New York) 



DifttricU like this are usually created for the purpose 
of giving one party a plurality in as many districts as 
possible and wasting the votes of other parties. P. R. 
will make obsolete the fine art of gernrmandering by 
giving due representation to minorities as well as 
majorities in each district and giving every vote its 
equal effect regardless of district lines. 
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CONNECTICUT POLITICIANS OUTLAW P. R. 

Success in West Hartford Considered Dangerous 

On May 24th Governor Templeton signed an amendment to 
the Connecticut general election law providing that "No prefer- 
ential or so called 'proportional' ballot shall be used in any elec- 
tion, any charter provision or municipal ordinance of any town, 
city or borough to the contrary notwithstanding." 

The immediate effect of this amendment is to abolish P. R. 

« 

in West Hartford, where it has already been used twice with 
gratifying results. P. R. was put into effect for the West Hart- 
ford Town Council by municipal ordinance under home rule 
powers granted by special act of the legislature in 1921. 

The anti-P. R. bill originated in the House Committee on 
Judiciary and was rushed through the House under suspension 
of the rules. In spite of numerous protests from West Hartford 
citizens it passed the Senate also without even the formality 
of a hearing. There was every indication of secret backing from 
the West Hartford members who had previously withdrawn 
a P. R. repealer applying specifically to West Hartford when 
public sentiment against it became unmistakable. 

After the passage of the bill the West Hartford Town 
Council sent the Governor a resolution of protest and his favor- 
able response raised hopes of an executive veto. A hearing was 
held at the Executive offices at which six persons spoke in 
favor of the bill and fifteen in opposition, but within two hours 
the Governor had affixed his signature. Fifty-nine other bills 
were signed the same day. Apparently only the unexpected 
vigilance of friends of P. R. saved the whole procedure from 
passing entirely unnoticed in the legislative jam at the end of 
the session. 

Aside from the rather obvious desire on the part of the 
Republican legislature to shield a fellow member who was not 
keeping faith with his constituents, there seem to have been 
two important motives behind the bill. In stating the first of 
these Christopher M. Gallup, President of the West Hartford 
Chamber of Commerce, says: "It appears now that the state 
Republican machine had come to regard the Hare ballot as a 
sort of infection that was likely to spread and upset things gen- 
erally." At the last West Hartford election the Republican 
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machine had elected only six members out of fifteen, six places 
being filled by independent Republicans and three by the Demo- 
crats. This result in a strongly Republican town did not seem 
of happy augury to the machine if the idea should be taken up 
elsewhere. And already P. R. had been officially recommended 
by the Charter Commission of Bridgeport, a city of over 140,000. 

Attempt to Force Annexation 

A further motive appears to have been a desire to annex 
West Hartford to the state capital for reasons of political ad- 
vantage. Mr. Gallup traces the connection thus : 

"During the past ten years a large number of Republicans 
have moved from Hartford to West Hartford. Year by year the 
G. O. P. grip on the larger municipality relaxed, until the City 
election of 1922 proved conclusively that it was a thing of the 
past. The situation is galling to the Republican state machine, 
and positively excruciating to the faithful who have been rudely 
torn from their places at the public crib in Hartford. An obvious 
solution for the difficulty is to offset the Democratic majority 
by annexing West Hartford with its almost equivalent Repub- 
lican majority. All that stands in the way is a certain prejudice 
on the part of West Hartford's citizens. 

"This prejudice is based upon a lower tax rate, local pride, 
and great confidence in our council-manager system of govern- 
ment. To a certain extent, the last two are dependent upon the 
first. Hence the tax rate has been the first point of attack. 

"The initial move to force an increase in the tax rate took 
the form of a bill to curtail the Town's borrowing capacity. Had 
this passed, it would have compelled West Hartford to finance 
its new $400,000 high school (already nearing completion) out of 
current income. The bill was reported favorably in the senate 
without any preliminary hearing, and passed by that body under 
suspension of the rules. Fortunately the sponsors of the meas- 
ure forgot to keep it dark until the West Hartford Board of 
Relief had closed up its work for the year. That body immedi- 
ately moved towards making a general revision of the grand list 
upwards, the prospect of which led to a sudden recall of the bill 
by the Senate. It was then tabled until West Hartford could 
issue and sell its high school bonds. This kept the tax rate below 
that in Hartford. 

"Failure of the direct attack via the tax rate naturally forced 
the G. O. P. machine to indirect methods. These contemplate 
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the restoration of partisanship in the town government, and the 
introduction of such graft and inefficiency as may be necessary 
to break down the spirit of local independence and overcome 
the opposition to annexation. 

"Bills to restore partisanship by eliminating the Hare System 
and substituting caucus nominations and the bloc vote had been 
drawn up and introduced by the West Hartford representatives 
early in the session. In spite of a referendum proviso, these bills 
were so vigorously opposed by the citizens in public meeting 
assembled (9 YES— 188 NO) that they were withdrawn. There 
were persistent rumors, however, that the machine would still 
*get' the Hare System. 

"A determined eflFort to do this was made at the Town elec- 
tion in April, when 'organization' candidates were put forward in 
each voting district. Only six of these were elected, leaving a 
majority of three councilmen (there are fifteen in all) in favor of 
the Hare System. Then there was a lull for two weeks, while 
one of the Representatives endeavored to secure a re-election to 
the office of Town Comptroller. He was defeated 9-6, and im- 
mediately thereafter the legislative attack on West Hartford was 
resumed. 

"An amendment to the town charter, repealing the Council's 
authority to regulate local elections by ordinance, was reported 
by the Committee on Judiciary without preliminary hearing, and 
passed in the House under suspension of the rules. This would 
have been so flagrant a violation of pledges given by one of the 
West Hartford Representatives that it was withdrawn at his 
special request. The sincerity of such request must be judged, 
however, by comparison of such charter amendment with the 
change in the general election law, outlined above. The results 
are identical in either case, the Hare System being outlawed." 

ReseDtment in Bridgeport 

The attack on P. R. was severely criticised in Bridgeport, 
which had other reasons also for resenting legislative meddling 
with its local affairs. 

The Bridgeport Telegram on May 23rd said editorially : 

The passage of the bill was a blow at home rule in Con- 
necticut. It deprived cities and towns of the right to adopt 
for themselves a perfectly safe, sane, and reasonable voting 
device that could have no possible effect on their relationship 
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to the state, and would in no way jeopardize or affect the 
manner of selecting state officers. 

The Waterbury Republican sums up the matter very 
clearly : 

Clearly it will be only a question of time before pro- 
portional representation will be recognized widely in this 
country as an improvement on the present party form and 
will be more and more generally adopted. As a matter of 
fact, it has already been adopted by six American cities, 
including Qeveland. The attitude of mind that would 
outlaw this new form of representation is only comparable 
to the attitude of mind that forced Galileo to retract his 
pronouncement that the earth moves, or that hooted at the 
idea of Fulton's steamboat. 

The Bridgeport Sunday Post of May 20th carried an excellent 
half-page article by Miss Lura Abell, outlining the advantages 
of P. R. and giving statements of endorsement by Mayor Fred 
Atwater, Judge Ralph T. Beers, City Attorney John A. Cornell, 
William R. Bull, and Andrew M. Cooper, all of the Charter Revi- 
sion Commission ; George M. Fames, President of the Manufac- 
turers Association and Superintendent of the Singer Manufac- 
turing Company ; Guy P. Miller, Chairman of the Taxation Com- 
mittee of the Connecticut and Bridgeport Manufacturers' Asso- 
ciations ; Seward H. Price, Executive Secretary of the Bridgeport 
Chamber of Commerce ; Mrs. Lynn W. Wilson, President of the 
Bridgeport League of Women Voters; Jasper McLevy. prom- 
inent Socialist; and Mrs. Leroy C. Lewis, state representative 
from Stratford. Typical of most of these is the statement by 
Mayor Atwater: 

Proportional representation is one of the newest and most 
up-to-date methods of representation for the people and I am 
in favor of it, as being the fairest way of giving all the people 
their share of influence in the government. The politicians 
are undoubtedly afraid of proportional representation. 

ONE EIGHTH OF WORLD'S PEOPLE UNDER P. R. 

Approximately quarter of a billion people, well over one 
eighth of the earth's population (estimated, 1922, at 1,747,000,000), 
are living in P. R. territory — nations or other governmental units 
throughout which proportional elections are held for important 
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representative bodies by direct popular vote. The complete fig- 
ures, according to latest available information, are as follows : 

Popalations Using P. R, July 1, 1923. 

Single Tnuufenble Vote mr Hare System 

This list does not include the Union of South Africa (Pop., 
1921 census: 6,922313), which elects its Senate by P. R., but in- 
directly through an electoral college; Denmark (Pop., 1921 
census : 3,283,000), which also elects its upper house (Landsthing) 
by the single transferable vote through an electoral college, the 
lower house (Folketing) being elected by a list system of P. R. ; 
the Dominion of New Zealand as a whole (Pop., 1921 census: 
1,218,913), for whose Legislative Council (upper house) P. R. 
has been prescribed since 1915 but without much prospect of 
actual use; the city of Sacramento, Calif., (Pop., 1920 census: 
65,857), whose present Council was elected under P. R. previsions 
which have since been declared unconstitutional by the California 
courts ; or the town of West Hartford, Conn. (Pop., 1920 census: 
8,854), where P. R. has been used by mtmicipal ordinance for the 
last two elections, but has recently been prohibited by act of the 
Connecticut legislature. 

Scotland (all school boards) 4,882,288 (1921 census) 

Ireland (Parliament of Northern Ire- 
land and all important representa- 
tive bodies in Free State) 4,496,000 (1922 estimate) 

New South Wales (Legislative Assem- 
bly) 2,099,763 (1921 census) 

United States 

Cleveland (Council) 796,841 (1920 census) 

Ashtabula, O., (Council) 22,082 (1920 census) 

Boulder, Colo., (Council) 11,006 (1920 census) 

Total 829,929 

Canada 

Winnipeg (Council and mem- 
bers of Manitoba Legisla- 
ture) 179,087 (1921 census) 

Calgary (Board of Aldermen, 
School Board, Hospital 
Board) 63,305 (1921 census) 

Edmonton (Board of Alder- 
men) 58,821 (1921 census) 
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Regina (Board of Aldermen, 
School Trustees) 34,432 (1921 census) 

Saskatoon (Board of Alder- 
men, School Trustees, Hos- 
pital Board) , 25739 (1921 census) 

Moose Jaw (Board of Alder- 
men) 19,285 (1921 census) 

St. James, Man. (Council) 12,099 (1922 census) 

West Vancouver, B. C. (Dis- 
trict Council) 4,500 (1923 estimate) 

North Battleford, Sask., (Board 
of Aldermen, School Trus- 
tees) 4,108 (1921 census) 

Total 401,376 

Tasmania (Parliament) 213377 (1921 census) 

Malta (House of Assembly and 

general members of Senate) 211,864 (1921 census) 
New Zealand 
Christchurch (Municipal Coun- 
cil) 105,670 (1921 c^^nsus) 

Westport (Municipal Coun- 
cil) 4,000 (estimate) 

Runanga (Municipal Council) 1,400 (estimate) 

Total 111,070 

India (3 selected constituencies) 

England (certain University con- 
stituencies for the House of 
Commons) 

Total under Single Trans- 
ferable Vote 13,246,167-1- 

LUt System* of P. R. 

This list does not include France (Pop., 1921 census: 
39,402,739), which applies the principle of P. R. only in Depart- 
ments in which no party polls a majority of the votes. Except 
where otherwise noted (Argentina), P. R. is used for national 
elections It is used for many provincial and local elections also. 

Germany 59,858,284 (1919 census) 

Italy 38,835,184 (1921 census) 

Poland 26,376,103 (1921 census) 
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Roumania 17,393,149 (1917 census) 

Czecho-Slovakia 13,595,818 (1921 census) 

Jugo-Slavia 11,600,000 (1922 estimate) 

Belgium 7,684,272 (1921 census) 

The Netherlands 6,841,155 (1920 census) 

Austria 6,131^15 (1920 census) 

Sweden 5,903762 (1920 census) 

Lithuania 4,500,000 (1922 estimate) 

Bulgaria 4,337,513 (1920 census) 

Switzerland 3,880,320 (1920 census) 

Chile 3,774,485 (1921 census) 

Denmark 3,283,000 (1921 census) 

Finland 3,241,000 (1922 estimate) 

Cuba 2,898,905 (1919 census) - 

Norway 2,646,306 (1920 census) 

Argentina 

Province of Buenos Aires 

(Provincial elections) 2,500,000 (1922 estimate) 

Latvia 1,813,000 (1921 estimate) 

Uruguay 1,494,953 (1921) 

Esthonia 1,250,000 (1923 estimate) 

Portugal (Members of Parlia- 
ment from the two largest 
cities) 

Lisbon 500,276 (1920 census) 

Oporto 215,981 (1920 census) 

Total 716,257 

Saar Valley 657,870 (1919 census?) 

Costa Rica 576,581 (1922 estimate) 

Danzig 351,380 (1919) 

Luxemburg 263,824 (1916 census) 

Iceland 94,690 (1920 census) 

San Marino 12,027 (1920 census) 

Liechtenstein 10,716 (1912) 

Li^t System Total 232,522,269 

Hare System Total 13,246,167+ 

Total under P. R. (inferior forms of "minority 

representation" not included) 2A^J^^Si^\ 
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THE PROBLEM OF GOVERNMENT WITH MORE THAN 

TWO PARTIES* 

"It must be admitted that P. R. is more accurate in theory. 
But against its superior mathematical accuracy must be balanced 
the serious obstacles to efficient government which its adoption 
will almost inevitably introduce. If people are free to break up 
into groups representing their real interests and each group can 
elect its proportionate share of the representatives, the two-party 
system will very soon go by the board. No group will be likely 
to have a majority. Party responsibility and a unified program 
of government will be impossible. Better to risk a government 
which is not altogether satisfactory than to have no government 
at all." So runs one of the most usual and plausible arguments 
against P. R. 

This is one of the questions of practical interest to Americans 
as well as Englishmen which are handled in masterly fashion by 
John H. Humphreys, Secretary of the British P. R. Society, in 
his new little book "Practical Aspects of Electoral Reform." 
Although the book focuses attention particularly on the British 
general election of 1922 and devotes some space to problems 
which are peculiarly British, it contains on the whole very little 
which does not have a direct and important application to our 
own affairs. It is probably the best book available on the relation 
of proportional representation to the major problems of govern- 
ment under modern conditions. 

Can the supposed advantages of the two-party system and 
one-party government be maintained by the simple expedient 
of maintaining plurality elections, asks Mr. Humphreys. There 
are four major parties in England. "Ten parties contested the 
general election held in Italy in 1913 ; P. R. was not adopted until 
1919." Australia and New Zealand without P. R. have just 
elected parliaments in which no party has a majority. Even in 
the United States the two-party system remains more in name 
than in fact. The Republican organization can outvote the Demo- 
cratic only by sufferance of the farm bloc. And the recent elec- 
tion of Magnus Johnson as the second Farmer-Labor senator 
from Minnesota has given rise to confident predictions that we 
shall soon have three important parties in name as well as in f act. 

*ThiB is a review of the new book by John H. Humphrexs, Secretary of the British 
Proportional Representation Soctety, entitled Practical Aspects of EUctaral Reform— A 
Study of the General Election, i^ii, P. S. King & Son, Ltd., Orchard House, 2 & 4 Great 
Smith Street, Westminster, London, 1923. Price Is. The P. R. League has a few copies 
for sale at 35 cents postpaid. All the passages in quotation marks except the first are 
taken from the book. 
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The problem of government with more than two parties 
no one of which is in a majority is one which must be faced under 
modern conditions regardless of methods of election. P. R. will 
help in its solution. 

In the first place it will bring about "a clearer statement 
of what parties [and candidates within parties] stand for. Critics 
will no longer be able to say," as they can now with some reason 
after nearly every elction, "that the figures were incapable of 
any definite interpretation." Under P. R. every voter can ex- 
press his real order of preference among the candidates without 
danger of throwing away his vote and can be sure of helping to 
elect one of his favorites if any considerable minority of the 
voters agree with him. He can choose his representative with 
discrimination. The candidate who angles adroitly for both 
the pro-League and the anti-League vote and carries water on 
one shoulder and a beer keg on the other will not appeal to him. 
He will choose some one who is not afraid to express clear-cut 
views with which he agrees on the matters he considers most 
important. The chameleon type of candidate now often voted 
into office as the least objectionable of those who have a chance 
will go out of fashion. 

In the second place, P. R. will pve.a representation which 
is not only unmistakable in character but correct in proportion. 
Each member will be elected by an approximately equal number 
who are united in wanting him as their representative. The 
proportion of members who agree on any important policy will 
be nearly the same, therefore, as the proportion of the voters 
who will support that policy. A majority vote in Congress will 
be reasonably certain to correspond to a majority sentiment in 
the nation. 

That this is far from true at present no one who has studied 
the returns of any general election can seriously deny. To cite 
one small example, the Democrats in Rhode Island in 1922 cast 
81,762 votes and carried one Congressional district, the Repub- 
licans 73,688 votes and carried two. Even supposing that the 
terms Republican and Democrat stood for principles and pro- 
grams instead of patronage and prestige, the voters of Rhode 
Island were clearly misrepresented. 

Bring a third party into the field, under our antiquated elec- 
tion methods, and the probability of such serious distortions is 
increased. The British Parliamentary elections of 1922 show 
what may be expected. Although less than half the seats were 
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contested by more than two parties, "in no fewer than 174 single- 
member constituencies and in three two-member constituencies 
—practically one-third of all contested seats in the House of 
Commons — the successful candidates secured election on less 
than half the votes." The result for the whole country was to 
pve the Conservatives a considerable majority of the House on 
a considerable minority of the votes. Every time the Conserva- 
tives in Commons vote down the united opposition of the other 
three parties, as they have already done on several occasions, 
they indulge in a minority dictatorship which is distinguished 
from those in Russia and Italy only by the sanction of long- 
established electoral practice. Mr. Humphreys points out that a 
relatively small change in the votes might easily have reversed 
the positions of the Conservatives and Labour. "Suppose the 
Labour party then proceeded, in accordance with their consti- 
tutional powers, to include in the budget a levy on capital. Would 
the other parties," he asks, "be prepared to recognize the validity 
of their mandate ? There is nothing in the nature of our electoral 
system to prevent any such result." 

With P. R., on the other hand, there would always be a 
reasonably accurate reflection of at least the main outlines of 
public opinion. If no group commanded a majority, there would 
still be majority rule — ^perhaps a different majority on each im- 
portant question. If the people were accurately represented by, 
say, a Republican, a Democratic, and a Progressive delegation, 
each of considerable size and each with a clear-cut program 
on all major issues, there is every reason to suppose that some 
questions would be settled to the people's satisfaction by a vote 
of the Republicans and Democrats against the Progressives, 
others by a vote of the Republicans and Progressives against 
the Democrats, and still others by a vote of the Democrats and 
Progressives against the Republicans. At least one European 
country which has P. R. (Sweden) has already tried this scheme 
of all-party government with some success. There is evidently 
no need of a single alignment to serve for all purposes. 

But if a unified program of legislation by a responsible party 
or coalition of parties should seem preferable, P. R. would make 
it possible without the usual overriding of the public's desires. 
One party might attempt to govern by sufferance without a 
majority of its own, as the Liberal Party did in Canada just after 
the last election. Or a coalition of parties commanding a popular 
as well as Congressional majority might be formed to put 
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through the policies on which they were agreed. In either case 
the accurate representation of different views afforded by P. R. 
would indicate clearly which of the policies of the governing 
party or parties could command popular as well as Congressional 
support. When P. R. was introduced in Germany at the close 
of the war, it removed the danger of either radical or monarchist 
domination and resulted in a coalition government by the more 
moderate centre parties, which were more acceptable to the 
majority than either extreme. P. R. always reflected a major- 
ity sentiment for the Republic which was necessarily respected 
even when the monarchist People's party joined the government 
coalition. 

A reasonably accurate representation cannot but have a 
salutary effect, whether it gives one party a majority or not. If 
one party has a majority of genuine support, P. R. and P. R. only 
will guarantee it a majority of the members elected and at the 
same time prevent "the obliteration of the opposition." But 
P. R. also "provides the most satisfactory basis of cooperation 
between parties when political conditions render cooperation 
advisable or even indispensable." " *I do not believe,' said Lord 
Lochee, better known as the Rt. Hon. Edmund Robertson, 'that 
the problem of good government is bound up with the mainte- 
nance of a distorted representation.* 
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JOHN J. HOPPER 

With the death of John J. Hopper on May 16th the P. R. 
movement in New York City and State loses one of its most 
devoted workers and those who worked with him lose a loved 
and respected friend. Mr. Hopper's seventy years present an 
extraordinary picture of usefulness and devotion to principle 
rather than expediency. Successful as an engineer and con- 
tractor, he yet gave his chief energies in unselfish service to 
his community. He supported Henry George in his 1886 and 1897 
campaigns and took a prominent part in the Municipal Owner- 
ship League, the Independence League, and the Citizens Union. 
In 1910 he was the Independence League candidate for governor 
*of the state. In 1913 he was elected on a fusion ticket as Register 
of New York County. During his four-year term he knowingly 
destroyed his chances of re-election by making fearless improve- 
ments in the administration of his office, which materially re- 
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duced its cost to the county. He was a persistent leader for 
reform in the registration of land titles and was more than any 
one else responsible for the enactment and improvement of the 
Torrens Land Title Law. 

For many years he labored in season and out of season to 
arouse sentiment for proportional representation. He wrote, 
printed and circulated articles, corresponded with the news- 
papers, gave lectures with illustrative charts, and served for a 
time as chairman of the New York City branch of the P. R. 
League. During the last year of his life his very generous con- 
tributions of time and money helped materially to bring the 
merits of P. R. properly to the attention of the New York City 
Charter Commission. 



P. R. NEWS 

United Stetes 

The first P. R. election of the Qeveland Citv Coun- 
Clevdand cil next November is already causing considerable 
interest. Over one hundred candidates are circu- 
lating petitions for the twenty-five places. Dr. A. R. Hatton, 
who drafted the city's new P. R.-manager charter, and Peter 
Witt, the traction expert who came into prominence during Tom 
Johnson's reform administration, are among the well-known 
independents who have announced their candidacies. All but 
three of the present councilmen are running for re-election. 

The Board of Elections has its plans well under way for an 
efficient count of the ballots. The P. R. League's Assistant Sec- 
retary, George H. Hallett, Jr., recently made a trip to Cleveland 
to consult with the Board at its invitation. The results for all 
four districts are to be determined in the basement of the 
municipal auditorium, which will afford ample room for inter- 
ested spectators. 

The Citizens' League, which has recently organized with 
headquarters in the Swetland Building and engaged Mayo 
Fesler, until recently Secretary of the Chicago City Club, as its 
Director and E. L. Bennett, formerly Secretary of the Civic 
League, as Assistant Director, is stimulating the nomination of 
outstanding candidates by all groups of citizens and planning to 
take the lead in an intensive campaign of education before the 
election in the fall. City Clerk Fred W. Thomas has prepared 
a pamphlet explaining P. R. which he is distributing and he and 
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Mr. Bennett have already conducted a number of demonstration 
elections. Talks and demonstrations have also been given 
recently before a special school to train election workers of the 
League of Women Voters, the Cleveland Real Estate Board, and 
the Women's Democratic Club of Cuyahoga County by Mr. Mil- 
lard and Mr, Hallett of the P. R. League. 

The Advisory Committee recently appointed by the 
D«3rtoii City Commission to consider proposed changes in the 

Dayton Charter has reported that in its opinion no 
changes are needed. Proportional representation was the only 
proposed amendment presented for its consideration. A sub- 
committee of which Mr. F. J. Ach was chairman recently 
arranged a joint meeting of the Advisory Committee and the 
Civic Advance League at which former mayor J. M. Switzer and 
Mr. Hallett of the P. R. League presented arguments for P. R. 
and supplied information in regard to it. Now that the com- 
mittee has made its report petitions are being circulated in an 
endeavor to put the question of P. R. on the ballot at the 
approaching November election. 

The principal backing for P. R. is coming from the Civic 
Advance League and the Dayton League of Women Voters, 
which brought Mr. Millard of the P. R. League to Dayton for a 
number of addresses and demonstrations early in the year. The 
Dayton Woman Citizen for June devotes most of its first page to 
a strong editorial expressing the opinion that without P. R. 
there is no escape "from the early advent of either one of two 
evils — the control, without responsibility, of the Commission as 
it now stands by the undesirable forces of party politics, or an 
open return to the discredited ward system." 

The last of the proposals for patching up the 
Minneapolis Minneapolis charter by minor changes having 

been decisively defeated at a special election on 
May 14th, the Citizens Charter Committee is making plans to 
bring to a vote some time next fall or winter the complete charter 
revision drafted for it by Dr. Hatton on the lines of the new 
charter of Cleveland. The charter has been tentatively endorsed 
and several thousand copies are being distributed in order that 
the committee may have the benefit of as many suggestions as 
possible before final action is taken. In its present form it pro- 
vides for the city manager plan and a council, school boards ^5x<l 
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library board elected by P. R., with provision for an alternative 
method of election if the P. R. provisions should be held un- 
constitutional. When the Minnesota legislature adjourned on 
April 19th the constitutional amendment proposed to remove 
all doubt as to the validity of P. R. for municipal elections had 
been placed on special orders in the House; but it was not 
reached on account of a vigorous fight on a bond program for 
state highways which occupied most of the last week. 

The P. R. bill for the election of the Milwaukee 
MflwBukee School Board which we mentioned in our last 

issue passed the Wisconsin Assembly, but was 
beaten in the Senate by a vote of 16 to 15. A similar bill will 
probably be introduced early in the next session of the legisla- 
ture. 

On May 1st the New York Charter Commis- 
New York City sion presented to the legislature an amend- 
ment to remove the question of doubt as to 
the constitutionality of P. R. in New York State. The amend- 
ment was presented with one other as a supplement to the Com- 
mission's final report, in which P. R. was strongly urged for the 
New York Board of Aldermen. It takes the form of an addition 
to Section 2 of Article X, which relates to the appointment or 
election of officers not provided for by the constitution, as fol- 
lows : "The Legislature may authorize or require the members 
of a city council or similar government board, or of a city board 
of education, to be elected by any system of proportional rep- 
resentation which the Legislature may prescribe." Albert S. 
Bard, Esq., of Bard and Calkins, New York, has nearly completed 
an extensive treatment of the constitutionality problem in which 
a very strong case is made for the validity of P. R. under the 
constitution as it now stands. 

The second passage by the state legislature of the municipal 
home rule amendment greatly increases the importance of the 
proposal of P. R. for the New York Board of Aldermen. The 
Sun-Globe of June 20th states the case editorially as follows : 

Enlargement of the functions of the Board is likely to 
follow the election next autumn, if the home rule amend- 
ment, as is expected, is adopted. Under it the Board will 
obtain much of the power as to local affairs that now rests 
in the Legislature, even to that of charter-making for the 
city. The Citizens Union thinks the prospect calls for the 
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election of better equipped men to the Board of Aldermen. 
Increased powers, it is asserted, require of their users 
greater capability. 

One way of improving the Board, according to a number 
of citizens who laid the proposal before the Charter Revision 
Commission, would be to change the election system. A 
majority of the Board, they said, ever since consolidation 
had been chosen by about one-third of the total voters. 
Meanwhile 46 per cent, of the voters are not represented 
in the city legislative body. Minority or proportional rep- 
resentation was the remedy they urged. 

By act of the Massachusetts Legislature a commis- 
Boston sion has been appointed to consider changes in the 

charter of Boston. Proposals for amending the 
charter, including the P. R. bills introduced by the Boston Charter 
Association and Benjamin C. Lane, have been referred to the 
Commission. The method of election of the Boston Council will 
be one of the chief subjects considered. 

As a sequel to the recent successful defense of 
Colorado Boulder's P. R. charter, in which he took a prom- 
inent part, our field secretary, Walter J. Millard, 
was invited to attend the first Colorado state conference of city 
ofiicials, held in Boulder April 26-28, and to visit the principal 
cities of the state, a number of which are considering possible 
charter revisions. Mr. Millard accordingly attended the confer- 
ence and stayed in Colorado from May 7th until June 12th, giving 
addresses in Lamar, Las Animas, La Junta, Trinidad, Walsen- 
burg, Florence, Salida, Grand Junction, Glenwood Springs, Mont- 
rose, Denver, Loveland, Greeley, Fort Morgan, Brush, and 
Sterling. 

The demonstration P. R. election of the 
Illmois League Illinois Branch of the P. R. League was car- 
Election ried out under the direction of Professor L. 

D. White at the University of Chicago in a 
manner highly satisfying to all concerned. The results were an- 
nounced at the annual Chicago dinner on May 4th. The election 
was the largest ever conducted by an unofficial body in this 
country. Some eight thousand ballots for a hypothetical com- 
mission of five to represent the United States at an international 
conference were distributed among the political science classes 
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of eight large middle western universities (the University of 
Wisconsin, the University of Minnesota, Iowa State University, 
the University of Illinois, Ohio State University, Washington 
University, Northwestern University, and the University of 
Chicago), the Illinois members of the League of Women Voters, 
the Association of Collegiate Alumni, the Women's International 
League for Peace and Freedom, labor unions, settlements, two 
high schools, and other public bodies. Life and Labor, the organ 
of the Women's Trade Union League, and the Bulletin of the 
Illinois League of Women Voters also published similar ballots. 
From all these sources 2,175 ballots were returned, of which 
only eight, or less than one-quarter of one per cent, were in- 
valid. The commission elected consisted of Secretary of State 
Hughes, Woodrow Wilson, Jane Addams, Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover, and Senator William E. Borah. The last two 
candidates defeated were Eugene Debs and Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge. Eigthy per cent of the voters saw their first choices 
elected and the number who did not see any of their first five 
choices elected was only seventeen, or seven-tenths of one per 
cent. A highly instructive detailed description, and analysis of 
the election, prepared by Professor White and Professor Paul 
H. Douglas of the University of Chicago, may be obtained by 
writing to the Secretary of the Illinois Branch, Mrs. James M. 
Van Slyke, 1505 East 60th Street, Chicago. A larger election is 
being planned for next year. 

Two colleges have just adopted the 
Smith and Amherst single transferable vote (Hare System) 

for the election of the Alumni repre- 
sentatives on their Boards of Trustees. On June 18th the Smith 
College Alumnae Association, after a demonstration election 
conducted by Mr. Hallett of the P. R. League, voted unanimously 
to amend its by-laws as follows: "All elections shall be con- 
ducted by the single transferable vote, applied when two or more 
members are elected together to the same office as a system of 
proportional representation, and when only one is elected as a 
system of majority preferential voting." The Alumnae Council's 
nomination of one member of the Association's nominating com- 
mittee was made by the single transferable vote the Saturday 
before. The candidate who stood second on the count of first 
choices was elected, because it was shown that she was preferred 
by a majority of the voters to the candidate who would have 
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been elected under the old plurality method. Alumnae Trustees 
must ordinarily be chosen one at a time on the majority prin- 
ciple. The Association's Directors, on the other hand, will be 
chosen by P. R., which will give an opportunity for the repre- 
sentation of minority points of view. 

On June 19th the Alumni Association of Amherst College 
unanimously adopted amendments presented by Albert S. Bard, 
"Esq., of New York, as a result of which the annual election of a 
single Alumni Trustee will be conducted in the future by the 
single transferable vote. The vote followed a full discussion at 
an unusually large meeting of the Association. 

Smith and Amherst are, so far as we know, the first colleges 
to use the single transferable vote for the election of Trustees. 
The University of Minnesota Alumni Association has used P. R. 
for its own elections for some years. 

On June 9th the town of St. James, Mani- 
St. James Ado|iU toba, an important suburb of Winnipeg,. 
P.R. voted 1161 to 493 to adopt the city mana- 

ger plan of government and 1118 to 511 to 
abolish the ward system and substitute P. R. in the election of its 
council. St. James is the first municipality in Manitoba tc adopt 
the manager plan. In the adoption of P. R. it was doubtless 
guided by the happy experience of Winnipeg, which has used 
P. R. for the election of its city council and its ten members in 
the Manitoba legislature since 1920. The Manitoba Free Press 
and the Winnipeg Tribune complimented St. James editorially 
and predicted satisfaction with its new method of election 

As we go to press we learn that on June 

Vancouver Drops 16th the city of Vancouver voted 3,809 to 

P.R. 1,705 to rescind the by-law prescribing 

P. R. for its municipal elections. The total 
vote was just about half that polled in each of the last two P. R. 
elections of the city council, indicating that most of the voters 
were not much concerned one way or the other. Our corre- 
spondence from Vancouver indicates that P. R. has given the 
city governing bodies which compare favorably in every way 
with those elected previous to its adoption and has given labor 
its due representation for the first time. The new method of 
voting has never been adequately explained to a large proportion 
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of the voters, however. The Canadian P. R. Society has no sal- 
aried workers and the public-spirited citizens whose efforts 
secured the adoption of P. R. three years ago have had neither 
the time nor the means to conduct such a thorough-going cam- 
paign of education as the one carried out in Sacramento in 1921 
or the one which is being planned for Cleveland this fall. They 
were unable, therefore, to make general an appreciation of the 
significance of P. R. sufficient to offset the active hostility of 
politicians. Those who had profited by the old system success- 
fully magnified such details as the longer time required to get 
returns and spread the impression that the P. R. count was a 
mysterious process to be regarded with suspicion. 

The Farmer Government of Ontario has gone to the 
Ontario electorate without doing anything to redeem its 

campaign pledge in favor of proportional representa- 
tion or to carry out its announced intention of applying P. R. to 
the city of Toronto for provincial elections. The election of 
June 25th resulted in one of those complete overturns so char- 
acteristic of elections under the old plurality method and de- 
prived the United Farmers of their opportunity. At the pre- 
ceding election the Farmers had polled fewer votes than either 
the Liberals or Conservatives, but had their votes so fortunately 
distributed that they elected members out of all proportion to 
their numbers. Although the complete results are not yet avail- 
able, it seems clear that this time they have secured much less 
than their fair share. The Conservatives have elected 76 as 
against 25 at the last election, the Liberals 15 instead of 28, the 
United Farmers 15 instead of 45, the Labour Party 4 instead of 
9, and independents 1 instead of 3. Since the Conservative Party, 
which has obtained a clear majority, has been consistently 
opposed to P. R., there is little hope of electoral reform in 
Ontario in the near future. 

Other Countries. 

We learn from the P. R. Society of Ireland 
Irish Free State that with the exception of three or four 

harbor authorities every elected body in the 
.rish Free State is chosen by P. R. with the single transferable 
vote. In the absence of new legislation by the Dail Eireann the 
British law with regard to local elections remains in force 
automatically. Mr. E. A. Aston, the P. R. Society's Secretary, 
writes that "there is no disposition anywhere to seek a change." 



The Royal Commission on London 
London Commission Government, appointed in 1921 to con- 
sider means for "securing greater 
efficiency and economy in the administration of local government 
service," has finished its work. The majority report of the Com- 
mission calls attention to the London County Council's approval 
of the proposal to make the adoption of P. R. optional for bor- 
ough councils. The minority report goes farther, saying: 
"We think it would add to the moral authority and strengthen 
the representative character of these bodies [the county and 
borough councils] if the system of proportional representation 
were adopted." 

"Proposals to introduce or extend P. R. 
British Dominions have been made during the year not only 

in the British parliament, but also in 
Canada, in the Union of South Africa, in Australia, in New 
Zealand, in Southern Rhodesia, and even in the lesser sphere of 
action afforded by the Crown Colony of Jamaica. . . Our 
movement is to be congratulated on the fact that in the division 
in the South African parliament the Prime Minister, General 
Smuts, voted for P. R." — Report of the British Proportional 
Representation Society for the year June, 1922, to May, 1923. 

The riecent report of the committee on constitutional 
Bwma reforms in Burma, appointed by the Secretary of 

State for India, contains the following statement : 
"In the first instance we made it our endeavor to examine the 
problem with a view to the application of proportional repre- 
sentation, but the evidence does not justify us in recommending 
it at present. None the less, we desire to record our opinion that 
in any further constitutional development, proportional repre- 
sentation will probably offer the most satisfactory manner of 
securing the representation in question." 

Municipal elections have recently been 

New Zealand held throughout New Zealand. The 

Municipal Elections Christchurch elections were held by 

proportional representation, those of 
the other large cities by plurality vote at large. The following 
tables of comparison are compiled from figures in the Maoriland 
Worker for May 2nd and 30th. 
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Christchurch City Council 

P. R. Election of 1923 

First -Choice Members Percentage 
Votes Elected o! Votes 

Citizens Association 9,951 9 56+ 

Labour 6,273 6 36— 

Independents 1,487 1 8+ 

Totals 17,711 16 100 

Number of voters who 
cast valid ballots 17,711 

WeUington City Ccnmcil 

Block Vote Election of 1923 

Votes Members Percentage 

(15 for each voter) Elected of Votes 

Citizens Association ...172,642 13 51+ 

Labour 136,689 2 41— 

Independents 25,104 8— 

Totals 334,435 15 100 

Approximate number 
of voters 22,296 



Percentage 
of Members 



56+ 

37+ 

6+ 



100 



Percentage 
of Members 

87— 
13+ 




100 



The debate on the proposal to change the present 
France hybrid system of election for a genuine list system 

of proportional representation in future elections of 
the Chamber of Deputies was commenced in the Chamber on 
the 30th of March, when a motion to postpone consideration 
was defeated 414 to 67. Premier Poincare is supporting the 
change. 

We have recently received a copy of the election 
Changes in law of October 14, 1920, for the little Republic 
P. R, List of San Marino, which has an area of 38 square 

miles and is nestled in the Apennines, near Rimini, 
in the heart of Italy. The law prescribes a list system of pro- 
portional representation. San Marino claims to be the oldest 
state in Europe and to have been founded in the fourth century. 
When the Far Eastern Republic recently joined the Feder- 
ated Soviet Republic of Russia, it automatically abandoned its 
P. R. method of election for the system of occupational repre- 
sentation which is required by the Soviet constitution. 
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The city of Durban, Natal, has been included in error in some 
of our P. R. lists. P. R. was proposed for Durban municipal 
elections in 1916 but was never adopted. 



Can You Hdp? 

During the past few months we have been collecting opin- 
ions with regard to the success of P. R. and information about 
its results from prominent citizens in all the eighteen American 
and Canadian cities which have had any experience with it. We 
hope to analyze our replies and give significant excerpts from 
them in a supplement to our October Review. Our collection is 
not yet as complete as we should like to have it. If you live in 
one of the P. R. cities, will you not send us your opinion of the 
way it has actually worked, with substantiating evidence if pos- 
sible, and send us the names of prominent representative citizens 
to whom we might write for further information? We are inter- 
ested in reasons for objection to P. R. as well as evidence for it. 



WHAT WE ADVOCATE 

The P. R. League urges proportional representation with 
the single transferable vote — ^the Hare system — for the election 
of representative bodies. 

This system of election gives every group of like-minded 
voters the share of the members elected that it has of the votes 
cast. 

It does this by giving every voter a single vote, either at 
large or in a district electing several members, and requiring a 
separate quota of votes for the election of each member. 

It allows the voter to make his vote count without knowing 
beforehand whether his favorite can secure the necessary quota 
or not. All he has to do is to mark not only his first choice but 
as many alternative choices as he likes. If it is found that his 
ballot cannot possibly help elect his first choice, it is 
used instead for the first of his later choices whom it can 
help. 

For a detailed description of the system, see the P. R. 
League's Leaflet No. 5. 



In the electioit of the Irish Pro- 
visional Parliament in June, 1922, a 
new method of voting, proportional 
representation, was used. Opinion 
upon opinion can be quoted from Irish- 
men to the effect that it was the new 
method of voting that gave reality to 
these elections. It destrojred the 
*^e^ between Mr. Collins and Mr. 
deValera which would, under the 
single-member system, have reduced 
the elections to a farce. Proportional 
representation — ^the method of voting 
—made a contribution to history of 
lasting and decisive import. By reveal- 
ing the true mind of the Irish electors, 
it avoided the deacDock which the 
single-member system ¥fould have 
maintained, and it secured the consum- 
mation of the Treaty between Ireland 
and Great Britain. 

JOHN H. HUMPHREYS 
From Practical Aspects of Electoral Reform 
P. S. King & Son, London, 1923 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

The QeTdand Election and the Annual Meeting of the 

P. R, League 

The first election under P. R. of the council of Cleveland, 
Ohio, will take place November 6th. Several members of the 
council will be elected in each of the four districts into which the 
city has been divided. The ballots from all four districts will be 
counted in the basement of the municipal auditorium beginning 
at 8.30 A. M. Thursday, November 8th. It is expected that sev- 
eral hours will be occupied in reviewing the precinct count of first 
choices. The four counting staffs will work daily from 8.30 to 
5.30. The entire count will probably take some three or four 
days. 

The Annual Meeting 

As a number of the most active proportionalists from differ- 
ent parts of the country will go to Cleveland to witness this first 
trial of P. R. on a great scale in this country, the Trustees of the 
League have decided to have the annual meeting of the League 
in Qeveland the evening of Thursday, November 8th. The meet- 
ing will take place in connection with a dinner at the Women's 
City Club, 3826 East Thirteenth Street, Cleveland, at 7 P. M. The 
charge for the dinner will be $L50. Addresses will be made by 
distinguished citizens of Cleveland and others. 

The headquarters of the League in Cleveland during the elec- 
tion and the count will be the Hotel Winton, corner of Prospect 
and East Ninth Streets. To reserve rooms there write to the 
hotel itself. Single rooms with bath are $3.00 per night, double 
rooms with bath, $5.00. 

Through the courtesy of our friends in Cleveland proportion- 
alists from a distance will be given an automobile drive Thursday 
afternoon. The party will leave the Hotel Winton at 2.30. 
Reservations for the dinner and the drive should be sent at once to Mr. 
George H. Hallett, Jr., c/o Citizens League, Swetland Building, 
Cleveland. 

The City Club of Cleveland, in the Hotel HoUenden, will very 
kindly extend its privileges to men from out of town who are 
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attending our dinner. The Women's City Club will extend the 
same courtesies to the ladies. 

Ashtabula 

The fifth P. R. election for the council of Ashtabula will also 
be held on November 6th. The count there will probably be held 
the next day. 



THE IRISH FREE STATE ELECTION 

The election of the Dail Eireann (Chamber of Deputies) of 
the Irish Fiee State was carried out on August 27th by P. R. with 
the single transferable vote (the Hare system). The 153 mem- 
bers were elected from 30 districts returning from three to nine 
members each. Generally speaking, each county was a district. 
The city of Dublin, which returned 15 members, was polled as two 
districts. 

The results may be summarized as follows: 

DAIL EIREANN, 1923 
(All Constituencies Except Universities) 

Seats in 

Seats Proportioa 

Party Votes Obtained to Votes 

Goveramcnt 411,074 60 57.3 

Anti-Treaty 290,001 44 40.4 

Labour (including Independent 

Labour) 131,623 15 18.4 

Farmers 129,247 15 18.0 

Business and Independents 92,859 13 12.9 

Totals 1,054,804 147 147.0 

As the Labour, Farmer, Business, and Independent members 
are supporters of the Treaty, the alignment on the Treaty is 103 
for the Treaty and 44 against it. 

Leaders of Each Party Elected 

Without the trouble or expense of any sort of primary elec- 
tion, each of the parties saw its outstanding leaders elected. 
When the Dail reconvened on September 19th, President Cos- 
grave was able to reappoint his entire cabinet from its number. 
County Dublin elected from the same district Minister for Home 
AflFairs Kevin O'Higgins ; Minister for Foreign Affairs Desmond 
Fitzgerald, one of the Free State delegates to the League of 
Nations; M. J. Derham, another Gk)vernment member of the 
preceding Dail; Thomas Johnson, the leader of the Labour 
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Party ; Dr. Kathleen Lynn, Republican campaigner ; Major Bryan 
Cooper, former Unionist member of the British Parliament ; J. 
Good, business men's candidate; and Darrell Figgis, formerly 
Honorary Secretary of Sinn Fein, who helped draft the Free 
State constitution. From North Mayo were elected both Min- 
ister of Industry and Commerce Joseph McGrath and Patrick 
Rutledge, "Acting President of the Irish Republic." In Clare 
Eamon deValera and Dr. John MacNeill, Minister for Education, 
were the two first elected. 

• 

Justice and Stability 

A system of election which thus gives even-handed justice to 
every party, even one whose leaders are in jail or "on the run," 
may be thought by some to be too liberal for the safety of the 
state. But that is not the view of those Irishmen and others who 
seem to us the true heirs of the great tradition of Anglo-Saxon 
statesmanship exemplified by such men as Pitt and Burke and 
Lincoln. For Americans especially it should not be hard to ap- 
preciate the profound advantage of a system of election which 
gives justice in representation. If the British Parliament had sup- 
ported Burke on March 22, 1775, when he advocated the recog- 
nition by Parliament of "the .ancient constitutional policy of this 
kingdom with regard to representation" and its application to 
the rebellious Americans, it would doubtless have held the Colo- 
nies. The system of election used in the Free State, by giving 
justice (so far, we mean, as the system is concerned) even to those 
in rebellion against the existing government, has tended to dis- 
courage unparliamentary methods. 

The Steadying Influence of P. R. 

The results showed no violent fluctuation in the relative 
strength of the parties as compared with the preceding Dail, 
which was elected by the same method. The total membership 
being increased from 128 to 153, the Government party gained 
5 seats, the Republicans 8, the Farmers 8, and independents 6. 
Partly as the result of internal strife, Labour lost 2 seats. There 
was a satisfying continuity of personnel, 71 members of the 
former Dai) being elected and only 19 defeated. 

P. R. and Good Feeling 

Between the Government party and the Republicans any- 
thing like good feeling is still impossible. But so far as we know 
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the Republicans make no complaint against the system of election. 
That, at least, is regarded as fair by both parties in the bitter 
contest. 



THE STANDING OF P. R. IN GREAT BRITAIN 

Though P. R. has not yet been adopted as the general method 
for Parliamentary elections in Great Britain, being applied only 
to a few members representing the Universities, it has a standing 
among leading men and women of all parties which seems to be 
T)ut little realized in this country. Its place in British public 
affairs is well indicated by the following list of officers of the 
(British) P. R. Society: President, the Rt. Hon. Earl Grey; 
Chairman of General Council, the Rt. Hon. Lord Parmoor, K. C. 
V. O., Judicial member of the Privy Council; Vice-Presidents, 
the Rt. Hon. L. S. Amery, M. P., Parliamentary Undersecretary 
for the Colonies ; the Rt. Hon. G. N. Barnes, Labor Leader, Co- 
operator, member of War Cabinet, 1917, Minister Plenipotentiary 
at the Paris Peace Conference, 1919; the Rt. Hon. Earl Beau- 
champ, K. G., former Governor of New South Wales; the Rt. 
Hon. Earl Birkenhead, former Lord Chancellor; the Rt. Hon. 
Viscount Burnham, C. H., former President Empire Press Union ; 
the Rt. Hon. Lord Robert Cecil, K. C, M. P.; the Rt. Hon. 
J. R. Clyncs, M. P., former President National Union of General 
Workers, former Food Controller; the Lady Courtney of Pen- 
with ; Mrs. Henry Fawcett, LL. D. ; the Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, 
M. P., former President of the Board of Education ; the Rt. Hon. 
Marquess cf Lansdowne, K. G., former Governor-General of 
Canada and of India, former Foreign Secretary ; the Rt. Hon. Sir 
Donald Xaclean, K. B. E., former Deputy Chairman of Commit- 
tee, House of Commons ; the Rt. Hon. Viscount Milner, G. C. B., 
D. C. L., LL. D., former High Commissioner for South Africa 
and Secretary of State for War; the Rt, Hon. Sir Alfred Mond, 
Bart., M. P., former First Commissioner of Works ; the Rt. Hon. 
G. H. Roberts, M. P., former President Trades Council, former 
Minister ot Labour ; the Rt. Hon. Earl of Selborne, K. G., former 
First Lord of the Admiralty and High Commissioner for South 
Africa; the Rt. Hon. Sir John Simon, K. C, M. P., former Attor- 
ney General; Robert SmilHe, M. P., President of the Miners' 
Federation : the Rt. Hon. J. H. Thomas, M. P., former General 
Secretary National Union of Rail way men; Chairfnan of Executive 
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Committee, Major Sir A. Clive Morrison-Bell, Bart., M. P.; 
Honorary Treasurers, Aneurin Williams, J. P., M. P., Chairman of 
Executive International Cooperative Alliance; Sir John Fischer 
Williams, K. C, C. B. E., British Legal Representative on the 
Reparations Commission. 

P. R. NEWS 
United States 

Thq^jJDayton City Commission has accepted the 
Dayton majority report of its Advisory Committee and will 

not submit the question of proportional representa- 
tion at the November election. Five members of the Advisory 
Committee, F. J. Ach, Anna W. Roussel, Mrs. Hamilton Shaffer, 
Willard Barringer, and A. L. Mendenhall, have submitted the 
following minority report : 

The undersigned members of the advisory board appointed by your 
honorable body to consider the advisability of revising the city charter 
and if so to recommend amendments thereto for submission to the voters, 
respectfully dissent from the report of the board, as adopted by a majority 
thereof, and feel constrained to submit this minority report. 

We recommend that an amendment providing for the election of city 
commissioners on the basis of proportional representation, under the 
Hare system of balloting, be submitted to the voters at the regular election 
in November. Some of the advantages of this system are as follows : 

1. It eliminates the need for separate primary elections, thus reducing 
the expense of city elections one-half. 

2. It reduces the difficulty of securing desirable candidates for the city 
commission. 

3. It insures true proportional representation of minorities without im- 
pairing the principle of rule by actual majorities. This, we believe, pro- 
vides a practical application of ideal democracy. 

4. It increases popular interest in civic affairs by giving every citizen 
opportunity for direct representation in his city government. 

5. It makes partisan control of the commission extremely difficult, if not 
impossible. 

6. It popularizes and safeguards the commission-manager form of 
government, because both majorities and minorities feel that they have 
their own representation in the governing body. 

The argument offered in support of the report adopted by 12 affirmative 
votes (12 out of 17 present, the chairman not voting) that any amendment 
implies unfriendly criticism of the city commission or the commission- 
manager form of government, is sufficiently answered in the fact that those 
offering this dissenting report yield to none in their loyalty to the spirit 
of the charter and our present form of city government. 

The attempt to put P. R. on the ballot by petition was started 
too late to obtain the necessary number of signatures before the 
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time limit expired for securing a vote at the regular election this 
fall. It will be resumed later, probably in the spring. 

The Efficiency in Government Committee of the 
Wisconsin Wisconsin League of Women Voters has chosen as 
L.ofW. V. its special work the launching of a state-wide 

campaign for proportional representation. The 
work is in charge of Miss Virginia J. Wulff, the chairman of the 
committee, who is planning a speaking tour of the state and hopes 
to secure the backing of other influential organizations for a bill 
to allow any municipality in the state to adopt P. R. for its own 
elections. A course of study on P. R. and kindred subjects has 
been mapped out for every local League of Women Voters in the 
state. 

The Brooklyn League of Women Voters has ap- 
Brooklyn pointed a committee of twenty women to put the 
L,ofW. V, seventy-two Brooklyn candidates for the New 

York Board of Aldermen on record in regard to 
proportional representation, which, as reported in the F. R, 
Review for April, 1923, has recently been recommended for alder- 
manic elections by the official City Charter Commission. 

Among the plans recently presented to the 
Westchester County Government Commission of West- 
County Chester County, New York, was a county man- 
ager plan providing for a council of five elected 
by P. R. from the county at large and a larger Board of Super- 
visors chosen by plurality vote in districts. The plan was pre- 
pared by a member of the Commission, R. Emmett Digney, Esq., 
of White Plains. 

The fifth P. R. election of the Ashtabula City Coun- 
Ashtabub cil will take place on November 6th. 

The Boston Charter Revision Commission, created 
Boston by the legislature, commenced public hearings in July. 

P. R. is being urged for favorable consideration by the 
Boston Charter Association, the Boston League of Women 
Voters, and others. The July number of City Affairs, published 
by the Boston Good Government Association, devotes several 
pages to an analysis of the defects of the present plan of election 
at large and the ward plan and to advocacy of P. R. 
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A feature of the annual conventions of the National 
N. M. L. Municipal League and the City Managers' Associa- 
and tion at Washington is to be a joint banquet session 
CM. A. on November 15th, at which Dr. A. R. Hatton will 
speak on the Cleveland P. R. election. Those inter- 
ested in attending should address Dr. H. W. Dodds, 261 Broadway, 
New York, or Mr. John G. Stutz, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 

Primary elections, which P. R. makes unnecessary. 
Primaries are always expensive and sometimes extravagant : 

the cost to the taxpayers for each vote cast in the 
last election in Cuyahoga County, Ohio, which includes the city 
of Cleveland, was $6.20. In East Cleveland, a residential suburb, 
it was $12.75. 

CtHMiiiii 

The Canadian P. R. Society has suffered a 
RonaJd Hooper severe loss in the resignation of its honorary 

secretary, Ronald Hooper, who has accepted 
a position on the editorial staff of the Winnipeg Tribune, For 
many years Mr. Hooper has given of his time unsparingly to 
work for P. R. in all parts of Canada. To him more than to 
any other one person are to be credited the remarkable strides 
which P. R. has made in that country since Calgary led the way 
in its adoption in 1916. He has several times appeared before 
committees of the provincial legislatures and the Dominion 
Parliament. We congratulate Mr. Hooper on the opportunities 
for usefulness offered by his new position. 

In the list of communities using the single 
South Vancouver transferable vote system of P. R. printed 

in our last Review, we failed to include the 
District of South Vancouver, B. C, which has a population of 
approximately 36,000 scattered over an area of fourteen square 
miles. The district adopted P. R. by popular vote in January, 
1918, but did not use it until 1922. The system has now been 
used in two elections. Acting Clerk Woodford reports that 
there is no move to return to the plurality plan. 

We learn from the Fanners' Sun, Toronto, 
Ontario Farmers that the United Farmers of Ontario, the 

party which controlled the provincial Gov- 
ernment before the last election, are promoting propaganda 
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in favor of P. R. and urging their clubs to use the system in their 
own elections. 

Otlier Countries 

The fourth largest town of the Gape of 
Cape of Good Hope, East London (population about 
Good Hope 14,800), has recently adopted P. R. East Lon- 
don is the first municipality to avail itself of 
optional powers granted by the Cape Municipal Ordinance in 
1912. 

The House of Assembly of the South African 

South African Union has recently defeated two attempts to 

Parliament have P. R. prescribed for future Assembly 

elections. The first proposal, for the appoint- 
ment of a Commission, was introduced by Mr. D.M. Brown, mem- 
ber from the Three Rivers division of Cape Province. After the 
defeat of this measure Mr. Brown introduced another for the 
application of P. R. without further study, which received more 
support. Among those who favored it were the Prime Minister, 
General Smuts, and Colonel Cresswell, leader of the Labour 
Party. P. R. has been used for the election of the South African 
Senate since 1909; but that body is elected by the members of 
the several provincial parliaments, not directly by the whole 
body of voters. 

The Standard, Sydney, for March 15th last con- 
Australia tained a detailed analysis of the Australian Parlia- 
mentary elections of last December and pointed out 
the impossibility of securing satisfactory results by anything 
but P. R. The Australian House of Representatives is elected 
by the "alternative vote" — the single transferable vote or Hare 
system applied as a majority system in single-member districts — 
which has recently been adopted also for future parliamentary 
elections in Canada. Although this method does have the advan- 
tage of allowing voters to nominate independent candidates and 
to give them their first-choice votes without fear of wasting 
their voting power by so doing, it fails entirely to make the body 
elected an accurate reflection of the electorate. This is clearly 
shown by the results in Australia. In the province of Victoria 
the Nationalists with 155,580 first-choice votes elected only the 
same number of representatives as the Country Party with 
65,341 first-choice votes. In South Australia the Nationalists cast 
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40,030 first-choice votes and elected one man, while the Liberals 
cast 21,526 first-choice votes and elected two. In Queensland, on 
the other band, the Nationalists polled 136,709 first-choice votes 
and elected seven out of ten, while the Labour Party polled 
143,091 first-choice votes and elected only two. The total results 
for the Commonwealth were much more nearly correct, as the 
errors in the different sections happened largely to cancel each 
other. Cuiiously enough the two major parties each secured a 
little less than its fair share and the third party considerably 
more. The results were: Labour 28, Nationalists 25, Country 
Party 13, Liberals 2, and Independents 2. In addition there were 
5 uncontested seats, which were secured by the parties as fol- 
lows : Labour 1, Nationalist 2, Country and Liberal 2. 

The Senate elections are conducted on a similar plan, though 
several members instead of one are elected by majority vote 
from each election district. As in the United States the sena- 
torial districts are simply the states themselves. The usual 
result of this method is to give all the senators to the largest 
party in the state. In Victoria, Queensland, and South Australia 
the party thus favored was one for which less than half of the 
first-choice votes had been cast. In the Commonwealth as a 
whole the Labour Party with 43 per cent of the first-choice votes 
elected eleven of the nineteen members. The other eight places 
went to the Nationalists. The Country Party, which is over- 
represented in the House, elected no senators at all. 

The Tasmanian Electoral Office has issued a valu- 
Tasmania able report on the Tasmanian P. R. elections of 

1922. The results are summarized as follows : 

TASMANIA, HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY, 1922 

Votes Polled Seats in 

(First Seats Proportion 

Party Preferences) Won to Votes 

Nationalist 27,458 12 12.13 

Country Party 9,498 5 420 

Independents 5,117 1 226 

Labour (ond Independent Labour).... 25,845 12 11.41 

Totals 67,918 30 30.00 

The number of invalid ballots was 2.63% of the total vote. 
P. R. has been used for elections of the entire Tasmanian Assem- 
bly since 1907 and has reached the stage of being taken for 
granted. 
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According to the London Titnes of August 29th, 
New Zealand "At the Parliamentary Session which has just 

ended the Electoral Reform Bill was intro- 
duced but deferred until next Session. The purpose of the Bill 
is to apply proportional representation in the four chief towns 
and preferential voting" — i.e., majority preferential voting — "in 
other districts." The reference is to the election of members 
of the New Zealand House of Representatives. 

On July 30th a deputation headed by Sir William 
Sydney McMillan and A. G. Huie waited upon the Lord 

Mayor of Sydney, N. S. W., to urge the adoption of 
P. R. for the election of the city council. In 1916 the Commis- 
sion appointed by the Government of New South Wales to draw 
up a plan for the government of Greater Sydney recommended 
P. R. for the council, but the recommendation was not adopted. 

During May and June the London School of 
London School Economics and Political Science, connected 
of Economics with the University of London, presented a 

course of five lectures on electoral methods 
by John H. Humphreys, Secretary of the (British) Proportional 
Representation Society. 

"Practical Aspects of Electoral Reform — ^A 

An Important Study of the General Election, 1922," by John 

Stady H. Humphreys, Secretary of the (British) P. 

R. Society, (paper, 103 pp.) is a valuable study 
of the last British elections with special reference to the practi- 
cability of P. R. as the basis of responsible government in Great 
Britain under present conditions. The P. R. League has copies 
for sale at thirty-five cents, postpaid. 

The "electoral reform" bill introduced by Premier 
Italy Mussolini was passed by the Chamber of Deputies on 

July 21st by a vote of 232 to 132. It was vigorously 
opposed and was passed only under a virtual threat of dissolu- 
tion of the Chamber. The bill does away with proportional rep- 
resentation, which was adopted in Italy in 1919, and prescribes 
that the party casting the largest number of votes — ^provided 
only that it casts at least a quarter of the total — shall secure 
three-fifths of the seats in the chamber. The remaining seats are 
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to be divided proportionally among the rest of the parties partici- 
pating in the election. The bill will not be brought before the 
Senate until November. A comprehensive article on the pres- 
ent electoral situation in Italy will be found in the August 
issue of Representa4ion; the organ of the Proportional Representa- 
tion Society, 82 Victoria Street, London, S. W. 1. (Single copies 
sevenpence, postpaid.) 

The P. R. bill for elections of the French Chamber of 
France Deputies to which reference was made in the July 

P. R. Review did not come to a vote before the ad- 
journment of the Chamber owing to the pressure of financial and 
other questions. A motion to re-establish the single-member 
district system with the second vote was defeated, however, 
by a vote of 488 to 30. The P. R. bill provides for the introduc- 
tion of a system of true proportional representation on the basis 
of party lists in place of the present system which gives all the 
seats in each Department to any party which polls a majority 
of the votes, proportional representation being applied only in 
case no party polls a majority. 

"With the passing of the new electoral act for the 
Holland First Chamber of the States General (the Upper 

House of the Dutch Parliament), the P. R. electoral 
code is complete. The principle now applies in (a) both houses 
of Parliament; (b) provincial councils, and (c) municipal coun- 
cils. The law for the First Chamber contains some novel feat- 
ures. The Chamber is elected by the members of the provincial 
councils, which are grouped for the purpose into areas returning 
either twelve or thirteen senators. Candidates are presented in 
lists, and seats are attributed to the lists in proportion to the 
votes polled by each. Within a list the voters may vote as be- 
tween candidates according to the single transferable vote sys- 
tem, and the successful candidates of each list are determined 
tmder regulations which resemble those used for the Senates of 
South Africa and Ireland." Representation, August, 1923. 

The constituent assembly for the state of Fiume 
Fnune elected April 24, 1921, was chosen by a system similar 

to that advocated for Italy by Premier Mussolini. 
Three-quarters of the seats were given to the largest party, the 
remaining quarter being divided proportionally among the minor- 
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ity parties. Previous elections in Fiume had been conducted on 
the principle of giving all the seats to the largest party, whether 
it polled a majority or not. 



SOME RECENT ARTICLES 

The following articles may be of interest to our readers : 

"Is P. R. Constitutional ?", by Emmett L. Bennett, Assistant 
Director of the Citizens* League, Cleveland. National Municipal 
Review, June, 1923. Reprints may be obtained gratis from the 
P. R. League. 

" T. R. — the Next Fight for Suffrage," by George H. Hal- 
lett, Jr., Assistant Secretary of the P. R. League. The Dayton 
Woman Citizen, August-September, 1923. 

"Occupational vs. Proportional Representation," by Pro- 
fessor Paul H. Douglas of the University of Chicago. American 
Journal of Sociology, September, 1923. Reprints may be obtained 
gratis from the P. R. League. 

"City Manager and P. R. Charter Sustained in Boulder," by 
Walter J. Millard, Field Secretary of the P. R. League. National 
Municipal Review, September, 1923. 

"The Necessity for Proportional Representation," by Pro- 
fessor Paul H. Douglas. International Journal of Ethics, October, 
1923. 

"The Irish Free State Election, 1923," by John H. Hum- 
phreys, Secretary of the (English) P. R. Society. Contemporary 
Review, October, 1923. 



WHAT WE ADVOCATE 

The P, R. League urges proportional representation with 
the single transferable vote — the Hare system — for the election 
of representative bodies. 

This system of election gives every group of like-minded 
voters the share of the members elected that it has of the votes 
cast. 

It does this by giving every voter a single vote, either at 
large or in a district electing several members, and requiring a 
separate quota of votes for the election of each member. 
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It allows the voter to make his vote count without knowing 
beforehand whether his favorite can secure the necessary quota 
or not. All he has to do is to mark not only his first choice but 
as many alternative choices as he likes. If it is found that his 
ballot cannot possibly help elect his first choice, it is 
used instead for the first of his later choices whom it can 
help. 

For a detailed description of the system, see the P. R. 
League's Leaflet No. 5. 
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ELECTION OF THE DAIL EIREANN 
(IRISH CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES) 

1923 

By P. R. with the Transferable Vote 
("Hare System") 

(All Constituencies Except Universities) 



Hrij Tout ObteiMd to 

Government.. 411,074 60 57.3 

Anti-Treaty.. 290,001 44 4Q.4 

Labour (in- 
cluding In- 
dependent 
Labour) .... 131,623 15 18.4 

Farmers 129,247 15 18.0 

Business and 
Independ- 
ents 92,859 13 12.9 

Totals 1,054,804 147 147.0 

As the Labour, Farmer, Business, 
and Independent members are sup- 
porters of the Treaty, the alignment 
on the Treaty is 103 for the Treaty, 
and 44 against it. 
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AMERICA'S FIFTH CITY TRIES P. R. 
New Gevdand Comicfl Considered Representative and Competent 



That P. R. had accomplitlied in iU first trial in CUTeland 
•xactlj wiiat its pro]»oiiants had promised was the coBsensiis as 
the count came to an end. 

W. M. Tuffman, Special Political Writer for the 
Cleveland ««Plain Dealer,'' Nor. H lt23. 



Editor's Note : This article is written on the supposition that the reader 
has an understanding of the general principles of proportional represen- 
tation with the single transferable vote (the Hare system). Anyone un- 
familiar with that method of election should read the brief description 
under ''What P. R. Is" on the inside back cover of this number. 

On November 6,, 1923, proportional representation was tried 
for the first time in a large cosmopolitan American city. The 
election was the first to be held under Cleveland's new "city 
manager-P. R." charter adopted by a vote of 77,888 to 58,204 at 
the municipal election two years ago. A council of 25 members 
was elected from four large districts, those from each district 
being chosen together by the best form of proportional repre- 
sentation, commonly known as the Hare system or single trans- 
terable vote. 

The result is such as to give renewed confidence to those who 
have maintained that P. R. is not only the fairest method of elec- 
tion yet devised, but a method thoroughly practicable for large- 
scale elections under American conditions. 

The Citizens League of Cleveland, an influential non-partisan 
organization which endorsed candidates on the basis of character 
and ability, summed up its judgment of the election in the follow- 
ing statement, signed by its President, Carl D. Friebolin : "The 
vote has resulted in the best council which the city of Qeveland 
has had in the last fifteen or twenty years. . . The council 
has a clear majority of intelligent and broad-minded men and 
women, who will, we believe, determine municipal policies on the 
broad ground of the city's interests rather than party expedi- 
ency." 

"I believe the city of Qeveland has elected the best city 
council in twenty years," is the statement attributed to Maurice 



Maschke, leader of the Cleveland Republican organization, in the 
Plain Dealer of November 14th. "By best I mean the best 
equipped — best equipped in every way." Mr. Maschke's state- 
ment is significant in view of the fact that the election brought 
defeat to six Republican councilmen and slightly reduced the 
Republican majority in the council, from 22 out of 33 to 15 out 
of 25. 

The new council will not be lacking in experience, since 17 
members of the old council were re-elected. Seven were defeated 
and nine did not choose to run again. 

A significant feature of the first P. R. election was the suc- 
cess of two women candidates, the first ever elected to the 
Cleveland city council. They are the secretary of the Qeveland 
Consumers' League and the county president of the W. C. T. U. 

A Spokesman for Evoryono 

As was to be expected, the first P. R. election gave repre- 
sentation to all important civic elements, whether they happened 
to be dominant in any particular neighborhood (ward) or not. 
No less than 81% of the voters who cast valid ballots (75% of 
the total vote) actually helped to elect councilmen for whom they 
had voted. The exact number of ballots thus made eflFective 
was 85,639 out of a total valid vote of 105,846. 

55,702 of these helped elect their first choices.* The other 
29,937 helped elect other choices, in every case the first of the 
voter's choices who could possibly be helped to election by it. 
If it had not been for the option of expressing alternative choices 
given by P. R., they would have been wasted on candidates who 
were either hopelessly out of the running or sure of election 
anyway.* 

^This is not the total number of voters who saw their first choices elected. 
There were also 5,599 surplus ballots transferred from first choices who did 
not need them for election. The total of 61,501 first choices cast for successful 
candidates is 58 per cent, of the total vote. 

^The mistake is often made of supposing that the differences in the result 
made by the transfers of ballots are the only differences attributable to P. R. 
This supposition overlooks the fact that the count of first choices tmder P. R. 
records only one vote for each voter in a multi-member district, which is 
sufficient of itself to prevent any one element from monopolizing the leading 
places. A plurality count for the same district would record as many votes 
for each voter as there were members to be elected in the district, usually 
giving all the places to a single slate. It is quite possible for a candidate to 
get the necessary quota and be elected on first choices under P. R who could 
not win in a plurality election either in the same large district or in a single- 
member ward. 



The numbers of eflFective ballots in the four districts were 
as follows: 

Valid Ballots Ballots Which Percentage of 
Cast Helped Elect Valid BaUots 

Councilmen Effective 

District 1 (West End) 32,879 26,269 80 

District 2 (South Side) 18,620 13,763 73 

District 3 (Downtown) 20,740 17,533 85 

District 4 (East End) 33,607 28,074 84 

City 105,846 85,639 81 

The 20,207 ballots which were not used to help elect anyone 
were either left with the runners-up in the four districts at the 
end of the election or were found to be marked only for candi- 
dates who could not use them. A good part of them were 
marked with choices for candidates who were elected by other 
ballots. The 81 per cent whose ballots were actually counted 
to elect the 25 winners does not represent by any means all of 
the satisfied voters, therefore. 

In fact the variety of representation resulting from the use 
of P. R. was such that it would probably be hard to find more 
than a very few in Cleveland, whether they voted at the recent 
election or not, who are not well pleased with some part of the 
new council. 

The results under P. R. are in striking contrast to the results 
under the ward system two years before, when more than 
half of the voters voted only for losing candidates and only 47% 
of the valid ballots for councilmen (40% of the total vote) were 
marked for any winning candidates. 

Under the ward plan Cleveland used the Bucklin system of 
preferential voting, locally known as the "Mary Ann ballot." 
This system, like P. R., permits the voter to express first, second, 
and other choices but, unlike P. R., makes it impossible for him 
to avail himself of the privilege without danger of helping to 
defeat his first choice by so doing.' Because the voters had 
learned the weakness of the system, there were in 1921 only a 
quarter as many second and other choices marked all together 
as there were first choices. 

The total vote in 1921 was 154,123. The valid first-choice 
vote for council was 130,207. The first-choice vote for winning 
candidates was 54,718 (42% of the total valid vote, as compared 
to 58% under P. R.) The total effective vote — the number of 
first, second, and other choices used to help elect the winners — 

•This is not the only difference between the two systems : the Bucklin system 
is not a proportional system at allfi^ 
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was 60,307 (46%, as compared to 81% under P. R.). The total 
number of all choices cast for winners, whether needed or not, 
was 61782 (47%, as compared to a percentage under P. R. which 
was considerably above 81 but was not definitely recorded 
because there was no need to do so). 

A Truer Expression 

But a comparison of the votes actually cast, significant as it 
is, does not bring out the full advantage of P. R. Under the old 
system, which compelled all the differing elements of a ward to 
put up with a single representative, many a voter recorded a vote 
that was merely negative. He voted not for the candidate he 
wanted most, but for the most promising rival of a candidate he 
particularly disliked.* Under P. R. every voter could vote for his 
real favorite as first choice, often with a new chance of electing 
him due to P. R., but in any case with the certainty that his 
vote would not be wasted even if it could not elect the candidate 
he wanted most. In so far as this advantage was realized — and 
the support given the independents indicates that it was realized 
to a considerable extent — ^the votes recorded under P. R. are a 
truer expression of the real wishes of the voters than those 
recorded. under the ward system. 

The Party Line-up 

Although Cleveland has had a non-partisan ballot for some 
years, the two major parties have regularly nominated candidates 
and dominated the city government under the ward plan. The 
old council contained no members who were entirely free from 
party ties. The new council contains four outstanding independ- 
ents. 

Republicans, Democrats, and independents were elected from 
every district. The results from a party point of view are shown 
by the following table: 

District Republicans Elected Democrats Elected Independents Elected 
15 11 

2 2 2 1 

3 3 2 1 

4 5 11 

City 15 6* "4 

^This condition was not quite so prevalent in Qeveland as in cities which use 
the ward plan without any sort of preferential ballot. The Bucklin system did 
not offer anything like complete relief from it, however. 



The fifteen classed as Republicans include Mrs. Green, who was 
elected with Republican endorsement but has announced that she 
intends to act independently on all questions, and three or four 
councilmen who have shown independent leanings on some occa- 
sions. The Republicans have a majority "during good behavior." 

Party Lines Broken 

A number of the successful party candidates received strong 
independent backing. The amount of cross-party voting revealed 
in the P. R. count shows that with a very large proportion of the 
electorate the party candidates took their chances on even terms 
with the others. In fact the crossing of party lines in the ex- 
pression of preferences was found to be the rule rather than the 
exception. 

The Republicans actually owe their majority to independent 
voters. If every voter had voted a straight Republican, Demo- 
cratic, or independent ticket in line with his expression of first 
choice, so that no ballots couljd have crossed party lines by trans- 
fer or been lost to a party by becoming ineffective, the new 
council would have contained 11 Republicans, 6 Democrats, and 
8 independents. This is shown by the number of first-choice 
quotas polled by each party in each district : 
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City 48,081 11 23,351 6 34,414 8 105,846 25 

The result sheets show many striking examples of independ- 
ent voting. In the second district, for example, 1900 of the 2631 

^The quota sufficient to insure a candidate's election is found by dividing 
the total valid vote by one more than the number to be elected and taking 
the whole number next larger than the result. 

«This includes the 1,111 first-choice votes of Thomas W. Rx)be;rts, a Re- 
publican who was endorsed by the Democrats as well as his own party. 
The Democratic total for the first district does not include the Roberts votes. 

^The term "independents" will ordinarily be used to include the candidates 
of the Socialist and Workers' Parties, whose following was relatively small. 
The Socialist candidates were Willert (endorsed by the Qtizens' League) in 
the first district, who had 1725 votes at the time of his defeat, and Martinek 
in the second, who had 1107. The Workers* Party candidates were Hacker 
in the first district (155 votes), Heinrich in the third (186 votes), and Sev- 
crino in the fourth (340 votes). 
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ballots transferred from defeated Republican candidates went 
to Democrats and independents (because Democrats and inde- 
pendents were found to be marked as next choice among the 
candidates still in the running) ; 2257 ballots out of 4456 trans- 
ferred from defeated Democrats went to Republicans and inde- 
pendents; and 1559 out of 2474 ballots transferred from defeated 
independents went to Republicans and Democrats. 

When the 696 surplus ballots of Sulzmann, Democrat, were 
transferred in the fourth district, only 129 of them were found 
to be marked for other Democrats as next choice. 356 were 
marked next choice for Republicans. Of the 2519 ballots in that 
district which were transferred from Democrats who could not 
use them, 1457 were transferred to Republicans as next choice, 
and only 367 went to Democrats. 

The following table shows the amount of cross-party voting 
revealed by the transfers in the whole city :• 

No. of Ballots 

Transferred To Republicans To Democrats To Independents Totals 

From Republicans.... 11,075 2,050 1,728 14,853 

From Democrats .... 4,849 4,724 2,257 11,830 

From Independents.. 13,919 3,165 4,980 22,064 

Totals 29,843 9,939 8,965 48,747 

Under such circumstances the fact that five Republicans were 
elected in the fourth district, for example, does not indicate 
by any means that five-sevenths of the fourth district voters are 
strict partisan Republicans. No less than 5,607 of the 19,672 bal- 
lots which elected these five Republicans came to them by trans- 
fer from independent and Democratic candidates, and there is 
no telling how many of the ballots which helped elect Republicans 
on first choice were marked for non-Republicans on later choices. 
The success of the Republicans, not only in this district but in the 
city as a whole, was apparently due in large measure to their 
sagacity in endorsing candidates who could command support on 
their own merits. 

The debt which the successful candidates in the whole city 
owe to voters who were not bound by party ties and may there- 
fore be expected to judge the new councilmen on their individual 

^In this table and the next one Mr. Roberts, the Republican endorsed by 
both parties in the first district, iS) counted a Republican for ballots trans- 
ferred to him from Republicans or from him to Republicans, a Democrat for 
ballots transferred to him from Democrats or from him to Democrats. For 
ballots transferred to him from independents (none were transferred from 
him to independents) he is counted a Republican. 



records is indicated roughly by the transferred ballots recorded 
in the following table: 

BALLOTS WHICH ELECTED THE 25 WINNING CANDIDATES 

Received by Received by Received by 

transfer transfer transfer 

First-choice from from from 

ballots Republicans Democrats Independents Totals 

15 Republicans .... 31,320 8,902 3,574 9,237 53,033 

6 Democrats 12,746 1,410 2,783 1,610 18,549 

4 Independents .. 11,636 368 695 1,358 14,057 

Totals 55,702 10,680 7,052 12,205 85,639 

There is every indication that most of the successful candi- 
dates were elected primarily on their individual qualifications 
rather than because of the support of any particular organiza- 
tion. P. R. makes it easy for the voters to make their own selec- 
tions, and the voters of Cleveland did so without much regard to 
party lines. Under these circumstances there is reason to hope 
that the Republican majority will try to render such service as 
to retain public confidence in its members and that individual 
members will show less hesitation than formerly about breaking 
with the organization when they find themselves in disagreement 
with it. 

Racial and Rdigious Groupings 

In some parts of the city nationality had apparently quite 
as much influence as party. When Benkoski, Republican, was 
declared defeated in the second district, 511 of his 1066 ballots 
were found to be marked for Orlikowski, Democrat, as next 
available choice. Benkoski and Orlikowski belong to the same 
Polish organization and have much the same circle of acquain- 
tance. 

P. R. has been criticised by some Clevelanders, notably 

Newton D. Baker and Council President Clayton C. Townes, 
because it enables the voters to substitute racial and religious 
groupings for partisan groupings if they care to do so. But it is 
difficult to see why votes like those just referred to above, marked 
on the basis of personal acquaintance and confidence, are not 
at least as intelligent as votes marked on the basis of national 
parties, which in the past have meant little more in local matters 
than organizations to capture the spoils of office. In every cos- 
mopolitan city there are, whether fortunately or unfortunately, 
little communities formed largely on the basis of nationality. 
So long as large numbers of voters have their principal inter- 
ests and associations in these little communities, P. R. guaran- 
tees them community representation. It thus gives the larger 
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community, the city, first-hand knowledge of the smaller ones 
and also brings the smaller ones to some extent out of their isola- 
tion into contact with the larger one. At the same time it enables 
individuals to get representation on the basis of broader inter- 
ests as fast as they develop them. 

Moreover, the racial groups received recognition by the 
party politicians under the ward system. The new P. R. coimcil 
contains no greater proportion of members with foreign-sounding 
names than did the old one. Among the members of the old 
council were Messrs. Orlikowski, Petrash, Braschwitz, Kadlecek, 
and Sklenicka. 

The ward system often forced voters to put up with a racial 
representation not to their liking. For example, the white minor- 
ity in the eleventh ward has for some years been represented by 
a colored councilman. Under P. R. the eleventh ward council- 
man, Mr. Fleming, has been re-elected (largely, no doubt, by the 
colored people in the enlarged district), but the white people 
of the old eleventh ward who were not satisfied with him have 
been able through P. R. to unite with voters in other wards in 
the district and elect white representatives whom they prefer. 

A great many voters apparently made their choices on the 
basis of personal fitness for office or agreement in civic ideals, 
quite regardless of either race or party lines. This is well illus- 
trated by the fact that W. J. Kennedy, the independent who 
was elected in the district where racial groupings are most pro- 
nounced (the second), received 315 ballots, out of the total of 
1108 which came to him by transfer, from the defeated Repub- 
lican, Democratic, and Socialist candidates Csizmadia, Bartunek, 
Benkoski, Martinek, and Sklenicka. When Sklenicka (Demo- 
crat) was defeated, 305 of his 1,675 ballots were found marked as 
next choice for Mrs. Glasier (independent), Kennedy (independ- 
ent), or Roberts (Republican). When John C. Smith (independ- 
ent) was defeated, 216 of his 765 ballots went to Benkoski and 
Robechek (Republicans), Bartunek, Orlikowski, Petrash, and 
Sklenicka (Democrats), and Martinek (Socialist). 

When Dr. Thomas, independent colored candidate, was de- 
feated in the third district, only 24 of his ballots were transferred 
to Murrell (also independent), the only other colored candidate 
in the running, while 100 were transferred to white candidates. 
Murrell received 246 ballots by transfer from white candidates 
before he was defeated with a total of 1128. 

Fears that religion might play a dominant part in the selec- 
tion of councilmen when P. R. set the voters free to choose on 
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whatever basis they pleased proved groundless. When Mul- 
holland, one of the leading independent candidates who happened 
also to be a Catholic, was defeated in the fourth district, 272 of 
his 1126 ballots were transferred to Republican candidates on 
the Protestant slate of the Ohio State Good Government Club, 
supported by the Ku Klux Klan. 

Although very successful in many of the Ohio municipal 
elections this fall, the Klan apparently had no great effect in 
Cleveland. A number of the candidates endorsed by it repudiated 
the endorsement publicly, and others, including the councilmen 
just mentioned, declared that they were not members of the 
Klan, had not sought its endorsement, and believed that religious 
controversies should be kept out of municipal affairs. Eight of 
the candidates endorsed by the Klan were elected, but none of 
them primarily as Klan candidates. Under P. R. there is no 
possibility of either Klan or anti-Klan domination to the exclu- 
sion of other elements in the community, even if the Klan issue 
should become very much more acute in Cleveland than it shows 
signs of becoming at the present time. 

When Rabbi Jasin was defeated in the fourth district, 136 of 
his ballots were found to be marked with next choices for other 
Jewish candidates, 137 for non-Jews. 

A New Rotary Qub 

The Cleveland Press for November 13th points out that the 
new council rivals a Rotary Club in variety of occupations and 
would be capable of supplying the practical needs of Cleveland 
citizens from the cradle to the grave. The council includes 8 
attorneys, 3 real estate men, and 1 each of the following : builder, 
seedsman, decorator, traction consultant, executive in social work 
(legally trained), W. C. T. U. county president, retired mill super- 
intendent, furniture store manager, court bailiff, cigar manufac- 
turer, grocer, undertaker, proprietor of trucking business, and 
professor of political science and charter consultant. 

The thoroughly representative character of the new council 
may be seen from the following brief description of its members, 
who are listed in each district in the order of their election. 

Qevdand's First P. R. Council 

District 1 

PETER WITT, independent, utility consultant, traction com- 
missioner in the reform administration of Tom L. Johnson, single 
taxer, formerly a molder, still a member of the Molders' Union, 
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endorsed by the Citizens League, the Federation of Labor, the 
Plain Dealer, and the Press, actively opposed by the News, a 
resident of the fourth district ( a candidate is allowed to run in 
any district regardless of his own place of residence). The chief 
plank in Mr. Witt's pre-election platform was opposition to the 
"station-on-the-square" agreement between the city and the 
Van Sweringen interests, which he considers a real estate deal 
disadvantageous to the people of Qeveland. 

CLAYTON C. TOWNES, independent Republican, Presi- 
dent of the outgoing council, member of the council since 1911, 
attorney, endorsed by the Citizens League, the Federation of 
Labor, the Dry Maintenance League, the Ohio State Good Gov- 
ernment Club, and all four papers. 

MICHAEL H. GALLAGHER, Republican, member of the 
council since 1918, undertaker, endorsed by the Federation of 
Labor and the News. 

WILLIAM G. GIBBONS, independent Republican, attorney, 
endorsed by the Federation of Labor and all four papers. 

LISTON G. SCHOOLEY, independent Republican, member 
of the outgoing council, attorney, endorsed by the Citizens 
League, the Federation of Labor, the Dry Maintenance League, 
the Ohio State Good Government Club, the Guardians of Liberty, 
and all four papers. 

SAM B. MICHELL, Republican, member of the council since 
1915, grocer, endorsed by the Citizens League, the Federation of 
Labor, the Plain Dealer, the News, and the Times. 

PETER F. RIEDER, Democrat, member of the council 
since 1921, real estate agent, endorsed by the Federation of 
Labor, the Plain Dealer, and the News. 

District 2 

EMIL ROBECHEK, Republican, Bohemian descent, bailiff 
in Common Pleas Court, endorsed by the Guardians of Liberty. 

BERNARD ORLIKOWSKI, Democrat, member of council 
since 1920, Polish, real estate agent, endorsed by the Citizens 
League, the Federation of Labor, and all four papers. 

WILLIAM J. KENNEDY, independent, manager of furni- 
ture store, endorsed by the Citizens League, the Federation of 
Labor, the Dry Maintenance League, the Ohio State Good Gov- 
ernment Club, the Guardians of Liberty, the Plain Dealer, the 
Press, and the Times. 
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LOUIS PETRASH, Democrat, member of outgoing council, 
Hungarian descent, attorney, endorsed by the Citizens League 
and all four papers. 

A. H. ROBERTS, Republican, member of outgoing council, 
retired rolling mill superintendent, endorsed by the Federation 
of Labor, the Plain Dealer, and the News. 

District 3 

HERMAN H. FINKLE, Republican, floor leader of the out- 
going council, member of council since 1917, attorney, endorsed 
by the Citizens League, the Federation of Labor, the Plain Dealer, 
the News, and the Times. 

THOMAS W. FLEMING, Republican, member of council 
since 1916, colored, attorney, endorsed by the Federation of 
Labor and the Times. 

JAMES J. McGINTY, Democrat, member of council since 
1912, real estate agent, spokesman for financial interests, en- 
dorsed by the Citizens League, the Federation of Labor, the 
Plain Dealer, the News, and the Times, opposed by the Press. 

MISS MARIE R. WING, independent, secretary of the 
Cleveland Consumers' League, endorsed by the Citizens League, 
the Federation of Labor, the Dry Maintenance League, the 
W. C. T. U., the Ohio State Good Government Club, the Plain 
Dealer, the Press, and the News. 

THOMAS E. WALSH, Democrat, member of the outgoing 
council, proprietor of trucking business, endorsed by the Feder- 
ation of Labor, the Plain Dealer, and the News. 

HENRY L. BRONSTRUP, Republican, member of council 
since 1920, decorating contractor, endorsed by the Federation of 
Labor and the News. 

District 4 

JOHN M. SULZMANN, Democrat, member of council since 
1911 except for one term, cigar manufacturer, endorsed by the 
Federation of Labor, the Press, the News, and the Times. 

A. R. HATTON, independent, charter consultant of the 
National Municipal League, professor of political science at 
Western Reserve University, framer of Cleveland's new charter, 
endorsed by the Citizens League, the Federation of Labor, the 
Dry Maintenance League, the Ohio State Good Government Club, 
and all four papers. 
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WALTER E. COOK, Republican, member of the outgoing 
council, seed merchant, endorsed by the Dry Maintenance 
League, the Ohio State Good Government Club, the Guardians 
of Liberty, the News, and the Times. 

JOHN D. MARSHALL, Republican, member of the outgoing 
council, attorney, endorsed by the Citizens League, the Dry 
Maintenance League, the Ohio State Good Government Qub» 
and all four papers. 

FIELDER SANDERS, Republican, attorney, formerly judge 
of the Municipal Court and street railway commissioner, en- 
dorsed by the Citizens League, the Plain Dealer, the News, and 
the Times. 

MRS. HELEN H. GREEN, independent Republican, County 
President of the W. C. T. U., endorsed by the Citizens League, 
the Dry Maintenance League, the Ohio State Good Government 
Qub, and all four papers. 

WILLIAM E. POTTER, Republican, member of council 
since 1920 from the Collinwood district on the extreme east end 
of the city, building contractor, endorsed by the Federation of 
Labor and all four papers. 

A Free Choice 

Nominations for council under the new charter were made 
by petition. P. R. removes all need for primaries. It eliminates 
the weaker candidates and concentrates the vote on the real 
contenders, all in one election.' 

Every citizen of Cleveland who filed the necessary petition 
papers by September 28th was considered duly nominated for the 
district he had chosen. Each petition had to be signed by 500 
electors of the district who had not signed any other candidate's 
petition. Under this regulation 1 19 candidates qualified (as com- 
pared to 168 under the ward system in 1921), 38 in the first dis- 
trict, 20 in the second, 18 in the third, and 43 in the fourth. 

Among these were a number, including some of the most 
able members of the new council, who would not have consented 
to run had it not been for the new opportunity brought by 

*The Bucklin system was also used without primaries. But because most 
voters did not dare to mark second and other choices under that system, the 
result was usually the same as that of an ordinary plurality election without a 
primary. In 1921 the candidates who led on first choices in the 32 wards were 
all elected. 18 of them were chosen on a minority vote, leaving the scattered 
majorities in their wards without representation. 
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P. R. to win a place on the council without becoming entangled 
by party obligations or political deals of any kind. 

In each district the candidates presented ranged from the 
most regular of the regulars to the most independent of the 
independents. There were candidates to suit every taste and 
the voters had a free choice among them. Formerly it had usually 
been a foregone conclusion that one of the two candidates picked 
by the major party leaders would win in each ward, but there 
was no longer any such limitation. Every voter had a chance 
to elect the sort of candidate he really wanted simply by voting 
his real order of preference. The selection was taken out of the 
hands of the politicians and put into the hands of the voters. 

The leaders of both parties apparently recognized the new 
situation, for they waited until all the nominations had been made 
before announcing their slates and then endorsed nearly all the 
prominent candidates who were willing to accept. After the 
election W. M. Tugman of the Plain Dealer remarked to the party 
men in his weekly humorous column, "The Statesman's Window," 
"If Hatton and Witt and Miss Wing and Kennedy had been 
amenable to reason, you might have made 100 per cent on pickin' 
the winners, even under the new system." 

Both parties endorsed in every district more candidates than 
they could reasonably hope to elect. Under P. R. they could 
safely do this, since the votes of their unsuccessful candidates 
would not be wasted but would be passed on to the voters' next 
choices. Except in one case,^^ they did not issue any definite 
order of preference. To do so would have alienated some sup- 
port. They simply asked their followers to vote for all their 
candidates, in whatever order they thought best, before voting 
for any others. This made it necessary for even the blindest of 
party followers to use some discretion of their own. Other 
groups which endorsed candidates issued similar instructions. 

Of course the voters were perfectly free to disregard party 
lines entirely. All the usual discouragements to independent 
voting had been removed. 

A Dignified Campaign 

Another feature of the campaign was the comparative 
absence of mud-sling^ng. It was obviously bad politics for one 

i^^The Republicans quietly passed around an approved order of preference 
among their four candidates in the third district. In the fourth district they 
solicited first-choice votes for the outgoing councilmen in their own wards, 
but made no indication of preference beyond that. 
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candidate to alienate the friends of another if he thought he had 
any chance of receiving their second or later choices. 

Furthermore there was little to call forth bitterness, for 
each candidate knew that his task was not to defeat anyone 
in particular but simply to persuade a sufficient proportion of 
the voters of his district to choose him as their leader. The lead- 
ers of all important groups were sure to be elected. 

The result was a campaign which was said by old residents 
of Cleveland to be less like a circus and more like the serious 
business of choosing a city government than any other they 
could remember. 

In a special article in the Plain Dealer for October 14th Mr. 
Tugman wrote : "It is a strange campaign, the strangest Cleve- 
land ever has seen. The great god Ballyhoo, the patron of party 
strategists in all other campaigns, is dead, the victim of P. R." 

William E. Ashbolt, chief political writer for the Times and 
Commercial, commented on the same phenomenon under date of 
November 3rd: "The councilmanic campaign has been marked 
by the good feeling that exists between the candidates — 
irrespective of any party connection. . . The campaign in 
Cleveland has been conspicuous by the absence of mud-slinging.'' 

This new spirit in municipal elections was fostered not only 
by P. R. but by the newly-organized Citizens League, which held 
numerous mass meetings in all four districts and invited all the 
candidates to present their claims. Most of the candidates re- 
sponded, and Republicans, Democrats, and independents spoke 
night after night from the same platform. 

Explaining P. R. to the Voters 

A feature of each of these meetings was a blackboard demon- 
stration of proportional representation. For such purposes Walter 
J. Millard, the field secretary of the P. R. League, was engaged 
by the Citizens League for the last month of the campaign. The 
P. R. League's assistant secretary, George H. Hallett, Jr., was 
also in Cleveland to cooperate in the work of education. Both 
addressed many audiences besides those of the Citizens League's 
regular meetings. Mr. Hallett addressed forty-five audiences 
and conducted thirty-six demonstration elections. Mr. Millard's 
record was probably about the same. 

Similar educational work was done by the League of Women 
Voters, which had its own demonstrators and conducted educa- 
tional meetings in all parts of the city, and by the Republican 
and Democratic organizations. City Clerk Fred Thomas and 
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County Storekeeper Henry Lefkowitz were indefatigable in ex- 
plaining the new system at meetings arranged by the Republicans. 

Very effective educational work was also done by the news- 
papers. All four of them endorsed slates of candidates and did 
their best to tell their readers how to vote under P. R. to the best 
advantage. The Plain Dealer printed a series of articles by Mayo 
Fesler, Director of the Citizens League, and one by Mr. Hallett 
of the P. R. League, and had Mr. Hallett conduct a question- 
and-answer column daily for four weeks before the election. The 
Press printed a series of articles by Dr. Hatton, the author of 
the new charter. The News ran a similar series by Mr. Millard of 
the P. R. League, and the Times and Commercial printed two 
articles by Mr. Hallett and gave prominence to simple instruc- 
tions to voters at election time. All four papers supplemented 
the special articles by news stories prepared by their own political 
writers. The Plain Dealer and the News had opposed the adop- 
tion of P. R., but all the papers took the attitude that now it 
had been adopted the best possible use should be made of it. 

The Federation of Labor and the League of Women Voters 
also published educational articles. 

Mr. Millard and Mr. Witt gave a number of P. R. talks by 
radio. 

Campaign Issues 

During the course of the campaign both the major parties 
and most of the candidates individually pledged themselves to 
give the new charter a thorough trial and to live up to it in 
letter and spirit. Differences of opinion as to just what this im- 
plied were frequently the cause of humorous comment, but there 
seemed to be general agreement that the verdict of the people 
in voting for the change two years ago should be sincerely 
respected. 

The choice of a manager was the issue most discussed. 
Republicans, Democrats, and some independents declared a pref- 
erence for a Clevelander who would be familiar with local condi- 
tions at the start. A number of the independents, on the other 
hand, protested that the best possible man should be secured 
regardless of residence and intimated that an outsider might find 
it easier to keep himself clear of local political entanglements. 

Both major parties issued municipal platforms, not very 
different in tone and composed largely of constructive planks 
which if reasonably interpreted would meet with almost universal 
acceptance. It was pointed out repeatedly during the catxv^^v^OL 
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that these platforms were sure to have their effect after election 
day as well as before. If promises were not kept, the people 
could very easily replace party candidates by independents at 
the next election. With P. R. in use the parties could not retain 
a larger proportion of the members than the confidence of the 
voting public justified. 

P. R. Again Proved Pmcticabk 

The test to which the new system of voting was put was a 
severe one. It was the first time it had ever been tried in a 
large cosmopolitan American city and the opponents of the sys- 
tem were free with their predictions that there would be much 
difficulty in voting and confusion in counting the votes. Both 
predictions proved groundless. 

On election day Mr. Fesler of the Citizens League made a 
tour of the voting booths. He reports, "I visited at least one 
hundred of the polling places during the day, and the unanimous 
opinion of election officials was that the voters had no difficulty 
in voting the new ballot and that there was no confusion in the 
voting booths." His report is substantiated by others who made 
less extended investigations. 

The count of P. R. ballots bore out Mr. Fesler's statement 
still further. Only 7.6 per cent were found to be invalid or blank. 
The percentage of invalidity was of course higher than at the 
preceding election under a different method of marking ballots** 
which had been in use for some years." But in view of the fact 

^^Under the Bucklin system choices were expressed by crosses instead of 
figures. The voter had to put a single cross in a first-choice column. He 
could also^ if he wished, put a single cross in a second-choice column and 
any number of crosses in an "other-choice" column. 

^>In the 1921 election of mayor 2.4% of the ballots were invalidly marked 
for first choices or not marked at all. Few if any of those that were marked 
were entirely invalid. If too many first or second choices were marked, they 
were counted as "other choices." 

In the election of council, 15.5% of the ballots were invalid for first choice 
or blank Most of these, however, were probably cast by persons who voted 
for mayor but not for council. 

Most of the 7.6% invalid or blank under P. R. were actually invalid. Per- 
haps a tenth of them— less than one per cent of the total vote — ^were blank. 
(In other words, over 99% of those who voted in any of the contests marked 
the P. R. ballot for council.) 

Those who spoiled their ballots did so mostly by marking several crosses 
or figure 1% so that their first choice could not be ascertained. Of 61 invalid 
ballots examined in the third district, 52 were spoiled in this way and 9 con- 
tained figures other than 1 but no intelligible expression of first choice at all. 
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that six other ballots to be marked in the old way with crosses*' 
were given the Cleveland voters along with the P. R. ballot, the 
percentage spoiled is low enough to show that there is nothing 
very difficult about teaching American voters to use P. R. 

The second and third districts, which include the principal 
foreign and colored elements of the city's population, did slightly 
better than the fourth district, which contains one of the city's 
best residential sections. The figures are as follows : 



District 


Total Vote 


Invalid and Blank Ballots 


1 


35,564 


2,685 7.5% 


2 


20,177 


1,557 11% 


3 


22,096 


1,356 6.1% 


4 


36,776 


3,169 8.6% 



City 114,613 8,767 l.t% 

The progress of the count brought out the fact that most 
of the voters had correctly marked not only a first choice but 
several others as well. A high percentage of "plunkers" or 
"bullets" (ballots marked only for a first choice) had been pre- 
dicted, because under the Bucklin system of preferential voting 
previously used in Qeveland the marking of lower choices might 
hurt the chances of the first choice. The count showed that most 
of the voters understood that this danger no longer existed. For 
in spite of the many candidates who had to be eliminated in each 
district, only ten per cent of the ballots had been marked with too 
few choices to count for candidates who remained in the running 
till the end of the election. The lowest record for such "in- 
effectives" was 8 per cent in the fourth district, though no less 
than 36 candidates had to be defeated successively in that district 
before the final result was obtained. 

An Accurate and Efficient Grant 

The counting of the ballots was such as to demonstrate con- 
clusively that the handling of many thousands of P. R. ballots 
presents no obstacle to election officials who take their duties 
seriously. The central count of 114,613 ballots and the transfer 
of 59,759 of them was carried out with unquestionable accuracy 
in 33 hours and 25 minutes of actual working time. 

Considerable dissatisfaction was expressed at the refusal 
of the Board of Elections to allow any group except the Repub- 

^^Ballots for (1) nine municipal judges, (2) three members of the school 
board, (3) a ward assessor for each ward, (4) three state constitutional amend- 
ments, (5) three state referendum measures, and (6) three bond issues. 
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lican and Democratic organizations to place watchers at the poll- 
ing places during the preliminary precinct count of first choices. 
It was pointed out that Republicans and Democrats working 
together could, if dishonest, alter ballots to the disadvantage 
of independents with very little prospect of discovery. The 
charter provides that "the candidates or their agents, repre- 
sentatives of the press, and, so far as may be consistent with 
good order and with convenience in the counting and transferring 
of the ballots, the public shall be afforded every facility for being 
present and witnessing these operations," but the Board of 
Elections held that it was obviously impossible to accommodate 
the agents of from 18 to 43 candidates in a small election booth 
and therefore allowed watchers only to the parties mentioned in 
the state election law. This ruling was upheld by the courts in 
spite of the fact that municipal elections under the Qeveland 
charter are supposedly non-partisan. After the petition of inde- 
pendent candidates had been denied, a petition for watchers sub- 
mitted by the Workers' Party, backed by a large group of inde- 
pendent candidates, was also ruled out on the ground that the 
Workers' Party had not yet qualified as a legal party in the state 
of Ohio. There is talk of amending the state election law to 
force the recognition of independent candidates in non-partisan 
elections. 

On account of this situation it is impossible to say with cer- 
tainty that there was no tampering with the ballots in any of the 
774 precincts in the city. No evidence of tampering came to 
light, however, and it is highly improbable that there was enough 
of it to make any difference in the representative character of 
the result. Under P. R. it is not possible to make a great change 
in the complexion of the representative body by changing a 
few scale-turning votes in a number of close wards. 

Unofficial returns of first choices were made public the 
night of the election. The morning papers were able to announce 
the election on first choices of Witt and Hatton, independents, 
and of Finkle, Republican, and Sulzmann, Democrat. They were 
also able to give an indication of the probable make-up of the 
rest of the council. 

The central count for all four districts officially started 
Thursday morning at 10 o'clock in the basement of the municipal 
auditorium. A force of 197 men and women, gradually 
diminishing as the less popular candidates were eliminated, 
worked a little less than 7 hours a day until the last district cotmt 
was finished shortly before noon the following Tuesday. The 
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How ClerelBiMl It ReiM-vaented Under P. R. 

This diagram shows how the voters sorted themselves into unanimous constituencies — 
groups of voters united in wanting the same councilman. Such groups have replaced the 
old divided-ward constituencies as the basis of representation. The names and num- 
bers show how many voters elected each successful candidate, and how many voted 
only for candidates who could not be helped to election by their votes. (For a 
description of the P. R. method, see the inside back cover.) 

The difference between the numbers which elected members in one district and those 
which elected them in others was due chiefly to the districting, not to the method of 
voting. Those who drafted the charter took account, in making the districts and 
apportioning members to them, not only of the number of voters in each part of the 
city but of the total number of inhabitants. 
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four district counts proceeded simultaneously, each under a 
separate chairman, with the Board of Elections and their chief 
clerks in constant attendance. 

The count was slow in getting under way, chiefly no doubt 
because the Board of Elections had elections in three other 
cities, 33 villages, and 15 townships in Cuyahoga County on its 
hands at the same time. But after the counting was well started 
the force made a remarkably good record. In less than one 
and a half twenty-four-hour days of actual work they examined 
carefully the ballots in 26,182 envelopes sent in from the 774 
precincts and made the necessary corrections, counted out the 
5,599 surplus ballots of the candidates elected on first choices, 
and transferred 20,835 ballots from 31 candidates in succession 
in the first district, 12,145 from 14 candidates in the second, 8,457 
from 12 candidates in the third, and 18,322 from 37 candidates 
in the fourth, checking the accuracy of each step to the last ballot 
with the aid of numbering stamps and adding machines. 

The second and third districts, where there were fewer bal- 
lots and fewer candidates to handle, finished the checking Satur- 
day morning and the transferring Sunday afternoon. The first 
and fourth districts finished the checking Saturday afternoon 
and the transferring Tuesday morning. 

The counting forces for the first and fourth districts did 
their checking at the rate of 33 ballots per minute, or between 
4 and 5 minutes per precinct, and transferred ballots at the rate 
of 22 per minute (time used for verifications and corrections 
included). The earlier transfers were made as fast as the re- 
sults could be put on the board, and spectators who tried to keep 
complete records of the four counts found it impossible to keep 
up. 

The speed of the counting process was due chiefly to the 
efficiency with which the counting force was organized. The 
plan of organization was much more elaborate and suitable for 
large elections than any hitherto used in this country. It was 
similar to the plan which has repeatedly given satisfaction in 
Ireland, but had some important innovations of American origin. 
Nearly every member of the counting force had been through 
a practice count in advance. The count proceeded in a quiet and 
orderly manner. As step after step was checked beyond the 
possibility of error, there was considerable comment among the 
spectators on the advantage of the central count from the point 
of view of accuracy. 
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In the central count, as in the preliminary count at the pre- 
cincts, the Board of Elections was subject to some criticism for 
its failure to g^ve the candidates and their agents "every facility 
for being present and witnessing" the operations. Actuated by 
a desire not to have the counters interfered with in their new 
duties, the election officials had placed a barrier at least fifteen 
feet from the nearest operations, within which no one except 
those actually in the employ of the Board was allowed to come. 
There could be no reasonable doubt, however, as to the honesty 
of the central count, since Republicans, Democrats, and inde- 
pendents all had friends on the counting staff and a considerable 
number on the staff were disinterested persons with no known 
political connections. Mr. Hallett of the P. R. League was em- 
ployed as official consultant. Two national officers of the League 
of Women Voters were regular members of the counting force. 

The results for the four districts were chalked on a huge 
blackboard 204 feet long, so that spectators could easily follow 
the progress of the count. On Sunday afternoon, when the second 
and third district counts were nearing completion, some five 
hundred people were gathered behind the barriers. Many found 
the shifts in position, as the ballots cast as first choices for hope- 
less candidates were gradually made effective for stronger candi- 
dates, quite exciting enough to make up for any loss of pic- 
turesqueness on the night of election. 

Hie Decrease in the Vote 

A regrettable feature of the election was a substantial de- 
crease in the vote — from 130,207 valid first choices for council in 
1921 to 105,846 in 1923.^* Some opponents of P. R. blame the 
new system for this decrease. 

It seems probable, however, that the decrease is to be attribu- 
ted chiefly if not wholly to other causes. In spite of an increasing 
population the Cleveland vote has been decreasing each year since 
1920. The same phenomenon has been noticed in many other 
cities, regardless of election methods. The vote for council this 
fall in Detroit, the nearest great city to Cleveland, was only 40 
per cent of the registration. 

American voters seem in ever increasing numbers to be 

i*The diflFerence in registration is greater, because many who voted for 
mayor in 1921 did not bother to vote for council. There was no mayoralty 
contest under the manager plan in the election of 1923. The registration fig- 
ures for the two years are: 1921— men 117,882, women 49,873, total 167,755; 
1923— men 97,413, women 35,294, total 132,707. 
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losing confidence in the usefulness of voting. Under methods of 
election which make it impossible for many of them ever to 
elect anyone they really want, this is hardly surprising. It is 
hardly surprising, either, that P. R. failed to turn the tide at its 
first application, when, necessarily, a good many voters had not 
yet grasped its full significance. 

It is, in fact, rather satisfactory that the annual decrease was 
much less in 1923 than in 1922," when a governor, state legislators, 
a United States senator, and congressmen — all officers usually 
considered more important than city councilmen — ^were being 
chosen. The total registration in Qeveland fell off during the 
last year only 3,636.** "Registration in Cincinnati for the 
first three days of registration," according to a dispatch to the 
Qeveland Press dated October 20, 1923, "is 15,540 short of that 
for the first three days last year." Such comparisons as this, 
taken in conjunction with the fact that under the new manager 
plan there is no mayoralty contest to focus attention, make it 
extremely doubtful whether P. R. was responsible for any net 
decrease in the vote at all. 

The important thing to remember, however, is that the prin- 
ciple of P. R. strikes at the root of the growing discontent and 
should, therefore, start an upward trend in the vote after it has 
been used cnce or twice. J. W. Matthews of Cleveland puts the 
case well in a letter to the Plain Dealer published November 14, 
1923: "I have voted off and on for the past twelve years but 
have never voted for a successful candidate because of the ward 
system of voting. Recently I have not voted at all because I 
desired to be more than a negative voter and under the ward 
system with party control one must necessarily have been a 
negative voter. I voted under 'P. R.' and had the pleasure of 
seeing my vote count. There were two men in the race who I 
telt in some measure represented me: A. R. Hatton and Peter 
Witt. My vote counted in electing the former and would have 
helped elect the latter had he been running in my district." 

Fewor Votes bat More That Coimted 

In spite of the decrease of 24,361 in the valid councilmanic 
vote the superiority in representation given under P. R. was such 

^*The total number who voted for any office in 1921 was 154,123 ; in 1922 it 
was 122,397; in 1923 it was 114,613. 

^^The annual growth in population was probably a little larger than usual, 
however, because of the annexation of a small suburb, West Park (1920 popu- 
lation, 8,581). 
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that there was an actual increase of 25,332 in the number of 
voters who helped elect councilmen for whom they had voted. 

There were even more who helped elect their first choices 
under P. R. The number was 55,702 (not counting the 5,599 
whose ballots were transferred because their first choices were 
elected without their help) as against 54,718 in 1921. 

The number of votes required to elect under P. R. approx- 
imated roughly the number of voters in an entire ward two 
years ago. Every one of the seven candidates elected in the 
fourth district in 1923 received more votes than any candidate 
in the city received in 1921, and only 8 of the 32 councilmen 
elected in 1921 received as many votes on all choices as elected 
the lowest of the 25 under P. R. Four of the old councilmen, 
Sklenicka, Democrat, and Sammon, Mitchell, and Force, Repub- 
licans, polled more votes in the P. R. election than had elected 
them under the ward plan and yet failed to secure a place in the 
new council. 

P. R. requires a candidate to get more support than a mere 
majority or plurality in one ward, but it allows him to get the 
support from a larger area. For that reason a person who is 
the choice of the dominant faction in one small neighborhood, but 
is little known outside, has less chance of election than under 
the old method, but a person who is the natural leader of a large 
element in the community, whether it could poll a plurality vote 
in one neighborhood or not, has a better chance. 

A good example is furnished by the P. R. election in the 
third district. It is generally conceded that Miss Wing could 
not possibly have won a seat against the well-organized parties in 
any ward in that part of the city. But in the enlarged district 
she received more votes than any candidate in the whole city 
received two years before except Finkle and Cook, and was 
clearly entitled to the place on the council which P. R. gave her. 
Under the ward plan the large group of voters she represents 
were practically disfranchised simply because they were geo- 
graphically scattered. 

AU ParU of the City WeU Treated 

The expected objections, that P. R. did not give every one 
of the old wards a councilman living within its boundaries, that 
the public was kept in suspense for a week before knowing the 
final result, and that the P. R. election was more expensive than 
elections under the old system, have been brought forward by 
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critics of P. R. It may be well to examine briefly the validity 
of each objection in turn. 

The News is probably correct in its statement that 14 of the 
33 old wards are not represented in the new council in the sense 
that they have no present councilman living within their bound- 
aries. The reduction of the council's membership from 33 to 25, 
made in the interest of efficiency by those who framed the new 
charter, made it certain that at least eight wards would be "un- 
represented" in this sense. That the total number was only 14, 
while 17 of the former ward councilmen were re-elected, is evi- 
dence enough that the new council is well distributed geographic- 
ally. No one who knows how ward lines are drawn will lose any 
sleep over the exact relation of the residences of the councilmen 
to the old ward boundaries. 

P. R. allows any considerable portion of the city to elect 
one of its residents if its voters wish to do so, but it does not 
compel voting on geographical lines. The fact that geography 
is not always the most satisfactory basis of representation to 
the voters themselves is well illustrated by the election of Peter 
Witt. Mr. Witt is a resident of the east end of Cleveland and 
votes in the fourth district, but he was elected, with more first 
choice votes than any other candidate in the city, by voters of the 
first district, which is at the other end of town. 

Another example is the election of Hatton and Marshall in 
the fourth district. Both are residents of the old 19th ward. 
If they had both chosen to run for council in their home ward 
under the old system, the city would have had to do without the 
services of one or the other. Yet both are very, popular with 
large numbers of Cleveland voters. Running in an enlarged 
district under P. R. they were both elected with ease, each as the 
spokesman of more than half again as many voters as elected 
Marshall in 1921. 

If it is admitted that the expressed desire of a group of voters 
to be represented by a candidate is a more important qualifica- 
tion for the election of that candidate than his place of residence, 
an examination of the first choices cast within the old ward 
boundaries shows that every ward fared at least as well as under 
the old system. In 1921 there were only 14 wards out of 32 in 
which a majority of those who voted secured representation. 
In all the other wards a majority of the voters scattered their 
votes over several unsuccessful candidates and the one place on 
the cotmcil assigned to the ward went to a minority. In 1923, 
under P. R., all of the 14 wards which elected majority candi- 
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dates in 1921 and 10 of the other 18 (also the new 33rd ward) 
cast a majority of their first-choice votes for candidates who were 
elected. In spite of the decrease in the vote, 20 of the 32 old 
wards cast more first choices for candidates who were elected 
in 1923 than in 1921. This comparison is made without taking 
any account of one very important point of superiority in the 
new system. Under the old system many voters did not dare to 
mark their ballots according to their real will, as doing so might 
have been throwing their votes away. Under the new system, 
on the other hand, there was every incentive for the voter to 
mark his real will. The superiority of the new system is far 
greater than any numerical comparisons can reveal. 

Time and Ezpenta 

In regard to the argument that it takes too much time to 
get P. R. results, it has already been pointed out that some of 
the final results were given out the night of election and that 
the entire central count was completed in less than 33 working 
hours. If it were a matter of any great importance to get the 
final returns quickly, the counting force could work in shifts 
and finish the job within two days — ^a shorter time than is often 
required for the official results in a close election under the usual 
plurality system. 

But of course the real answer to the time objection is that it 
is better to wait a week for the right results than to get wrong 
results in a hurry. 

The total expense of the municipal election in 1923 was 
$155,146.94. The expense two years before was $110,130.76. 
That means an additional expenditure of $45,016.18. According 
to Board of Elections officials, about $25,000 of this is attributable 
to P. R. Some $2,500 of the $25,000 represents more or less per- 
manent investment that will not have to be repeated at the next 
election. $5,000 represents rental for the basement of the muni- 
cipal auditorium, which goes to the city. The hall was engaged 
for three weeks to be on the safe side. A considerable amount 
was spent for preliminary training which may not have to be 
repeated now that the Board of Elections has a skilled force of 
workers to draw on. The Board spared no expense which seemed 
likely to add to the efficiency and accuracy of the count. 

The August primary in Cuyahoga county in 1922 cost 
$93,35728. Most citizens of Cleveland accept this additional 
election in state and national matters without protest. Yet the 
only excuse for it is an elimination of the less popular candidates 
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which is accomplished better under P. R. in a single election 
at an added expense less than a third as great. 

In a city which spends fifteen million dollars every year for 
general operating expenses the friends of P. R. will not feel 
greatly pressed to defend a net additional expense to the city 
every two years of about $20,000 — ^two and a half cents for each 
resident of the city — in order to secure a council that really 
represents the voters. 

Hie Fint City Manager 

The new council did not take office officially until January 
7th, but informal meetings to make the necessary preparations 
for inaugurating the new charter were commenced soon after 
the election. 

The most important task confronting the new council was 
the choice of a city manager, who should have complete control 
of the administrative branch of the city government as long as 
he should continue, in the opinion of the council, to g^ve satis- 
faction. Twenty-nine candidates were nominated. Most of them 
were residents of Cleveland or its suburbs, but Henry M. Waite, 
first city manager of Dayton, now President of the Lord Con- 
struction Company of New York, Morris L. Cooke, Director of 
Public Works in the Blankenburg administration in Philadelphia, 
Arthur E, Morgan, President of Antioch College and President 
of the Morgan Engineering Company of Dayton, and City Mana- 
ger Edward A. Beck of Lynchburg, Va., were also among the 
number. It was a foregone conclusion that the choice would go 
to a resident of greater Qeveland if one could be found who was 
thoroughly equipped and willing to accept, since both the Repub- 
lican and Democratic platforms had expressed a preference for a 
Clevelander. 

The choice was made in Republican caucus and strong protest 
was made by the independents in council, the Citizens League, 
?nd others because of the failure of the majority to give oppor- 
tunity for careful consideration of all candidates before taking 
the final vote. Nevertheless when the question was pushed to a 
decision on the 6th of December, the vote was unanimous. With 
Councilmen Cook and Witt absent but known to be favorable, 
the vote stood 23 to for William R. Hopkins, President of the 
Belt and Terminal Railway Company and the Columbia Axle 
Company. 

Mr. Hopkins is a self-made Cleveland business man, 54 years 
of age, who started work as a weighboy in the Newburgh Rolling 
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Mills. He has had some previous experience in public office, 
having served one term in the Cleveland council while studying 
at Western Reserve University Law School and later held the 
position of deputy United States marshal. While a councilman 
he started a street railway investigation which was followed 
up with eminently satisfactory results by Cleveland's famous 
reform mayor, Tom L. Johnson. His principal business achieve- 
ment is the construction and development of a belt line railroad 
about the city. 

Before the vote was taken Mr. Hopkins made it clear in 
public statements that he would accept only on condition that 
no personal, political, or other obligations should interfere with 
his freedom of action in choosing his cabinet and giving the city 
the most efficient administration he knew how to give. The 
Citizens League issued the statement that its executive board 
"has investigated Mr. Hopkins' qualifications for the position 
and is of the opinion that Mr. Hopkins is exceptionally well 
qualified by education, training, experience, character, and 
breadth of view for the office." Miss Belle Sherwin of Cleveland, 
first vice-president of the National League of Women Voters, 
gives it as her judgment that the manager "is better qualified 
by business experience and technical training to be the executive 
of a great city than any mayor of Cleveland for the past thirty 
years, with probably one exception." 

When the council held its first official meeting on January 
7th Mr. Hopkins' selection was confirmed and his salary fixed 
at $25,000 a year. The official vote was 24 to L Peter Witt 
voted for General Goethals because he felt that Mr. Hopkins 
had been influenced by political considerations in making some of 
his cabinet appointments. On the whole, however, the new regime 
was ushered in under the most favorable auspices. 

The heads of a number of departments started in at once 
on vigorous plans for re-organization and improvement of the 
city's service. The center of attention has been held by the 
vigorous clean-up of gambling and vice and the strict enforce- 
ment of traffic regulations instituted immediately by the Police 
Department under Safety Director Edwin D. Barry. The new 
?.ctivities of other departments are less, spectacular but not less 
important. They include the formation of plans for the beauti- 
fication of the lakefront, which is at present a hideous eyesore^ 
and the development of the park system. 

On January 10th A. V. Donahey, the Democratic governor 
of Ohio, made public a letter of commendation to Manager Hop- 
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kins in which he said, "If the beginning of your administration 
is a criterion of what it is to be in the future, the people of Cleve- 
land have made a wise change in their city charter." 

Hie p. R. Coimcfl Organises 

At its first meeting the new council re-elected Clayton C. 
Townes, independent Republican, as its president by unanimous 
vote. Under the new charter Mr. Townes will have the title of 
mayor and will be the ceremonial head and legislative leader of 
the city, unencumbered by the additional administrative burdens 
which mayors have had to carry in the past and which now are 
delegated to the manager. 

The selection of Manager Hopkins and Mayor Townes and 
other important decisions of the council have set at rest fears 
that a body representative of all civic elements would not be 
able to work together in harmony on any important question. 

In his appointment of committees Mr. Townes gave chair- 
manships to one independent, five Democrats, and twelve Re- 
publicans. All the members have been given important assign- 
ments. Mr. Witt was made the chairman of the council's new 
committee on traffic. 

Most of the divisions which have occurred have been be- 
tween the Republican and Democratic members on one side and 
the independents on the other, Mrs. Green and others sometimes 
voting with the independents. On some important questions, 
however, party lines have been quite disregarded. For example. 
Mayor Townes opposed floor leader Finkle in helping to pass 
Mr. Witt's resolution for submitting to the voters a $10,000,000 
bond issue for a new bridge across the Cuyahoga River. 

The value of independent minority representation on the 
council is already evident. From the first the independents have 
all shown an unusual alertness in regard to minor as well as 
major matters on the docket and Mr. Witt has already introduced 
a number of pieces of constructive legislation. Under the new 
charter 20 votes of the 25 will be necessary to rush any measure 
through under suspension of the rules. 

The council has indicated its readiness to cooperate with the 
city manager and his subordinates in working out constructive 
plans for better public service, but it has also shown its intention 
of keeping hold of the public purse-strings and making appropri- 
ations only for specific plans which it has considered and ap- 
proved. 
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One of Mayor Townes' first acts was to call a conference of 
officials of the various municipalities which make up the Qeve- 
land metropolitan area to work out plans for joint action on com- 
mon problems such as traffic, lighting, and water supply. Actual 
unification of the various municipal governments involved will 
be among the plans considered. Speaking of the proposed con- 
ference at the Lions' Club on January 17th Mayor Townes made 
the significant statement : "I think you will find the new city 
government is going to assume responsibilities heretofore 
pushed upon civic organizations, of beginning and leading move- 
ments for solution of great civic problems."^^ 

P. R. Appreciated 

There are, of course, many people in Cleveland who are not 
yet converted to the idea of P. R. But in regard to the actual 
results in, the first P. R. election there seems to be almost uni- 
-versal satisfaction. The News, which has been, perhaps, the most 
persistent opponent of P. R. in the city, thanked the voters of 
Cleveland editorially for electing a council 21 of whose members 
it had endorsed. The Plain Dealer and the Times should be nearly 
as well satisfied on the basis of their endorsements; and the 
Press, which was more sparing of its recommendations than the 
other papers, can also point to what it considers a satisfactory 
majority. 19 of the new councilmen had been endorsed by the 
Federation of Labor and 14 by the Citizens League. 

The following statements show that some of Cleveland's 
leading citizens are well aware of the part played by P. R. in 
securing a result which is universally popular. 

Henry Turner Bailey, Director of the Cleveland School of Art: "I 
believe in proportional representation. It is easy for intelligent voters to 
use. It is difficult for self-seeking* politicians to manipulate. Its first trial 
in Cleveland was a success. Its first results in the present Council of Qeve- 
land lead all forward-looking citizens to Thank God and take courage.' " 

Miss Belle Sherwin, First Vice-President of the National League of 
Women Voters : "The city council, recently elected in Qeveland by pro- 
portional representation, is more representative, and of better caliber than 
any council I have known. One-fifth of its members are independents of 
high standing, who would not have run for office as councilmen under the 
old charter. Some of them could not have been elected by the old method. 
The election of one of them broke a party machine in its stronghold.'' 

W. M. Pattison, President of the W. M. Pattison Supply Company: 
"This new system of voting* to a certain extent at least reduced the regis- 

i^As reported by W. M. Tugman in the Plain Dealer for January 18th. 
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tration, but notwithstanding it is generally admitted that the new council 
elected under this plan ranks higher than any that we have had for many 
years. ... I predict that at our next election, when the plan is more 
generally understood, even more satisfactory results will be possible." 

F. W. Ramsey, of the Geveland Metal Products Company, Campaign 
Chairman of the Cleveland Community Fund: "Our first trial of the P. R. 
ballot and method of election showed that the voters cast their ballots with 
no more confusion than under the old system and that the election officials 
found no difficulty in counting the ballots under the new system. It is 
generally admitted that the city council is above the average of the past 
twenty years. While there is still considerable doubt as to the ultimate 
success of the new method of voting, the first experience tends to prove 
that it will accomplish the results which its advocates claim for it." 

Fred L. Banrogartiier, Secretary of the Geveland Conference Board of 
the International Molders' Union : "Our recent municipal election demon- 
strated that labor has a much better chance of electing men to represent 
them than under the old system. Labor endorsed nineteen of the twenty- 
five councilmeni that were elected. Seven of these are members of labor 
unions, and one of these lead all other councilmen in the city.^' To have 
elected such people as Professor Hatton, Peter Witt and Marie Wing as 
independents to the city council is indeed a great accomplishment. The 
men who have been elected under the proportional representation plan will 
represent the majority of the people of Geveland instead of only repre- 
senting a few, as was the case in the past." 

Max S. Hayes, Editor of the Cleveland Citisen (labor) : "About every- 
one in this community seems satisfied with the results of the recent P. R. 
election, or at least willing to give the new system a fair trial. The only 
ones wiio are endeavoring to discredit P. R. are the bi-partisan bosses and 
their henchmen, but every knock from that direction is coming to be 
welcomed as a boost." 

Erie C. Hopwood, Editor of the Plain Dealer: "P. R. did not work any 
miracles in the last Cleveland election. It did not break down old party control. 
No more than one, or possibly two, independents were elected to the council 
who could not have been elected under the old system. Voting interest was 
not stimulated by P. R., as shown by the small number of ballots cast. On 
the other hand, I believe P. R. theoretically offers the best means of express- 
ing the will of voting groups yet devised. I want to see it tried in Geveland 
until it is determined whether it is as successful in practical operation as it 
is sound theoretically." 

H. B. R. Briggs, Editor of the Press: "1 : Balloting under the P. R. 
system proved surprisingly easy to those who had been befuddled alike 
by its enemies and its friends; 2: party machines continued to function, 
but with much less power and with minimized success ; 3 : personal popu- 
larity, public familiarity with a candidate's name, endorsements of some 
league or newspaper all had their effects — ^perhaps to a slightly greater 

^'The reference is to Peter Witt. Though at present a recognized trac- 
tion expert and a successful inventor, Mr. Witt retains his membership in 
the Molders' Union. 
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degree than under the old system; 4: women of ability, like Miss Wing, 
came to the front as real political contenders; 5: where the public sensed 
a REAL issue, with a REAL man proclaiming it, they gave him strong 
support — for instance, Peter Witt and A. R. Hatton." 

Thm Plain Dealer, editorial, November 8, 1923 : "It may be doubted 
whether, with the Mary Ann ballot or the still older form of voting^ either 
Peter Witt or A. R. Hatton or any other out-and-out independent could 
have broken into the council. Both Witt and Hatton will make strong 
members, if present indications count. With the few other independents 
now apparently elected, they will constitute a belligerent minority to whom 
the city may look to voice its protest against too much organization control. 
This is clear gain for the new method of voting." 

Thci Plain Dealer, editorial, January 2, 1924: "A new form of govern- 
ment is to be inaugurated next week, whose adaptability to a community of 
Cleveland's size and character has yet to be demonstrated. It starts with 
high hopes, and the wish of everyone is that council and manager will find 
it possible so to co-operate in their respective service to the city that 
Cleveland will have no wish to revert to its former elected mayors and ward 
representatives." 

Carl D. Friebolin, President of the Citizens League of Qeveland: ''It 
is pretty generally agreed that the first election under P. R. was not nearly 
so confusing and mystifying as we had been led to believe. In my judg- 
ment it resulted in giving the city the best council it has had for years. 
That is to say, the council contains men and women representative to a 
wider extent of the various views held by our citizens, and moreover it 
contains some persons of outstanding ability and vision who either would 
not have run under the old system or could not have been elected thereunder. 
This condition should produce a mere intense civic interest on the part of 
our people, and a more salutary attitude of respect for authority." 

Mayo Fesler, Director of the Citizens League of Qeveland: "P. R. 
as a system of voting has worked out as successfully as its friends had 
hoped in this election. It will undoubtedly work more satisfactorily in the 
next election." 

George A« Bellamy, Head Resident of the Hiram House, a social 
settlement : "The result was that Cleveland has the best city council that 
it has had for many a year. Anything that shakes up our political pot and 
compels different thinking and experience is valuable. The P. R. did it. 
While it is difficult to analyze the effect of the first experience" in voting, it 
does seem to have given opportunity for better leadership, for broader 
representation of the people, and at least temporarily to have wrested from 
corrupt control as well as mediocre control some of the machinery of 
government." 

D. S. Humphrey, President of the Humphrey Company, owners and 
operators of Euclid Beach Park and the Elysium ice skating palace : "I am 
sure that P. R. has proven of real value as a means of expressing the 
average voter's desire. We have elected better than an average council 
from a very large field of candidates. It is true that party bias had its plain 
expression (which always must be the voter's prerogative), but a few very 
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useful and capable members were elected tc the council that could not have 
been chosen under previous systems. My best judgment is that P. R. 
works." 

Charles S. Howe, President of the Case School of Applied Science: 
"It is too soon to determine what will be the effect of the election upon the 
civic life of Cleveland. I am very strongly in favor of gfiving the new 
method a fair and exhaustive trial." 

William Feather, President of the William Feather Company, author 
and publisher : ''I was not favorably impressed by the local P. R. election. 
. . . The activity of civic groups incident to the inauguration of a new 
system was the most wholesome feature of the election. With the same 
activity, I believe identical results could have been obtained under the 
ordinary system of voting. However, the present council is better than 
any other we have had in my memory. The P. R. advocates are entitled 
to the credit." 

What Some of the Candidates Think 

(This collection does not pretend to be representative of the entire 
group of candidates. Some of them, as might be expected, have expresfsed 
a decided preference for the old system. Some others not quoted here are 
known to favor P. R.) 

Herman H. Finkle» Republican floor leader in the old and new councils, 
elected on first choices from the third P. R. district, quoted in the Qeveland 
Times and Commercial of November 8, 1923 : "I think this is a good system. 
The people in my district learned the new way readily and had no trouble 
in voting it. ... I think the P. R. should stay as a better system than 
the old." 

Professor A« R. Hatton, Charter Consultant of the National Municipal 
League and author of Qeveland's new charter, independent councilman 
from the fourth P. R. district, quoted in the Plain Dealer of November 16, 
1923 : "I believe the system has given us in Qeveland the most representa- 
tive council that could have been chosen from the candidates who ofiFered 
themselves. Of course, no council is better than the material offered. The 
political parties already recognize that the way to elect more members is 
to put up stronger candidates. The system puts a premium on strong 
candidates. That is a distinct gain." 

Peter Witt» independent councilman from the first P. R. district: 
"Cleveland had its first try with P. R. It did everything its advocates 
claimed it would do in the way of providing honest representation. The 
two political machines made a coalition. They got what was their pro- 
portionate share and no more. For the first time in the history of the city 
four independents were elected, to the city council. Also for the first was 
it made possible fcr the independent voter to get results instead of merely 
casting a protest ballot. And last but not least, it was very plainly dem- 
onstrated that under P. R. it is harder to defeat a candidate who really 
stands for something and not so easy to elect a candidate who stands for 
nothing. This is what the political bosses dislike most. Will P. R. continue ? 
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You bet it will. And why? Because the voter knows that through its use he 
is in possession of greater power. And power is something that is never 
surrendered." 

Marie R« Wing, Secretary of the Cleveland Consumers' League, inde- 
pendent councilman from the third P. R. district, quoted in the Times of 
November 8th : *'I believe in proportional representation thoroughly. It is 
the right principle and gives more real representation than did the old 
method." 

Mrs. Helen H. Green, County President of the W. C T. U., elected to 
the council as an independent Republican from the fourth district : "On the 
whole, I find myself well pleased with our first trial under the P. R. system. 
It worked out better than I anticipated, even tho' I had become its friend. 
. . . The body elected seems to be fairly representative of the groups 
actively participating with intent to secure representation. One influentud 
man not unfriendly to the system expressed the opinion that 'the only out- 
standing thing done in this election that could not have been done under 
the old system was the election of two women, one a* social worker and the 
other president of the W. C. T. U., neither one too closely bound by party 
rule.' " 

R. Clyde Wheeler, attorney, independent Republican councilman, en- 
dorsed by the Citizens League, defeated for re-election in the fourth P. R. 
district : "Inasmuch] as we have had onlv one election here under this new 
system of voting, it isl difficult to correctly estimate what effect it will have 
upon the civic life of the city in the years to come. In my opinion, how- 
ever, it will be instrumental in electing to the city council a better class of 
men and women who will be free of any partisanship. . . . Personally, 
I am a believer in the P. R. plan." 

Mrs. Julia L. Pitcock, defeated independent candidate in the fourth 
district : "By this method Geveland did succeed in sending to council one 
splendid independent member from each of the four districts. This is a big 
step forward, and I am confident better candidates can be brought into the 
field through this system." 

Mrs. Lily Hayes Morgan, defeated independent candidate in the fourth 
district, quoted in the Times of November 8th : "Proportional representation 
is a splendid method and eventually will make better and cleaner city 
politics." 

James F. Mulholland, defeated independent, one of the seven candi- 
<lates on the "preferred" list of the Citizens League in the fourth district : 
"The P. R. ballot in Cleveland resulted in bringing out more and better 
candidates for the city council than would have occurred unden* the old 
systenL It resulted in the election of five independent members, to council 
who will have a great influence in the future of this body. While it is true 
that the majority elected were of the Republican faith, I believe that when 
the next election is held there will be more of a group division of voting 
according to municipal needs. 

Howard E. Murrell, President of the Empire Savings and Loan Com- 
pany, independent colored candidate, endorsed by the Citizens League, who 
made a good run in opposition to Councilman Fleming (colored Republican) 
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in the third district : "The results of the recent election in Geveland under 
the new system were more satisfactory than under the old system. Already 
we see that we succeeded in electing some! men of high ability who could 
not have been induced to run or could not have been elected under the old 
system. I believe, when this new system is thoroughly understood by the 
voters as well as the politicians, that . . . civic life and interests in 
Qeveland will be greatly improved." 



BRITISH ELECTIONS SHOW NEED OF P. R. 

Consenratives Gain Votes But Lose Seats 

The British Parliamentary elections of December 6, 1923, 
demonstrated once more the haphazard character of the plurality 
method of election in single-member districts, which has now 
been discarded in most civilized countries but is still retained for 
most elections in Great Britain and the United States. 

Although the Conservatives polled almost exactly the same 
proportion of votes that they did in the election the year before, 
they lost 80 seats in the contested areas. The exact figures fol- 
low: 

1922 1923 

Votes for Con- Contested Votes for Con- Contested 
tested Seats* Seats Won* tested Seats* Seats Won* 
Official Conservatives .... 5,381,433 296 5,394,295 216 

Other Parties 8,781,438 251 8,882,687 337 



Totals 14,162,871 547 14,276,982 553 

In spite of their startling loss of representation with no loss 
of votes to correspond to it, the Conservatives are still some- 
what over-represented. At the previous election they had ob- 
tained a good working majority of the members on the basis 
of about 40% of the vote cast. 

Estimating for the 38 uncontested seats that 74% of the 
electorate (the average for the country) would have voted, that 
60% of the votes would have been given to the candidate returned 
unopposed, and that the remainder of the vote would have been 
divided equally among the other two main parties, the results 
of the 1923 election are as follows : 

*The thirteen Irish and eleven University seats are not included because 
they are subject to special conditions. 
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BRITISH GENERAL ELECTION, 1923* 

Seals in 
ProportioQ 
Party Votes Seats Won to Votes 

Conservative 5,799,666 240 225 

Labour and Cooperative 4,681,496 191 182 

Liberal 4,568,286 155 178 

Independents 130,807 5 S 

Totals 15,180,255 591 591 

In some parts of the country the distortions in representa- 
tion were phenomenal. The Conservatives captured all eleven 
of the Birmingham districts, although their opponents polled 
104,460 votes out of a total of 254,440. In the city of Manchester, 
on the other hand, the Conservatives, though they cast the largest 
vote, narrowly escaped being excluded from representation 
altogether. The Manchester figures are as follows: 

Party Votes Seats 

Conservatives 104,027 1 

Labour 79,885 4 

Liberal 71,141 5 

Press dispatches of December 9th state that, because of the 
scattering of the vote over three parties, no less than 209 of the 
members of the new Parliament have been elected to represent 
districts in which a majority of the votes were cast for candidates 
running against them. 

As usual, some of the country's most prominent leaders 
were defeated because they failed to poll a plurality in some 
particular district. Among them are Arthur Henderson, Labour, 
and Winston Churchill, Liberal. 

A New Problem in Government 

In spite of the obvious injustice of the old system many 
people have opposed the adoption of P. R. on the ground that it 
would almost surely fail to give a majority to any one party and 
would therefore make necessary radical changes in the British 
system of government, which has been based on the idea of the 
single dominant party. Now, without P. R., the dreaded event 
has come to pass. The Labour Party has assumed the reins of 
government without a Parliamentary majority, and must depend 
for its continuance in power on the votes of members outside 
its own ranks. 

*The thirteen Irish and eleven University seats are not included because 
they are subject to special conditions. See assumptions in the sentence pre- 
ceding the table. 
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The new situation is not without its advantages. It restores 
to Parliament some of its old-time power which had been usurped 
by the cabinet, and makesi Parliamentary debates something 
more than a matter of form. The party in power will have to 
consider the interests of other important groups of citizens as 
well as its own. 

Various reforms in parliamentary procedure are being 
brought forward to meet the new conditions. Some of them, if 
adopted, may answer effectively the principal practical argu- 
ments urged against the adoption of P. R. One suggestion is 
that the government need not necessarily resign merely because 
it is not sustained on some minor question of policy. Another, 
which has been urged for some time by prominent members of 
the Labour Party, is that cabinet responsibility should be replaced 
or supplemented by a system of committees on which all parties 
would be represented. These committees would present ques- 
tions for the decision of Parliament each on its own merits. 

In reply to those who still hope for a return to the two- 
party system, it is being pointed out that even with the present 
inaccurate method of election the existence of three parties has 
made possible a much clearer popular verdict than could have 
been obtained otherwise. It has made possible an unmistakable 
mandate both against protection and against the capital levy. 
The Labour and Liberal Parties had declared against the one and 
the Conservative and Liberal Parties against the other. With 
the Liberal Party, the smallest of the three, eliminated, those 
who opposed both protection and the capital levy would have had 
to vote for one or the other, and one or the other would neces- 
sarily have secured a false majority. 

P. R. Prospects Brighter 

Within the last few years both the Labour and the Liberal 
Parties have declared in favor of the principle of proportional 
representation more than once. When the question was last 
considered in Parliament a large majority of the Labour and 
Liberal members voted for P. R. The two parties are now in a 
position to put P. R. into effect if they still care to do so. They 
would doubtless be aided by a substantial minority of Conserva- 
tive members, for P. R. has supporters in all parties. 

Now that the problem of government without a single 
majority party has actually presented itself and there seems 
to be no immediate prospect of avoiding it by new elections, some 
who have previously been opposed to P. R. are beginning to look 
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upon it with some favor as a means of securing an accurate 
rather than a distorted reflection of the different elements which 
insist on having separate expression. Among these apparently 
is Ramsey MacDonald, the new Labour Premier. The Man- 
chester Guardian says editorially under date of January 4th : 

In connection with these new problems it is extremely 
interesting to find Mr. MacDonald, who hitherto has been 
understood to take a somewhat uncompromising attitude on 
the question of proportional representation, discussing it in a 
detached and impartial spirit which does the utmost credit 
alike to his openness of mind and to his power of seizing on 
the significance of a new situation. If the two-party system, 
though not necessarily dead, is likely to remain for an in- 
definite period in abeyance, there might be advantage, he ad- 
mits, in placing its alternative on a really sound and effective 
basis. . . The vision is as fascinating as it is practical, and 
if it should fall to Mr. MacDonald's lot to translate it into 
reality his name may yet stand out with much honour in our 
history for that cause alone. 



Oar Next Itsiie 

A report of the P. R. League's recent dinner in Qeveland, 
significant news of the P. R. movements in Boston, New York, 
and elsewhere, and accounts of the recent elections in Ashtabula, 
Boulder, and Sacramento will appear in the P. R. Review for April. 



Except . • . wfaar^ they hmw proporUonal r »pr— n tation and 
an aiiproach of political sanity, all the eUctions of tlie EnirUsl^- 
•paaking democraciet are profoondlj silly affairs. The conunon Totar 
hasn't a dog's chance of expressing his real opinion of things. Some 
organisations or other pot up a coiqple of candidates for his con- 
stituency, and he Totes for the one associated with the political 
leaders ha dislikes and distrusts' least. • . • The Toier is generally 
in the case of a man who wants to go shooting, and is confronted with 
the choice of taldng the family Bihle and some cartridges, or a boiled 
fowl and a gun. . . . The only cirilised method of democracy is 
proportional representati<m in large constituencies returning many 
members; there is no other method which gires Uie indiridual T€»ter 
a reasonable opportunity of expressing his real inreference. It is the 
right way, and all other ways are wrong and bad. 

H. G. Wells, in the IVestminster GoMette, December 1, 1923. 



WHAT P. R. IS 

The P. R. League believes that proportional representatioa with the single 
transferable vote, otherwise known as the Hare system, is the most suitable 
method for the election of representative bodies. This method is already in 
use for important elections in many parts of the world, notably in the parlia- 
mentary and municipal elections of the Irish Free State. 

"P. R.," as it is usually called, gives every group of like-minded voters 
the share of the members elected that it has of the votes cast 

It does this 

(1) by giving every voter a single vote in a district electing several mem- 
bers, so that each member is elected by a separate group of the district's voters, 
and 

(2) by giving the voter a chance to express alternative choices, so that his 
vote will not be wasted on a candidate who does not need it or cannot use it. 

No primaries are needed. Nominations are made by petition. 

The voter casts his ballot by putting the figure 1 opposite his first choice, 
the figure 2 opposite his second, the figure 3 opposite his third, and so on for 
as many choices as he cares to express. 

For the P. R. count all the ballots are brought together to a central count- 
ing place, usually after a preliminary count of first choices at the voting pre- 
cincts. The count is a succession of simple steps which do with the ballots 
exactly what the voters would do with their votes if they could know how 
others were voting. 

Imagine 600 people gathered in a park to elect five representatives. The 
candidates raise their banners and the voters vote by grouping themselves about 
their favorites in person. 

Each voter goes at first to the banner of the candidate he likes most of all. 

Then someone discovers that 101 votes are enough to insure election. 
However the voters may eventually arrange themselves, there is no way in 
which more than five candidates can get as many as 101 each out of a total of 
600. If 110 have gathered about one candidate's banner, nine of them move 
on to help other favorites who are not yet sure of election. 

When all the voters have grouped themselves about candidates who 
actually need their support, the smallest group breaks up: rather than waste 
their votes, they support others who have a chance of election. 

Then other groups break up one by one for the same reason. Each group 
stays together as long as there is a possibility of gaining from smaller groups, 
but when it is the smallest one left each member of it goes to help the candidate 
he likes best among those still in the running who need more votes. This 
process of gradual elimination continues until there are only six groups left, 
when the smallest of the six concedes the election to the other five. 

In this way the greatest possible number of voters have a real share in 
the choice. 

Exactly what the voters would do in person in such a case, the P. R. 
count does with their ballots. The figures on the ballots are sufficient direc- 
tions for the necessary transfers. 

For a detailed description and illustrative election see the P. R. League's 
Leaflet No. 5 (or No. 11, which contains suggestions for conducting demon- 
stration elections). 



A GOOD START 

LOOK over the list of members of the 
new City Coimcily then compare them 
with those of other City Comidls in the 
pest 20 years, and you i^ no doubt agree 
that the residt of the first election under 
P. R. is satisfactory. The new CouncQ 
is a much better one than Qevdand has 
had in a long time. 

Perhaps some folk, who will admit that 
as City Councils go the new one will be 
superior in character, will not admit that 
this is due to the new form of voting, but 
is due to the fact that there were better 
candidates. But the fact that there were 
better candidates undoubtedly was due to 
the new baDot, and it is hifl^y probable 
that several of the successful candidates, 
who are of higher character, would have 
lost in old-fashioned ward fights between 
the tMTO old parties. 

The result of this election shows the 
majority of the voters are tied pretty 
tightly to the old parties, and that they 
are swayed by party loyalty even in local 
government. But it also diows that the 
independent vote is a formidable one, and 
that it is much more effective under P. R. 
than under the old system of voting. 

Viewed from any point, the independ- 
ent voter who is interested in good gov- 
ernment, has every reason to fed encour- 
aged. We have a pretty good CoundL 
It's a splendid start. 

Qeveland ''Press''— Editorial 
November 14, 1923 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
Of tha Proportional Rapraamtation Laagua for Yaar andiiic Dacobar 31, IttS 

RmemipiB 

Balance on hand January 1, 1923 $618.33 

Membership dues 1,108.62 

Contributions in addition to dues 10,519.0(X 

Subscriptions to P. R. Review 56.80 

Subscriptions to all the League's publications 48.1X) 

Sale of pamphlets, leaflets and books 58.52 

Payment of lees and expenses account Field Work 1,728.07 

Safe of office fixtures 16.00 

Interest on investments and bank balances 74.50 

Telephone calls (personal tise by office force) 23.45 

Stenographic services (personal use by office force) 273.56 

Sale of bwid 568.50 

Loan (see repayment item under expenditures) 600.00 

$15,693.35 

Expenditurma 

Office rent $700.00 

Office supplies 369.00 

Office salaries* 

Assistant secretary 3,000.00 

Stenographers 2,184.35 

Office boy 158.37 

Field Work expenses 

Salary and expenses of Walter J. Millard 4,267.20 

Field expenses, C. G. Hoag 92.93 

Field expenses, George H. Hallett, Jr 371.89 

Field expenses, Alfred N. Chandler 5.00 

Local traveling expenses 4.80 

Insurance 43.32 

Telephone and telegraph (see item under receipts) 148.57 

Printing 

P. R. Review 810.25 

Leaflets and pamphlets 312.20 

Miscellaneotis 86.05 

Postage 238.94 

Advertising 161.63 

Books, subscriptions, papers, etc 33.85 

Midtigraphing and mimeographing 38.95 

Duty and foreign exchange 2.36 

Safe deposit box 5.00 

Expressage 11.96 

Payment to Illinois P. R, League 39.00 

Audit of 1922 accounts 30.00 

Translations 14.02 

Affidavits 1.25 

Investments 1323.25 

Return of loan 600.00 

Interest on loan 9.82 

Balance on hand, December 31, 1923 129.39** 

$15,693.35 

Total rac aip t a , aanliisiva of loan and aala of aacu ritl a a $14,S24JS 

Total escpendituraa, aatduahra of lap a ym ant of loan and purchaaa of faivaat- 

manla ll,14tJl 

*The General Secretary -Treasurer, who is in charge of the League's office, receives 
no salary. 

**In addition to this cash balance the League still has in its possession railroad bonds 
having a book value of $1,254.75. 




CONTRIBUTIONS IN ADDITION TO DUES 



$10.00 

5.00 

1.00 

5.00 

5.00 

8.00 

10.00 

15.00 

48.00 

10.00 

5.00 

50.00 

8.00 

8.00 

3.00 

123.00 

8.00 

50.00 

1.00 

1.00 

3.00 

2.00 

Chicago Friend 1.200.00 



W. M. Acheson, Jr 

Rev. Frederick B. Allen 

Joseph Allen 

William Sumner Appleton.. 

Fred Baetzel 

Albert S. Bard 

Robert P. Bass 

Ernest J. Batten 

Marshall Beck 

Edward W. Bemis 

Mrs. A. H. Bird 

William E. Boynton 

Walter J. Branson 

Willard Brooks 

E. L. Brown 

George Btirnham. Jr 

E. Lewis Bomham 

Miss Mary A. Bumham.... 

Andrew P. Campbell 

Henry G. Chamberlain 

Harvey C. Chase 

E. P. Cheyney 



Richard S. Childs 

William Hamlin Childs 

Miss Mary J. Chtite 

Edwin L. Clarke 

Eber Cockley 

Miss Eleanor Coddington... 

Miss Hester Coddington 

John R. Commons 

Miss Mary E. Converse 

Mrs. Avery Coonley 

Dr. Oliver P. Comman. 

James Craig 

F. P. Cninden 

Otto Cullman 

Ira Dc Long 

Horace E. Deming 

W. W. Denton 

L. Diamant 

Mrs. Charles H. Dietrich. 

Major Edward T. Dixon 

Charles F. Dole 



48.00 
250.00 
2.00 
1.00 
1.00 
7.00 
6.00 
3.00 
13.00 
25.00 
3.00 
1.00 
3.00 
50.00 
25.00 
10.00 
3.00 
2.00 
3.00 
4.00 
5.00 
George Eastman 1,000.00 



John E. Eastmond 

President Charles W. Eliot. 

Sarah W. Elkinton 

Mrs. Joseph W. Ellms 

Robert F. Estabrook 

John Fitzpatrick 

William Dudley Fouike 

Walter Frank 

W. F. Frear 

Miss Ethel Garvin 

August Gatzert 

Mrs. Warren Gilman 

Mrs. Robert E. Graves 

Mrs. Lulu G. Guthrie 

Joseph H. Hagedom 

Bolton Hall 

Mrs. Emily B. Harvey 

Wm. Hoag 

Richard B. Hobart 

Arthur N. Holcombe 

John J. Hopper 

Kdward V. Huntington 

Dr. Mary E. Hussey 

Miss Mary H. Ingham 

Franklin N. Tewett 

H. McClure Johnson 

Lewis Jerome Johnson 

Garfield A. King 



3.00 

8.00 

3.00 

1.00 

6.00 

1.00 

125.00 

13.00 

8.00 

2.00 

13.00 

13.00 

13.00 

2.00 

3.00 

3.00 

14.00 

23.00 

3.00 

3.00 

10.00 

10.00 

5.00 

5.00 

3.50 

3.00 

10.00 

3.00 



Mrs. Harriet Hifton King 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Kitchelt.... 

Gardner Lattimer 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry G. Leach.... 

Morris E. Leeds 

Miss Caroline Lippincott 

Miss Mary W. Lippincott 

Mrs. Lola Maverick Lloyd 

M. G. Lloyd 

William J. Locke 

Mrs. Lydia T. Loesch 

Frank W. Lovejoy 

Edward A. Lupton 

Miss Florence H. Luscomb 

F. W. Lynch 

Albert B. Marts 

Walter A. May 

Mrs. M. T. Maynard 

Charles H. McGill 

S. M. Merrill 

Milwaukee Citizens* Bureau 

Charles A. Mullen 

Louis S. Murphy 

Mrs. C. T. Neal 

New York P. R. League 

Henry D. Nunn 

Charles E. Ozanne 

Robert Treat Paine 

Edward Pennock 

Charles H. Porter 

Mrs. Alice Thacher Post 

Dr. Helen C. Putnam 

Jackson H. Ralston 

J. Webb Richmond 

Rochester (N. Y.) Bureau of 

Municipal Research 

J. C. Ruppenthal 

Charles Edward Russell 

Donald Stewart Sammis 

William H. Sayward 

Alfred G. Scattergood 

Miss Margaret Scattergood 

Mrs. M. C. Scattergood 

Henry R. Seager 

J. M. Siemer 

A. Lawrence Smith 

E Edson Smith 

Marshall E. Smith 

George B. Snyder 

Adolph Sommer 

Miss Edith Spruance 

J. G. Phelps Stokes 

Wilbur M. Stone 

Moorfield Storey 

C. F. Taylor Trust 

George A. Thayer 

Theodore F. Thieme 

Sturgis H. Thomdike 

J DeLancey V'erplanck 

Dr. J. M. Vincent 

Henry M. Waite 

R. H. Wallace 

Raymond Walsh 

Rufus W. Weeks 

S. Burns Weston 

Thomas Raebum White 

Albert B. Williams 

Harry H. Willock 

Miss Mary Winsor 

Mrs. Lewis F. Wolff 

W. D. Wooster 

Clifton B. Worthen 
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5.00 

18.00 

48.00 

25.00 

10.00 

48.00 

6.00 

3.00 

5.00 

5.00 

10.00 

3.00 

1.00 

2.00 

15.00 

6.00 

1.00 

25.00 

100.00 

10.00 

13.00 

3.00 

50.50 

21.00 

3.00 

5.00 

50.00 

7.00 

15.00 

5.00 

200.00 

5.00 

2.00 

20.00 
1.00 

13.00 
3.00 
3.00 

48.00 
1.000.00 

98.00 

18.00 
5.00 
5.00 
3.00 
8.00 
2.00 

10.00 

23.00 
8.00 
3.00 

43.00 

5.000.00 

1.00 

10.00 

10.00 
5.00 
1.00 
3.00 
3.00 

13.00 
8.00 
5.00 

25.00 
3.00 
8.00 
5.00 

18.00 
4.00 
1.00 

$10,519.00 



FEES, EXPENSES, ETC, PAID ON ACCOUNT OF FIELD WORK 

VoT Work of Walter J. Millard 

Wisconsin League of Women Voters $40.09 

Harriman, Tcnn. 53.75 

Morgantown and Fairmont, W. Va., League of Women Voters 58.06 

Wichita, Kan., League of Women Voters 57.48 

The Open Forum, Terre Haute, Ind 40.08 

Dayton, Ohio, League of Women Voters 155.00 

Cleveland, Ohio, Unitarian Church 10.00 

Ha^erstowm, Md., Women's Qub 45.00 

National Municipal League, for Bridgeport, Conn., engagement 50.00 

TorringtoiK Conn., Women's Club 30.50 

Norwalk, Coim., League of Women Voters 6.00 

Lincoln. Neb., Knife & Fork Club 50.00 

Trinidad, Colo.. Chamber of Commerce 25.00 

Gary, Ind., Cnarter Committee 30.00 

National League of Women Voters, New York Institute of 

Politics 75.00 

Cleveland, Ohio, Citizens' League 500.00 

The Ely School 35.00 

Louisville, Kv., League of Women Voters 74.06 

Connecticut League of Women Voters 59.53 

Two Rivers, Wis 20.00 

Burlington, Iowa 28.00 

$1,422.57 

For Work of George H. Hallett, Jr. 

Pennsylvania State Educaticm Association $11.54 

Mt. Hol/oke College Forum 13.65 

Philomusian Club 1.85 

F. A. Cleveland 10.43 

Smith College Alumnae Association 25.49 

Dayton, Ohio, Charter Advisory Committee 51.14 

Qeveland Plain Dealer 120.00 

Cleveland Board of Elections 30.00 

264.10 

For Work of C. G. Hoag 

Bridgeport, Conn., Charter Commission 41.40 

$1,728.07 



We have audited the accounts of Mr. C. G. Hoag, Treasurer of the 
League, for the year ended 31st December, 1923, and found them to 
be correct, and the foregoing statements correctly set forth the 
Receipts and Expenditures for the year ended 31st December, 1923. 

LYBRAND, ROSS BROS. & MONTGOMERY, 

Accountants and Auditors 



BUDGET 

Office rent $1,300.00 

Partitions for new offices 350.00* 

Office stipplies 350.00 

Office salaries** 

Assistant Secretary 3,200.00 

Stenographer- Bookkeeper 1,716.00 

Part-time Stenographer 600.00 

Office Boy (part time) 200.00 

Salary and traveling and hotel expenses of Field Secretary 4,500.00 

Other traveling expenses 500.00 

Telephone and telegraph 125.00 

F. R. Retnew and Supplements 1,000.00 

Pamphlets and leaflets 500.00 

MiscellaneoQS printing 100.00 

Postage 300.00 

Advertising 150.00 

Books, periodicals, expressage, affidavits, etc 100.00 

Mnlti^aphing and oumeographing 75.00 

Auditing 35.00 

Illinois P. R. League 50.00 



$15,051.00 



*About March 1st the offices of the League will be moved to the new Social Service 
Building, 307 S. Juniper Street. 

**The Genera] Secretary -Treasurer, who is in charge of the League's office, receives 
no salary. 



The P. R. League Needs 
Your Help 

In tlia recent Cleveland election propor- 
tional representation scored another 
great triun^h. Tbe reform promises 
great benefits not only to oar cities bat 
to the states and the nation. If yoa wish 
to help the movement, please send two, 
dollars as membership daes for 1924 and 
as much more as yoa can. Pledgest to be 
met by pajrments later, are very welcome. 

The amount of our budget, in this sup- 
plement, win be made up only if all mem- 
bers who can do so make generous sub- 
scriptions in addition to the does. We 
need hundreds of subscriptions of $5 and 
upwards, including scores ranging from 
$25 to $200 and several from $500 to 
$1,000 or more. 

The League is incorporated. Bequests 
are invited. 

Pasrments should be made to 

The Proportional Representation League^ 
1417 Locust Street, Philadelphia 
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PROGRESS IN CLEVELAND 
The First Three Months Under the P. R.-Manager Oiarter 



The recant P. R. •WcHon in QereUnd has retnltod in die bett 
city council we luiTe had in Clereiand to mj knowle dg e fewer 
profeMionel politicians and more men and women who haTO 
made good in other lineit of worlc 

Rer. David R. WiOiame/ director of the 
Cleveland Forum, defeated independent 
candidate for Council under P. R. 



Some of the significant developments in Cleveland since the 
P. R. council took office on January 7th are listed below. Most 
of them may be ascribed more or less directly to the new method 
of election, which assures representation to all important ele- 
ments by their chosen leaders and makes every member depend 
for re-election largely on his own individual record. 

(1) An unprecedented public interest in the conduct of the 
city's business. According to the Qeveland Plain Dealer the 
average attendance at council meetings has jumped from about 
50 tmder the old charter to over 500 under the new. At a recent 
meeting it is reported that there were over 2,000 persons in 
attendance and a still greater number turned away for lack of 
space. The live debates between regulars and the new independ- 
ent members are the principal drawing card. 

(2) The holding of joint caucuses by the 21 Republican and 
Democratic members. The four independents are protesting 
against secret caucuses of any kind. 

(3) Rivalry between party members and independents for 
the credit of constructive measures. On several occasions meas- 
ures vigorously advocated by independents have been introduced 
and passed by party members. Among these is a measure to 
investigate the practicability of the municipal ownership of street 
cars. 

(4) A growing tendency to disregard party lines. During 
the first few meetings of the council most of the divisions were 
between the Republican and Democratic members on one side 
and the independents on the other. Recently most of the im- 
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portant divisions have cut across party lines and many of the 
votes have been close. For example, Miss Wing's, resolution to 
create a women's police bureau was adopted by a vote of 13 to 12. 

(5) Generally harmonious cooperation between the council 
majority and the manager and his cabinet. 

(6) A new interest in large-scale planning for the future 
along many lines. 

(7) Establishment of a metropolitan council with official 
representatives of Cleveland and its leading suburbs for the con- 
sideration of common problems such as transportation and water 
supply. The council is the result of conferences called by the 
Cleveland council's committee on suburban cooperation. 

(8) An unusual amount of constructive legislation consid- 
ered and enacted. Speaking of a single council meeting the 
Cleveland Press of February 27th said editorially: **The Press 
takes off its hat today to the City Council! Monday night's 
meeting resulted in the biggest grist of thoughtful, constructive, 
forward-looking municipal business which has been transacted 
in that chamber in many a long day. The spirit of the new char- 
ter is evidently asserting itself. The old tendencies to machine 
rule and stupid ward politics are giving way before the intelli- 
gent, progressive drives of the independent members. A new 
willingness to work out plans that are for the good of the whole 
community seems apparent. The determination to survey light 
plant affairs and give that neglected utility a square deal, the 
Marshall resolution for a conference with suburban authorities 
on common problems, the decision to go ahead with Mall* site 
purchases, the Hatton resolution calling for an invitation to four 
railroads to build a station at the head of the Mall, the authoriza- 
tion for a stiff fight against added telephone extortion, and the 
decision to make speed on $15,000,000 worth of needed public 
improvements are samples of this aggressive new do-something 
atmosphere. The Press sincerely congratulates Manager Hopkins 
and the Council on this intelligent activity." 

The Press is carrying every Saturday articles on the progress 
of the new city government by Dr. A. R. Hatton, charter con- 
sultant of the National Municipal League, who drafted the new 
charter and was elected to the council under it as an independent 
candidate. In his article for April 14th Dr. Hatton says : "It is 

*The Mall is a civic center, the site of the City Hall and other public 
buildings, which has been in process of development since it was started by 
Qeveland's famou.<; reform mayor, Tom L. Johnson — who was, incidentally, 
the first Vice-President of the P. R. League. 
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doubtful whether any Cleveland government has ever performed 
better during any three months than has the manager plan during 
its first quarter " 

ALBERTA 

The Alberta legislature has just passed an amendment to the 
Elections Act providing for the use of P. R. in all multi-member 
constituencies and the alternative vote (the single transferable 
vote used as a majority system) in all single-member constitu- 
encies in future elections of the legislature. At the present time 
Calgary and Edmonton, which elect five members each, are the 
only multi-member constituencies, but it is possible that others 
v/ill be created in the near future. Alberta is the second province 
of Canada to use P. R. for provincial elections. The ten Winni- 
peg members of the Manitoba legislature have been elected by 
P. R. since 1920. 

BOSTON CONSIDERS P. R. 

The Boston Charter Revision Commission, appointed under a 
resolution of the Massachusetts legislature in 1923, made its 
report in January. In place of the present council of nine, elected 
at large by the block vote,* the majority report recommends a 
council of fifteen elected from five wards, three from each and 
by the same old-fashioned method. 

Two members of the Commission, however, Mr. George R. 
Nutter and Mrs. Dora Emerson Wheeler, take issue with the 
rest of the Commission in respect to the council. In a minority 
report, after calling attention to the fact that Boston has given 
a trial since 1885 to almost every conceivable variation of the 
old plurality methods in electing its council, they declare for the 
use of proportional representation in the following words : 

If we are to change at all, we think the time has come to 
make a decided change and to take a decided step forward. 
With that end in view we advise the Legislature to consider 
seriously the merits of proportional representation. . . 
Proportional representation seems to be a successful effort 
to overcome the defects of the plurality system which has 
resulted in the practical disfranchisement of many electors 
and general indifference to if not actual disbelief in demo- 
cratic institutions. . . 



♦Under the "block vote" each voter votes for as many as are being 
elected. This usually results, of course, in the largest united group electing all. 
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Proportional Representation for the council is supported by 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce, the Charter Association, the 
League of Women Voters, the United Improvement Association, 
the Good Government Association, the Massachusetts Civic 
League, and the Massachusetts Federation of Labor. A large 
number of demonstration elections have been conducted, most 
of them by Mr. George H. McCaffrey. 

Public hearings on P. R. were held by a committee of the 
Massachusetts legislature on March 25th, 26th, and 27th. 

RECENT ELECTIONS IN P. R. CITIES 

Boulder 

Word comes from Boulder, Colorado, that the election last 
fall demonstrated more clearly than any of the previous elections 
the efficacy of P. R. in giving representation to different view- 
points. In the three previous P. R. elections there were no out- 
standing differences on civic issues and candidates were elected 
largely on their personal qualifications. In this election the 
group which a year ago unsuccessfully attacked the P. R.- 
manager charter and the recent conduct of the city's affairs 
entered the councilmanic contest and the group which success- 
fully defended the charter nominated candidates against them. 
The April, 1923, vote in support of the charter was about two to 
one. In the November P. R. election for three members of 
the council, the charter defenders elected two and their oppon- 
ents one. 

Ashtabula 

Ashtabula, Ohio, held its fifth P. R. election on November 
6th last. As in many other Ohio cities last fall, the Ku Klux Klan 
played a prominent part. It put forward three candidates for 
the council of seven and elected two of them. One candidate 
endorsed by the Klan and a leading Catholic candidate were 
elected on first choices. The four councilmen who stood for 
re-election were all successful. Over 80% of the voters helped 
elect candidates for whom they had voted, 74% saw their first 
choices elected, and only 178 out of 5,196 (3.4%) made their 
ballots invalid. The general comments on the results seemed to 
be entirely favorable. The count of the ballots under A. H. 
Pontius, who has been in charge of all the city's P. R. elections, 
was a model of efficiency and accuracy for elections on a small 
scale. It was witnessed by some of the visitors to the first P. R. 
election in Cleveland. 
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SacrameDto 

Because of the adverse decision of the California Supreme 
Court on the constitutionality of P. R. in California, the second 
election of the Sacramento council under the city's new manager 
charter was held on November 6th by plurality vote at large. 
Two full tickets, a "civic" ticket and a "good government" ticket, 
contested the election and several independents ran also. The 
"civic" ticket won eight of the nine places and the "good gov- 
ernment" ticket, whose candidates polled nearly as many votes, 
elected only one. The leaders of the two tickets polled 7670 and 
6223 votes respectively. Labor lost the representation which 
P. R. gave it for the first time. A strong labor candidate, who 
would have been elected under P. R. without doubt, was defeated. 
Five of the councilmen elected by P. R. two years ago were re- 
elected. Two were defeated. Only 54.5% of the valid votes cast 
were effective in electing members, as compared to 86.6% under 
P. R. two years ago. 

SL James, BiIaiiitolMi 

The issue for December 6th of the St. James Municipal 
Manager, published by the St. James Municipal Association, con- 
tains the result sheet and a full account of the first P. R. election 
in Manitoba outside of the city of Winnipeg. St. James is a sub- 
urb of Winnipeg of about twelve thousand inhabitants, mostly 
skilled workmen and business employes. Last June the munici- 
pality voted overwhelmingly for the adoption of P. R. and the 
city manager plan. Its council of five was elected by P. R. on 
November 30th. The Municipal Association, formed by those 
most responsible for the new charter, endorsed a slate of five 
candidates and saw three of them elected. One of the three is a 
representative of the labor element of the community. All the 
members of the new council are pledged to an out-of-town 
manager and the most effective use of the manager plan. Speak- 
ing of the large proportion of the voters — over 80% — represented 
on the new council, the Municipal Manager says : "That is a vic- 
tory for Democracy through the P. R. system. . . The fac- 
tional fight of four years is ended. A new day has dawned, and 
all except a small disgruntled and discomfited coterie can heart- 
ily cooperate to place St. James in the front rank of Manitoba 
municipalities." 

Vancouver 

The principal reason given for Vancouver's discarding P. R. 
last June and going back to ward elections for the council and 
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Straight plurality vote for mayor was the widespread belief that 
P. R. made no difference in the results. At the first election 
after the return to the old system this belief was decisively 
refuted. In a three-cornered contest for mayor L. D. Taylor, 
who had led the campaign for the change, was beaten by 53 votes. 
It is generally believed that if the single transferable vote had 
still been in use for mayor the ballots of the third candidate, 
which under the plurality system were entirely without effect in 
deciding the real contest, would have given Mr. Taylor the elec- 
tion by a considerable majority. In the election of the council 
Labor lost the representative which it had secured under P. R. 
In the words of the Vancouver Daily Proz/ince of December 13th, 
"the joke seems to be on Vancouver." 



LOCAL IBffPRESSIONS ON P. R. IN AMERICAN CITIES 

A coUectioii of ofHiiions from tibe 24 nmnicipaKtieft in the United 
States and Canada which have adopted P. R. 

During the first part of last year the P. R. League made an 
endeavor to collect local opinion on the practical working out 
of P. R. in the American communities where it has been tried. 
A questionnaire was sent to the President of the Chamber of 
Commerce, the President of the Central Labor Union, the Presi- 
dent of the League of Women Voters, the President of the 
Rotary Club, the Superintendent of Schools, and the City Clerk 
in every P. R. city in the United States, and to the President of 
the Board of Trade, the President of the Trades and Labour 
Council, the President of the Central Ratepayers' Association or 
Voters' League, the President of the Rotary Club, the Superin- 
tendent of Schools, and the City Clerk in every P. R. city in 
Canada. In some cases it was sent to one or more other prom- 
inent citizens. Each person addressed was requested to send 
with his answer any newspaper clippings and other matter which 
might have a bearing on the use of P. R. and to send the names 
of other prominent citizens in his community. Questionnaires 
were sent to ^11 persons suggested by recipients of the first letter. 
In all 56 partial or complete answers were received. 

The attitude toward P. R. of most of the persons addressed 
was not known in advance. A few were known to be favorable 
and a few others were known to be opposed. In summarizing 
and condensing the replies we have endeavored to give due 
weight to sincere objections. A number of those who replied 
had evidently made no particular study of the question and made 
statements which seem to us quite evidently without foundation. 
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Even such statements are of interest as showing that in some 
places even prominent citizens are seriously misinformed. 

Viewed as a whole the replies constitute what we consider 
strong evidence of the usefulness and importance of -true 
representative government. They show that P. R. has done 
all that can reasonably be expected of a system of election: 
it has made it easy for the voters not only to express but to make 
effective their real wishes. The benefits of P. R. have been 
greater or less according to the intelligence with which the sys- 
tem has been used. 

P. R. is not a substitute for good citizenship. But it does 
give the good citizenship which almost always exists a chance 
to achieve results without overcoming the tremendous handi- 
caps of the old system. 

Underttandmg All-Inqiortant 

The most striking result of the investigation is an unmis- 
takable confirmation of the importance of education in the new 
method of voting. Where a thorough educational campaign has 
been conducted and the underlying principles of the system (not 
necessarily the details) are generally understood, P. R. has been 
completely successful and widely appreciated. More candidates 
of high calibre have been willing to stand for election and all 
the important elements of the city's population have taken an 
active interest and secured satisfactory representation. The 
resulting governing bodies have commanded general confidence 
and done creditable service for the community. This statement 
appears to be substantially true for Cleveland and Sacramento, 
where local organizations did serious educational work with the 
assistance of the P. R. League, and for Winnipeg and Calgary, 
where officials and a few individuals have done educational work 
to very good effect. 

Even where P. R. is not well understood it automatically 
gives representation to any considerable element in the com- 
munity which nominates candidates and votes for them. It is 
almost sure, therefore, to cause some improvement. But people 
who have long surrendered the field of politics to the profession- 
als are not likely to take full advantage of their opportunities 
under P. R. if they do not understand them. They may take it 
for granted that "organization" candidates are still the only ones 
with a chance of success and therefore refrain from voting for 
or even nominating candidates they really prefer. Under such 
circumstances the changes resulting from P. R. may be few. 
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Those who profited from the old system, however, may be 
counted on to recognize in P. R. a menace to their power. If 
they are not public-spirited, they will do all they can to dis- 
credit the system and many an uninformed voter will fall a victim 
to their misrepresentations. To a person who does not under- 
stand that P R. gives him a practical certainty of electing a 
satisfactory representative every time, some of the changes nec- 
essary to assure him this privilege may be made to seem serious 
abridgements of his electoral rights. 

"Why should I have only one effective vote when there are 
seven to be elected?" he will ask indignantly, blind to the in- 
disputable fact that seven votes apiece would enable the most 
powerful machine, of which he is probably not a part, to elect 
an entire slate to the exclusion of everyone else. 

"Why should I have to wait a whole day for election re- 
turns?" he will ask in vexation, forgetting that P. R. has elimi- 
nated the usual delay between primary and final election by 
making the primary unnecessary and that anyway it is better 
to wait a day or two for the right result than to get the wrong 
one at once. 

And as for the straightforward processes of the central 
count, which anyone can watch and understand with ease if he 
will, they are likely to be represented by ignorant and unscrupu- 
lous critics of the new system as beyond the comprehension of 
anyone without a degree in mathematics, and some citizens will 
believe it. 

P. R. has fared worse in British Columbia than anywhere 
else in Canada or the United States. Public-spirited citizens 
secured its adoption for Vancouver, Victoria, and six smaller 
municipalities of the province, but they had neither the time 
nor the resources to combat effectively the misinformation 
which began to be spread as soon as the system was in use. 
Crude misconceptions are evident in some of the British Colum- 
bia replies which we have quoted. 

Most of the P. R. cities are somewhere between the two ex- 
tremes. A certain amount of misinformed antagonism is present, 
but there is not enough of it seriously to endanger the new sys- 
tem's usefulness. P. R. has spread rapidly through the United 
States and Canada since it was first adopted in Ashtabula in 
1915 and Calgary in 1916, and nowhere outside of British Colum- 
bia have the people voted to do away with it. 

The two essentials for securing the best results from P. R. 
appear to be those mentioned by Garfield King, Esq., of Van- 
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couver, and Dr. Arnold Lien of Boulder: (1) a thorough cam- 
paign of education, preferably repeated year after year; and 
(2) an active agency or agencies to persuade capable candidates 
to stand for election and to put their merits before the voters. 

Local Opinion on the EflFects of P. R. 

The questions put in the questionnaire and brief summaries 
of the replies are given below. 

Question 1. Has proportional representation given your com- 
munity legislative bodies which you consider truly representative of 
the community f 

Questiofh 2. If not, in what respect has it failed and why? 

P. R. appears everywhere to have given representative re- 
sults so far as the number of places to be filled and the interest 
of the voters permitted. In some cases there has not been 
enough interest in municipal elections to put the best possible 
candidates in nomination and gfive them active support, but every 
important civic element which wished to take advantage of its 
opportunities has been able to secure representation in proportion 
to its voting strength. Organized labor in particular has fre- 
quently secured a share of representation which it was not able 
to obtain under plurality voting, but never to the exclusion of 
other citizens whether organized or not. Another frequent 
change under P. R. has been the replacing of professional poli- 
ticians by capable business men. There has been a tendency 
for national parties to lose something of the control which they 
frequently had over municipal elections and for municipal issues 
to play a more prominent part in the filling of municipal offices. 
These statements are borne out by the replies of those opposed 
to P. R. as well as of those in favor. From all the American 
P. R. municipalities and from five in Canada comes testimony to 
the effectiveness of P. R. in eliminating political machine rule. 

Question 2, What seems to be the general feeling in your com- 
munity in regard to itf 

The degree of popular approval depends in large measure 
on the degree of popular understanding. Those who understand 
P. R., except some who obtained an unfair advantage by the 
plurality system, are almost always favorable to it. Many of 
those who do not understand it are nevertheless satisfied with 
the results, but others fall an easy prey to misrepresentations. 
Opinion in most places is divided, usually with the balance 
strongly in favor of P. R. Organized labor in P. R. cities seems 
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to be practically unanimous in its approval. Replies were re- 
ceived from working-class leaders in Kalamazoo, Ashtabula, 
Vancouver, Victoria, Regina, and Saskatoon. Without excep- 
tion they were favorable to P. R., some enthusiastically so. 
Those who do not think that labor or other important groups 
should be represented are likely to be opposed to P. R., but most 
people, it is probably safe to say, do not object to the representa- 
tion of minority groups provided, as under P. R., there is no 
danger of their domination. They do object to the political 
machine control which almost inevitably characterizes plurality 
elections and welcome the opportunity which P. R. gives them 
to do something for themselves, once the opportunity is ex- 
plained. 

Question 4. How do you think proportional representation com- 
pares, as a method of expressing the popular will, with the method of 
election in use in your community before its adoptionf (Please men- 
tion what that method was,) 

In every case except Cleveland the method of election pre- 
viously used was some form of plurality voting. Whether the 
plurality principle was applied at large or, as in most cases, to 
single-member wards, does not seem to have made much differ- 
ence as to whether P. R. is considered superior. P. R. shares 
with the ward system one important advantage over plurality 
voting at large (the "block vote") in that it allows important 
neighborhood minorities to secure separate representation if 
they wish to. It shares with the plurality vote at large one im- 
portant advantage over the ward system in that it gives every 
voter a wide variety of choice and does not force him to be 
represented by one of his neighbors if he prefers someone else. 
Thirty-six of the fifty-six replies indicate a belief that P. R. is 
an improvement over the system used previously, only nine that 
it is not so good. Five think it makes no great difference and 
the other six either are non-committal or reserve judgment. 
Fourteen of the seventeen replies received from P. R. cities in 
the United States indicate that P. R. is an improvement, nine 
of them in emphatic terms. 

Question 5, Is there any movement on foot to abolish itf If so, 
what motives seem to be behind itf 

Sooner or later an attempt to abolish P. R. may be expected 
wherever it is adopted. The plurality system creates its vested 
interests which cannot be expected to surrender their power to 
the people at large without a fight to the finish. Their success 
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or failure depends on the degree with which the general public 
realizes the significance of the change. In Vancouver and Vic- 
toria politicians succeeded in persuading the people to go back 
to the old system by popular vote. In Ashtabula and Boulder 
they tried to do so but failed. In West Hartford, after failure 
to recapture the local government by means of P. R., they suc- 
ceeded in getting the state legfislature to abolish it against the 
expressed wishes of the West Hartford people. In Sacramento 
and Kalamazoo, after losing control of the local governments 
under P. R., they went to court and succeeded in getting the 
new system declared unconstitutional, but similar attempts in 
Qeveland were unsuccessful. In most of the P. R. cities there 
has been talk among the opponents of P. R. of attempting to 
abolish it. The opposition to P. R. usually comes from persons 
who hope to obtain personal advantage from a return to the 
old system and persons who have been the victims of deliberate 
or ignorant misrepresentations. There are some, however, who 
object on principle to a system which does not allow the largest 
organized group to elect its entire slate. 

Question 6. Have any practical difficuhies been encountered in 
the use of P R. either by the voters or by the ofUcialsf 

In none of the many P. R. elections conducted in the United 
States and Canada has there been any practical difficulty in 
counting the ballots. There has usually been some increase in 
the number of ballots spoiled, as might be expected after any 
change in the method of voting, but the great mass of the voters 
have found it just as easy to express their wishes by figures as 
by crosses. Many have found it easier, because under P. R. 
they do not have to consider the relative chances of the 
candidates. Official figures for spoiled ballots are given for 
every city so far as we have been able to secure them. Ballots 
termed invalid usually include blanks. 

Question 7. How well is proportional representation generally 
understood? 

In most places the general understanding of P. R. is not all 
that might be desired. The average voter understands well 
enough how to cast his ballot but is curious about what happens 
to it afterward. The significance and practical effect of P. R. 
is much more widely understood, however, than the details of 
its operation In most places, particularly in Canada, where the 
P. R. movement has been less organized than in the United 
States, there is great need of further educational work. 
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Question 8. What effect, if any, has P. R. apparently had on 
the interest slumm in elections f 

It is evident that a system of election which makes nearly 
every vote count should, if thoroughly understood, result in a 
very general interest and participation in elections. In some 
cities, notably in Regina, North Battleford, and Calgary, the 
introduction of P. R. has, as a matter of fact, been followed by a 
notable increase in the size of the vote. In most places, however, 
the significance of P. R. is not yet well enough understood to 
make any considerable change. Official figures are given for 
every city for which we could obtain them. In some cases many 
voters have shown a new interest not indicated by the number 
of votes cast. 

Question 9. What effect, if any, has P. /?. apparently had on 
the temper in which elections are contested? 

There is considerable evidence of a tendency of P. R. to 
lessen mud-slinging and substitute good feeling in election con- 
tests. Under P. R. no important element is in danger of being 
excluded, and it is to the advantage of every candidate not to 
alienate the supporters of other candidates by unjust attack, since 
he may possibly benefit by their second or later choices. In 
places where good temper has prevailed even under the old sys- 
tem, P. R. has naturally had little effect in this respect. 

Question 10. What effect, if any, has it apparently had on the 
general attitude of the community toward its local government? 

There is evidence of a general tendency to increased con- 
fidence and interest in local government under P. R. because of 
the new elements that are gfiven representation. In some places, 
however, the change has not been marked enough to be notice- 
able. 

Question 11. What effect, if any, has it apparently had on racial, 
religums, or sectional feeling? 

Critics of P. R. have frequently maintained that if voters 
were free to group themselves for representation on any basis 
they pleased racial and religious units would take the place of 
the ward units based on geography, with the result that race and 
religion would become dominant political issues and intensify 
existing antagonisms. The evidence does not bear out this con- 
tention. Race and religfion have played some part in the selec- 
tion of representatives, as they have under other systems, but 
nowhere have they become the principal issues. The principal 
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effect of P. R. on racial and religfious groups has been to give 
them the satisfaction of knowing that their enemies will never 
be able to monopolize the local government. In many places 
the introduction of P. R. has had no noticeable effect on racial, 
religfious, or sectional feeling. 

Question 12. Have certain sections of your community been 
favored by the voters above others in their selection of members under 
P. R., or have the members usually been well distributed geographically f 

The proponents of the ward system have consistently ob- 
jected to P. R. on the ground that it might leave some sections 
of the community without any representatives familiar with 
their local problems. P. R. allows voters to choose their rep- 
resentatives outside their immediate neighborhood if they wish 
and many undoubtedly have done so, but the replies indicate 
that the members elected under P. R. have in nearly all cases 
been well distributed in their places of residence. 

Question 13. Has P. R. aided or has it hindered in the solution of 
the community's problems? 

By bringing together in the legislative body the chosen 
leaders of all the important elements in the community P. R. has 
in some cases very materially aided in the solution of the com- 
munity's problems. In other cases it has not yet made any very 
noticeable difference except that the legislative body is able to 
act with the confidence of a larger proportion of the community. 

Question 14. Has P. R. had any important effects not covered by 
the foregoing problems? 

In a number of places P. R. has resulted in the candidacy 
and election of citizens of greater ability and higher standing 
than were ordinarily elected under the old system. 

Question 15. Would you recommend the use of P. R. to other 
cities? 

A good majority of the correspondents are ready to recom- 
mend the use of P. R. to other cities. Two of the most trust- 
worthy, however, say they should hesitate to do so if a satis- 
factory amount of educational work and civic activity could not 
be assured. 

We present below significant excerpts of the replies and 
other material received. The quotations are in most cases con- 
densed, and abbreviated answers to the questionnaire have been 
put into sentence form. 

The P. R. League wishes to express its gratitude to all those 
who have cooperated with it in this undertaking. 
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UNITED STATES 
Clevdancl, Ohio 

Population (1920) 796,841. Adopted P. R. for council elections by 
popular vols of 77,888 to 58,204, November 8, 1921, as part of a manager 
plan charter. Ward plan with Bucklin system of preferential voting in use 
previously. 

For an account of the first P. R. election, November 6, 1923, and 

opinions of prominent Qeveland citizens, see the P. R. Review for January, 

1924. See also the article on "Progress in Qeveland" on page 47 of this 

issue. 

AshUbnlm, Ohio 

Population (1920) 22,062. Adopted P. R. by popular vote of 588 to 400 
August 10, 1915. Combination of ward plan and plurality vote at large in use 
previously. City council has been elected by P. R. five times. A proposed 
amendment to discard P. R. and the manager plan and return to mayor 
and ward council was defeated November 2, 1920, by a vote of 2,775 to 2^36. 

Total vote for council elections under P. R. (no previous figures avail- 
able) : 1915, 3,334; 1917, 3,438; 1919, 3,294; 1921, 5,154; 1923, 5,196. 

Invalid ballets : 1915, 362, 10.9% ; 1917, 262, 7,6%; 1919. 445^ 13i%; 1921, 
156, 3.0% ; 1923, 178, 3.4%. 

Synopsis of six replies received : P. R. has given representative results, 
80 far as the candidates offering themselves has permitted, and is now fairly 
generally recognized as a great improvement over the old system (one 
dissent). General understanding of| P. R. is not all that might bel wished, 
but better as timet goes on. There has not' always been enough interest to 
get out good candidates, but in the last two elections an increased interest 
on the part of substantial citizens has been manifest. P. R. has: given satis- 
faction to racial and religious groups by insuring them against monopoly of 
the council by elements hostile to tftiem. Members of the council under 
P. R. have been well distributed geographically. P. R.'s chief contribution 
to the city has been the ousting of old-line politics and politicians from 
control. (Mr. Rinto charges that the representatives of different groups 
play politics in the council after they are elected.) All but one correspond- 
ent ready to recommend P. R. to o^her cities. 

Councilman Arthur Rinto^ leader of the opposition to P. R. in Ash- 
tabula, April 19, 1923: "[The size of the vote againsA P. R. in. 1920] is 
remarkable in view of the fact that the amendments [to abolish P. R.] were 
loosely drawn, and were not backed by any, organized effort, but, on the 
contrary, were opposed by the Chamber of Commerce and the only news- 
paper in the city. This is a pretty good indication that it [P. R.]. has not 
given entire satisfaction." 

Former Council Protidont M. C. Robinson, leading business man, April 
4, 1923 '."The results under P. R. are much better than under our former 
method. There seems to be a better feeling toward thq local government 
than before the introduction of P. R. and the temper in election contests 
has as a rule been less violent than formerly. P. R^ has aided us to secure 
a more efficient city management." 

William E. Boynton, member of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, former Councilman, the "father of P. R. in Ashtabula," March 
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22, 1923 : "P. R. is a| great improvement over the former, plan. The motive 
for the misuccessful attempt to abolish it in 1920 was apparently, a wish to 
give the old line politicians another chance to control the city as they did 
formerly." 

G. E. Dncroy President of the RoUry Qub, Marx:h 19, 1923: "I am 
sure our city is very proud of the system.** 

Rath F. (Mrs. L. T.) Carlisle^ President, Woman's^ Qub, September, 
1923: "P. R. has increased the interest in our elections and local govern- 
ment and aided in the solution of the community's problems. It has removed 
'politics' and ward bosses from elections." 

Rev. H. D. BoAmjf September, 1923 : *The only failure of P. R. comes 
in not securing the best men to offer their services. It is vastly superior 
to the old ward plan. It has cleansed the interest in elections, rather than 
increasing it. It seems, to make it possible for any considerable group to 
secure representation." 

AMhiabaia Siar-Bmaeom, editorial, April 7, 1923 : "Dictatorship from 
some political power is a thing of the past. The people have something to 
say as to who shall be chosen for city offices. . . . The P. R. system of 
voting works well in Ashtabula and wef recommend it. . . . to Qeveland 
and any other municipality that wants the best in government." 

See also the collection of Ashtabulai opinions published in the P. R, 

Reviews for April 1919, January 1921 and January 1922, and articles in the 

Reviews for October 1915, January 1916, April and July 1917, January 1918, 

October 1922 ("A Poll of City Manager Cities"), and January 1923. An 

account of the last election in Ashtabula will be iound on page 50 of this 

issue. 

Boulder, Colorado 

Population (1920) 11,006. Adopted P. R. by popular vote of 691 to 131 
October 30, 1917, as part of a manager plant charter. Ward plan used 
previously. City council has been elected by P. R. four times. Three 
members are elected every two years for a six-year term. The P. R. League 
has always protested against this plan, urging the election of at least five — 
preferably all — at the same time so that no\ important element will be in 
danger of being unrepresented. On April 10, 1923, an amendment to abolish 
P. R. and change the manager plan in essential respects was defeated 2,730 
to 1,340. 

Total vote at council elections (complete figures not available) : 1917 
(first P. R. election), 859; 1923, 1,995. 

Invalid ballots : 1917, two-year term, 56, 6.5% ; four-year term, 63, 7.3% ; 
six-year term, 58, 6.8% ; 1923, 378, 18.9%. 

Effective ballots (those which elected the 3 successful candidates) in 
1923 : 1,215, 75.1% of the valid vote, 60.9% of the total vote. 

Synopsis of three replies: P. R. has resulted in councils with able 
members, but the number elected together has been too small to g^ive rep- 
resentation to the poorer working class voters without more organized 
effort to poll their full vote) than they have ordinarily made. Opinion in 
regard to P. R. is divided, but since the campaign of education which 
accompanied the defense of the charter last year there appears to be a 
balance of sentiment in its favor. In spite of some ueY(s^^<^^T '^x^NKkI-^.-^ ^^rcw^ 
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simple explicit directions printed on every ballot, a considerable proportion 
of the voters still spoil their ballots by marking crosses instead of figures. 
Members have been fairly well distributed geographically, but the fact that 
only three are elected together makes impossible aa^ general a distribution 
of the members elected each time as under the old four-ward plan. P. R. 
has had no noticeable effect on racial, religious, or sectional feeling. Two 
of the three correspondents are ready to* recommend P. R. to other cities 
if accompanied by a sufficient campaign of education. The other is non- 
committal. 

FreiWrick J. Klingkr* former Mayor, leader in the recent unsuccessful 
campaign for charter amendment, March 21, 1923 : "Six years ago when I 
led the movement for a home-rule charter our agitation was saturated with 
the spirit for which the P. R. League stands. However, the Hare system 
was adopted by the Charter Convention entirely forgetful of its spirit, with 
the result that at no time has the principle involved in the system been 
advanced as desirable. The damage done to P. R. as. a system in Boulder 
is too great to be mended at this time." 

Arnold J. LiMiy Professor of Political Science at the University of 
Colorado, March 20, 1923 : "P. R. is the most ideal planl of representation 
thus far devised; but nowhere shouldf it be introduce^' until it is thoroughly 
understood by the voters in general." In an article in the Boulder News- 
Herald for March 24, 1923, Dr. Lien upholds the principles of P. R., but 
makes the following important observation : 'llnder the charter as it now 
stands only three councilmen are elected at each election. This number has 
proved to be too small for an adequate representation of all the sections and 
interests, but with all of the nine councilmen elected at the same time 
almost ideal results in representation would be secured." 

Dr. O. M. Gilbert, physician. May 22, 1923 : "P. R. has given our city 
councils which I consider truly representative of the community. I think 
it compares favorably with the plurality plan which it displaced. P. R. 
tends to eliminate 'gang rule/" 

Irm M. DeLong, Professor of Mathematics at the University of Colo- 
rado, in a letter made public by the Boston Charter Revision Commission 
January 1924 : "The Hare system has given us a fine council, although- too 
homogeneous to be really represientative, caused, however, by all groups 
preferring the same candidates." The last election, which occurred after 
Dr. DeLong wrote, presented a different situation. It is described on page 
50 of this Review, 

Boulder Chmmber of Commerce (from a resolution adopted April 3, 
1923) : "We assert it to be a fallacy* that there is autocratic government of 
this city. On the contrary we have found it one res4)onsive to public 
opinion and effective in! carrying out the public will." 

Charles R. Streamer, Secretary of the Boulder Chamber of Commerce, 
in the American City for July, 1923: "The Boulder Chamber of Commerce 
had initiated the present fomv of government several years ago and took 
an active part in the campaign, which resulted in a two-to-one vote in favor 
of the Hare system ofc voting. . . . This city is spokenj of as one of the 
most progressive in the State oi Colowido." 
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Tlie Quurter Defcndert," in a statement made public April 6, 1923: 
They ask you to throw away proportional representation that means a 
unified city. They offer you the old ward system that means a divided city/' 

BouUar Nmw9'HmraU, March 30, 1923: "It [P. R.] eliminates the 
necessity of a primary, places power in the voter insliead of the political 
machine, reduces incentives to corruption, and tends to allay sociat tmrest." 
April 11, 1923, editorial comment on the charter victory: "Boulder can 
march ahead in the progressive way that has characterized her development 
under her excellent charter." 

Boulder Cammnh April 10, 1923 : "A sweeping victory for good and 
profiH'cssive government. . . . was recorded by the voters! yesterday. 
. . . Workingmen, bankers, clergy, teachers, business men, civic clubs, 
and the Chamber of Commerce all joined in the defence of Boulder's price- 
less charter." 

See also articles in the P. R. Reznetvs for January 1918 and April 1923. 

Sacramsnto, California 

Population (1920) 65,906. Adopted P. R. November 30, 1920, by popular 
vote of 7,962 to 1,587, as part of a city manager charter. Had previously 
elected one commissioner at large each year. Held one P. R. council 
election. May 3, 1921. P. R. held unconstitutional in California by State 
Supreme Court December 22, 1922. An amendment to the State Constitu- 
tion to make P. R. optional for cities and counties was introduced by Senator 
Inman of Sacramento and passed by the State Senate, April 9, 1923, by* a 
vote of 32 to 5. It was left in) committee in the Assiembly at the end of 
the session, but will probably be introduced again. Sacramento now elects 
its council of nine by plurality vote at large. A brief account of the last 
election will be found on page 51 of this Review, 

Total vote for conunissioner under plurality vote at large 1920, 
11,192; for council under P. R. 1921, 12,607; for council under plurality vote 
at large 1923, 13,642 (out of a total registration of 35,949). 

Invalid votes for commissioner 1920, 95, .8%; for council under P. R. 
1921, 305, 2.4% ; no figures for 1923. 

Only one direct reply was received from Sacramento, that from City 
Gerk Denton, quoted below. 

Harry C, Demon, Gty Gerk, May 1, 1923 : "The city of Sacramento 
en June 30, 1921, emerged from a commission government to a council- 
manager charter with the proportional representation systenn of voting. 
That this was too' radical a move, as predicted by certain critics, did not 
prove to be the case: the P. R. council enjoyed the confidence of their 
electors from date of election and thus far has made an unprecedented 
record in the history of Sacramento's municipal affairs. Through a more 
general representation of the people public sentiment has been with the 
new council. Consensus of opinion is that the present boom along all lines 
in Sacramento is the result of the good feeling between (jovernment and 
the governed. The receptivity with which the people have just accepted 
the council's proposal of an improvement bond issue of nearly two million 
dollars is indicative of harmony and co-operation. This evident new activity 
in Sacramento has had its birth since the inception of the ^tc&^^l ^^ 
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council, which is composed of business and professional peopld representing 
the interests of the leading commercial, fraternal, patriotic^ labor, and 
religious bodies of the city. It is apparent to all who have studied the question 
that; P. R. iS) the basis of a greater municipality. Comparing Sacramento's 
former system of a primary and final two weeks apart, the two highest 
nominees being the candidates at the second election, P. R. promotes and 
encourages study of voting on the part) of electors, a definite decision as to 
choice of candidates, reduced election expenses, representative results, 
protection against fraud, and prevention of racial, religious, or sectional 
rule. A very keen interest was taken in the count during the night of the 
first P. R. election. Visitors were there from far and near, as well as many 
more Sacramcntans^ than at prior elections. The count went off perfectly, 
requiring just twenty hours to complete it, and tho system of P. R. voting 
was thereupon acclaimed by many of the city's foremost citizens a great 
success and victor/ in the political annals of Sacramento." 

Sacrameiito ChamlMr of Commerce^ resolution unanimously adopted 
January 24, 1923 : "Whereas the Courts have decided that the State Con- 
stitution (unless amended) will not permit the election of a municipal legis- 
lative body by the system known as proportional representation, and 
whereas the experience of ihe city of Sacramento in the election of a 
representative council by this method has been highly satisfactory, and 
whereas we believe the intent of the State Constitution is to accord the 
fullest measure of Home Rule to incorporated cities ; Be it hereby resolved 
that it is the sense of the Sacramento Chamber of Commerce that a Con- 
stitutional Amendment should be passed permitting chartered cities to elect 
their legislative bodies by Proportional Representation, if they so desire." 

The Sacrmmento Retail Merchants' Association adopted substantially 
the same resolution February 5, 1923. 

Sacramento City Council in its resolution No. 520, adopted January 25, 
1923 : '*We heartily endorse the efforts being made to secure an amendment 
to the Constitution of the State of California which will permit municipalities 
to embody in their charters the system of election known as proportional 
representation." 

Lewis C Hvnter, Chairman of the Board of Freeholders which framed 
the P. R.-city5 manager charter, in a letter to the Legislature, February 17, 
1923, on behalf of the Proportional Representation Committee appointed by 
the Board of Freeholders : "The success with which proportional represen- 
tation operated in Sacramento, the satisfaction with which all groups of 
citizens accepted its results, and the movement in other parts of the State 
to secure the benefits of the plan led the Board to feel that it is justified in 
presenting its case to the Legislature and asking for tihis action [the sub- 
mission of the Constitutional amendment to legalize the use of P. R. for 
municipal elections]. Much of the unrest in local government is caused 
by the fact that many elements in) a community have had no official voice 
in the direction cf it^ affairs. This proportional representation gives by an 
election procedure that? is easily understood and is inexpensive. The elim- 
ination of a primary election saved the city about $10,500 [for a two-year 
period] in election expenses. Among the Sacramento citizens who have 
endorsed the system are the following : W. J. Lefiar, Building Trades Coun- 
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cil; J. W. S. Butler, President California Bar Association; Judge Peter J. 
Shields, Superior Court of Sacramento County; Qyde L. Seavey, President 
California Railroad Commission ; George G. RadclifiF, State Board of Control ; 
C F. Dillman, President National Bank of D. O. Mills ; Bishop Wm. Hall 
Moreland, Episcopal Bishop of Sacramento ; Charles C. Hughes, Superinten- 
dent of city schools; J. C. Lynn, President City Board of Education; and 
a score of other representative citizens." 

See also the large collection of statements made by prominent citizens 
of all classes immediately after the first P. R. election, published in the 
Supplement to the P. R, Retneou for July, 1921, reprinted as the League's 
Leaflet No. 10, and articles in the Reviews for January 1921, January 1922, 
and January 1923. 

Kalamaaoo, Midiigaa 

Population (1920) 48358. Adopted P. R. February 4, 1918^ by popular 
vote of 2,403 to 659 as part of at city manager charter. Ward system in 
use previously. Commission was elected twice by P. R., Apiril 1, 1918, and 
November 4, 1919. P. R. was held unconstitutional in Michigan by State 
Supreme Court September 30, 1920. Subsequent elections in Kalamazoo 
have been held by plurality vote at large. 

Total vote cast in P. R. elections of commission: 1918, 4,461; 1919, 
5,997. 

Invalid ballots: under P. R., 1918, 157, 3.5%; 1919, 273, 4.6%; under 
plurality vote at large 1920, 393 ; 1921, no record. 

Synopsis of six replies: P. R. gave Kalamazoo more representative 
results than either the ward system or the block vote (plurality vote at 
large). Oncf correspondent, Mr. Farrell, thinks the "radical elements" were 
over-represented under P. R. because of the failure of other elements to 
poll their full strength. Previously the "radical elements*^ had been without 
representation. P. R. greatly diminished the power of certain politicians, 
who for that reason fought it bitterly. P. R. was not generally well under- 
stood and for that reason there was considerable skepticism in regard to it. 
Part of the electorate took a new interest in elections, but there was a 
slight decline in the size of the total vote when P. R. was first used, corre- 
sponding to a general decline in other Michigan cities at the same time. 
That the decline was not attributable to P. R. is indicated, as Mr. Todd 
points' out, by the fact that "the vote does not seem to have been increased 
by the abandonment of the system." P. R. did not have any noticeable 
effect on racial and religious feeling, which has never been strong in 
Kalamazoo. Geographical disttribution of elected members under P. R. was 
better than it has been since under plurality vote at large. One section of 
the city has been favored by the voters under both systems. According to 
Mr. Brundage, "it just seems that the second and third wards happen to 
have people living in them that are willing to sacrifice some} time on behalf 
of the city, and who ard big enough to give the city pretty fair business 
administration." Four correspondents, Mrs. Driesbach, Mr. Todd, Mr. 
Shakespeare, and Mr. Talbot, give P. R. a strong recommendation to other 
cities. Mr. Farrell says he is not' ready to reconmiend it at this time. Mr. 
Brundage is not favorably impressed by P. R., but) reserves judgment. 

Ray O. Brundage^ of the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., July 11, 
1923 : "I do not think that your system of voting gave us any bigger com.- 
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missioners, as far as men go, than the present system, but of course we 
cnly tried it a couple of times, and I rather imagine that a fair, comparison 
could be made only after more trials than that." 

CliarUt H. Fanvlly attorney, formerly mayor of Kalamazoo, M[ay dl» 
1923 : "I think the general feeling in Kalamazoo in regard to P. R. is that it 
is a new fad without many compensating features." 

Mrs. Mildred Cloogli DriMbacli, City Qerk, March 27, 1923 : ''Per- 
se nally I thought it much ahead of the old system, more just. You will 
remember how well it worked and how smoothly." 

Paul H. Toddt Secretary of the A. M. Todd Company, Essential Oils, 
elected to the city commission after the abolition of P. R., letter of June 15, 
1923 : ''It is my opinion that this system' worked very well during the three 
years that it was in force here. While it wasf in effect tlhe commission 
seemed to very well represent the different factions in the city, whereas 
now the most numerous faction seems successful in electing the entire 
commission. There are a great many people in this community who believe 
that proportional representation is the ideal system in municipal government, 
and I am one of thenu" 

Tmxton Talbot^ labor leader, former editor of The People, elected to 
the commission both times under P. R., defeated at the first plurality election 
after P. R. was abolished, letter of March 23, 1923 : 'The first two commis- 
sions so elected [by P. R.] were the most thoroughly representative gov- 
erning bodies possessed by the city of Kalamazoo in all its history. Of 
this there can be no doubt. During the two' elections under P. R. I was 
editing a little paper designated as 'radical' by its enemies, was an organizer 
for the American Federation of Labor, very active in local organized labor, 
and at outs with the political powers. Therefore my election would have 
been impossible under the old (and present) system of voting, whereas 
under P. R. I was easily elected both, times. There is no real comparison 
between thd P. R. method and the old system of 'majority' representation. 
The so-called 'majority' representation isi anything but majority represen- 
tation, as is well known by people who think, while P. R. does result in real 
representation of the people as a whole. P. R. presented no difficulties to 
either voters or ofHcials except that it 'turned! the rascals of politicians out 
of ofHce' and they had not where to lay their heads. I am confident, were 
the question of reinstating P. R. as the method of procedure submitted to 
the people of Kalamazoo, it would carry by an overwhelmingf vote." 

William Shakespeare, Jr., manufacturer and importer, elected to the 
first commission under P. R., defeated at the second P. R. election, letter 
of June 19, 1923: "Proportional representation in Kalamazoo did give the 
legislative body the most representative personnel it had ever had. The 
most interesting proof of this was Professor Hatton's and my inquiry. The 
next day after the first election, when we asked bankers, merchants, manu- 
facturers, lawyers, doctors, laboring men and women, 'How many of the 
elected ccmmissioncrs did you" vote for?,' only one man sSaid that he had 
voted for [as few as] three of the seven commissioners. Every other one 
that we asked reported that he had voted for a majority that were elected. 
The politicians and the old conservatives fought it bitterly before and after 
its adoption, for it completely destroyed their organization and proved to 
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them at the two elections that they could not control or elect more than 
cne man to the commission : so they fought the principle; of P. R. in the 
courts and the Supreme Court found a way to interpret the Constitution 
of the State of Michigan so they could destroy proportional representation 
for the time at least. The method of election before P. R. was adopted was 
by wards and was most unsatisfactory, as' both the nominations and elec- 
tions were controlled by the small ward conunittee, whereas under P. R. the 
nominations and elections were entirely under the control of the people. 
All the effects of P. R. for the two years it operated in Kalamazoo were 
desirable." 

See also articles in the P. R. Reviews for July 1917, April and July 
1918, October 1919, and January 1920. 

W«tt Hartford, CowMcUcut 

Population (1920) 8,854. Used P. R. by municipal ordinance in the 
town council elections of 1921 and 1922 under a manager charter adopted 
November 2, 1920, by a popular vote of 1,405 to 268 with the general under- 
standing that P. R. would be the metSiod of election prescribed. P. R. was 
» not written into the charter specifically for fear the State Legislature, which 
had to ratify the charter, would interfere. In 1923, after the Bridgeport 
Charter Conmiission had reported in favor of P. R., the Legislature passed a 
law prohibiting the use of P. R. by any municipality in the State. Con- 
sequently West Hartford will probably have to revert to plurality elections. 
The town under P. R. has been divided into four wards, electing 5, 1, 4, and 
5 members respectively. More accurate results would have been obtained 
if the town had been polled at large. Previous to the adoption of P. R. the 
council was elected by plurality vote at large. 

Total vote in P. R. council elections: 1921, 1,679 p 1922, 1,681 for three 
districts (no contest in the one-member district). 

Invalid ballots : 1921, 59, 3i% ; 1922, 78, 4.6%. 

Synopsis of two replies: P. R. has given thoroughly representative 
results. Public sentiment is very generally in its favor, with some politicians 
actively hostile. Under the old system the people were at the mercy of 
politicians; under P. Rl the people have been in control, (general under- 
standing of the system has been improving, but is still not all that might be 
desired. P. R. has materially increased the interest in elections and the 
number who vote. It has brought about better feeling in election cam- 
paigns. It has increased public confidence in the local government. Part 
of the voters have chosen to secure representation along racial, religious, 
and sectional lines, particularly the Swedes and Irish Catholics. The 
geographical distribution of the members elected has been very good. P. R. 
has aided materially in the solution of the conununity's problems. Both 
correspondents reconmiend its use to other cities. 

Chrittoi^Mr M. Galkqp, President of the West HartfordI C:hamber of 
Commerce, leader in the local campaign for the adoption of P. Rj., May 
27, 1923 : ''Has P. R. given us truly representative results ? Emphatically 
yes. The people never had a look-in before it was adopted. P. R. has 
increased participation in elections from 25% to 50% of the registration. 
It has eliminated the use of money and all mud slinging completely from 
election campaigns. It has made possible our new high school. The Le^- 
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islature abolished it to accelerate their program of annexing the town to 
Hartford." For an explanation of Mr. Gallup's views on this subject and 
an account of the Legislature's action see P. R. Review for July, 1923 
(pages 6(^61). 

L. N. Dennistoiiy member of the town assesfsment committee. May 31, 
1923 : "Under the previous system thef popular will was rarely ever actually 
expressed. The reverse is true under P. R." 

See also an article in the P. R. Review for April 1922. 

CANADA 
WinniiMgf MmitoU 

Population (1921) 179,067. P. R. was prescribed for the election of 
the ten Winnipeg members of the Manitoba Legislature by act of the 
Legislature in the spring of 1920. The city's members' have now been 
elected twice by P. R., from the city at large. Formerly all members were 
elected by plurality vote, from single-member districts. 

On March 15, 1920, the Winnipeg Cty Council adopted P. R. for future 
elections of its members. The action was; subsequently ratified by the 
Manitoba Legislature. C^ouncilmen had previously been elected by plurality 
vote from single-member districts. Under P. R. the city is divided into 
three districts electing six aldermen each, three each year for a term of two 
years. Four municipal elections have been held under P. R. 

As in most of the Canadian P. R. cities, the P.^ R. (single transferable 
vote) rules arc also applied as a majority system to the election of mayor. 

Total vote for Winnipeg members of Provincial Legislature under 
P. R.: 1920, 48,246; 1922, 45,078. Invalid ballots: 1920, 819, 1.7%; 1922, 750. 

1.667c. 

Total valid vote for mayor under plurality system : 1917, 14,031 ; 1918, 
13,349: 1919, 28,192; under single transferable vote: 1920, 29,649; 1922, 28,992. 
Total vali4 veto for council under P. R. 1921, 20,915. 

No record of invalid ballots kept except in the first! election of mayor 
by single transferable vote, 1920, when the; number was 2,077, or 6.5% of 
the total vote cast. 

No direct replies received. 

E. J. McMurray, member of Canadian House of Representatives for 
North Winnipeg, speaking against P. R. in a debate in the House, February 
19, 1923 : "They [some of those elected by P. R.] are men with eccentric 
ideas, men with ideas that are hobbies with them, and, very often men with 
these ideas are men of marked intelligence and good character, but the point 
1 am making is that the man with a hobby will be elected.* . . . Further- 

* William Irvine, member for Cjalgary, which has used P. R. longer 
than any other Canadian city, replied to this argument as follows : "But 
he seems to me to want to deny the right of considerable numbers of 
people in a constituency to run after a fad if they want to. He prefers that 
they should run after his fad; that he should be allowed to state to the 
electorate what the real issue is and when he has done that, to get them all 
to follow him. That is perfectly democratic ; that is perfectly in line, as he 
sees it, with the British system of constitutional government. But to allow 
Tom, Dick, and Harry to say what they think the issue is, that would never 
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more it [P. R.] is absolutely opposed to the party siystem. There is no 
control over the candidate. . . . We would have ambitious men who 
have not the sanction of the party crowding themselves into the position of 
candidates." 

J. S. Wcod%rortli» member of the Canadian House of Representatives 
for Centre Winnipeg, in the same debate: 'Tor some time we have had 
proportional representation in Winnipeg, both in our provincial and in our 
municipal affairs, and my judgment! would be, in sio far as I have talked 
with considerable numbers of men in all the different parties, that propor- 
tional representation has worked well in that city, and to my knowledge 
there is no movement whatever, in either branch of public life, to return 
to the old method. ... I quite agree that it requires some patience in 
crder to master the actual counting of the ballots, but so far as the ordinary 
<*lector is concerned there is no difficulty whatever; as a matter of fact, 
in our last federal election we had tc go to a very consdderable amount of 
trouble in getting the ordinary electors to understauid that they had to 
revert to the older method of marking a cross. Under proportional rep- 
resentation the ordinary elector goes in and simply marks his ballot, one, 
two, three, and so on, in order of preference. So far as voting is concerned, 
the system is simplicity itself, and it is always a very easy matter to arrange 
for an expert staff to count the ballots." 

A. E. Parker* editor of Canadian Finance, writing in the Winnipeg Free 
Press Evening Bulletin of July 26, 1922, in regardi to the 1922 P. R. elections 
of Winnipeg members of the provincial legislature, for which he was chair- 
man of the Board of Supervisors in charge of the count : "There is a very 
decided lack of knowledge among the general public in' this respect and as 
is usual this lack of knowledge has created a certain amount of criticism of 
P. R. which would not have been^ heard if the exact working; of the system 
had been more generally understood ... It would be interesting to 
briefly deal with the main objections which have been advanced against 
proportional representation. 

"Objection No. 1. — It takest too long to fin4 out who is elected. 

"Answer. — Members of our Legislature are appointed to serve us for 
three or four years and to deal with the expenditure of many millions of 
dollars of public money. Surely it is no hardship to take two or three days 
to ascertain who are the people's choices.* 

"Objection No. 2. — ^The system is too complicated. The people will 
not bother to vote. 

"Answer. — ^The Winnipeg elections! brought out 45,000 voters out of a 
total of 61,736 persons entitled to vote, a much higher percentage than was 
usual under the old system. 

do at all, because if you did that you might not elect the Tories 1 That is 
very clear reasoning, and I am in sympathy with the hon. gentleman's posi- 
tion, but not with his point of view." 

• The official report of the Board of Supervisors says : "The actual 
time taken in. completing the counting was thirty-five working hours. The 
staff handled during* the counting and transferring the equivalent of 74,507 
ballots, and every step taken was double-checked." The staff was composed 
of three experiencfed supervisors and sixty-two sorters. 
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''Objection No. 3.— There will be thousands of ballots spoiled. 

''Answer.— In the 1920 elections there were less than 2% of the 
ballots spoiled and this year the percentage was even smaller, a record 
which compares favorably with the old system." 

Fred Azford» Qerlc of the Executive Council of Manitoba, December 
1, 1922 : 'The people of Winnipeg seemi satisfied with the system and re- 
suhs. No proposition to return to the old system of election would be 
received with favor." 

S. J. FarnMr, mayor of Winnipeg, in a letter published January 1924 
by the Boston Charter Revision Commission: "[P. R.] has proved very 
successful and even with a considerable proportion of foreign-speaking 
people included in our population the percentage of spoiled ballots has been 
very small." 

John T. Hmig» elected to the Legislature by P. R. to represent the 
Conservative minority, in a letter published January 1924 by the Boston 
Charter Revision Commission : "The system is quite workable and readily 
understood by any elector. . . . Machineal have no chance under pro- 
portional representation." 

Cluurlat J. Brovm, Gty Qerk, writing in regard to the 1922 municipal 
election, the third under P. R.: 'The result showed that our citizens: are 
becoming more and more familiar with this method of voting, for the spoiled 
ballots were* less numerous than on either of the forme$r occasions. The 
voting and the counting proceeded in an orderly manner, and no hitches 
cccurred." 

Winnipeg Frmm Frmu^ editorial, June 11, 1923: "There is little doubt 
that St. James [a suburb of Winnipeg which had just adopted P. R.] will 
find P. R. a satisfactory method of electing the people's representatives." 

Winnipeg TrOnmrn, editorial, June 12, 1923 : "So far as the P. R. elec- 
tion method is concerned, there is no reason to doubt that St. James' 
experience will be equally as happy as Winnipeg's has been. ever, since this 
method was adopted in 1920." 

See also the account of the first Winnipeg P. R. election and Winnipeg 
opinions in regard to it in the P. R. Review for October 1920, accounts of 
other Winnipeg P. R. elections by A. E. Parker in the P. /?. Reviews for 
January 1921 and October 1922, and an article on the adoption of P. R. in 
the Revinv for April 1920. 

St. Jame«, Manitoba 

Population (1922) 12,099. Situated on the western boundary of Winni- 
peg. Adopted P. R. by popular vote of 1,161 to 511, June 9, 1923. City 
manager plan adopted at same election. Ward system in use previously. 

A brief account of the first P. R. election, held November 30, 1923, 
will be found on page 51. 

Calgary, AUberU 

Population (1921) 63,305. Adopted P. R. for council, public school 
beard, and hospital board December 11, 1916^ by popular) vote of 2,840 to 
J,374. P. R. elections have beea held every year since 1917. 
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Total vote under plurality system: 1912, 5^54; 1913, 5,313; 1914, 7,097; 
1916 (for council), 4,591. Total vote for council under* P. R.: 1917, 5,367; 
1918, 7,069; 1919, 7,401; 1920, 8,461; 1921, 9,505; 1922, 13,483. 

Invalid ballots, under plurality system: 1912, 964, 18.3%; 1913, 147,. 
2.8%; 1914, 201, 2.8%; 1916, 317, 6.9%; under P. R.: 1917, 178, 3.1%; 1918,. 
643, 9.1%; 1919, 575, 7.8%; 1920, 541, 6.4%; 1921, 409, 4J%; 1922, 476, 3.5%. 

No direct replies received. 

J. M. Miller* Gty Qerk, in the Edmonton Journal of December 8, 1922 : 
"All who are familiar with the system of counting will admit that at first 
it appears involved and intricate, but in consequence of thef method o£ 
voting and rules governing the count and transfers of votes the system has 
afforded a very much fairer expression of the view of. the electorate than 
did the old majority system of election. ... It also gives electors a 
wider freedom in the choice of representatives. It gives the representatives 
in degree greater independence from pressure of smaM classes of con- 
stituents. It ensures to considerable groups or electors of any particular 
line of thought representation by their ablest and most trusted members. 
The above are my views after five years of personal experience in connec- 
tion with the application of the principles of the system." 

AUerman F. J. Wkil^ ia a letter published January 1924 by the 
Boston Charter Revision Commission : "Voting [under P. R.] is} simplicity 
itself. . . . After some six years' experience with elections under P. R. 
I believe that the aims of the Proportional Representation Society are 
amply carried out : 1. To reproduce the opinions of the electors in public 
bodies in their true proportion. 2. To» secure that the majority of electors 
shall rule and all considerable minorities shall be heard. 3. To give electors 
a wider freedom in the choice of candidates. 4. To give representatives, 
greater independence from pressure of constituents. 5. To insure the 
parties' representation by their ablest and most trusted members. We have 
never had better councils than under the system of proportional represen- 
tation. . . . Whether or not proportional representation is responsible is- 
a matter of opinion, but the fact remain^s that since thisj system has been 
introduced the vote at the annual municipal elections has steadily increased. 
It is some encouragement for a man to get out and vote knowing, while he 
feels that he is not amongst the majority, that the minority representative 
for whom he wishes to vote can be elected under P. R. provided! his sup- 
porters cast a total of votes equalling one quota; whereas under the old 
system he would be inclined to say, 'Well, I'm in the minority, it is no 
use for me bothering my head about going to vote.' " 

P. Turner Bone, in a letter published January 1924 by the Boston 
Charter Commission : "On the whole, the system may be said to be working 
fairly well, although it receives considerable adverse criticism, mostly 
through ignorance. . . . The system is perfectly workable, and is not in 
any way complicated for the voter. ... Its effect is to elect the most 
capable candidates in each party and there would appear to be an improve- 
ment in the quality of the candidates." 

Calgary Hmrald, editorial, December 12, 1922: "Calgary's experience 
with it [P. R.] has been so satisfactory that we are in no doubt of the 
success of it in Edmonton and we can indeed congratulate ovit \NSi\\!cv^^xv 
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neighbour upon joining thc^ cities that have adopted the system which best 
reproduces the political preferences of the voters." 

See also opinions in thei P. R, Review for January 1919 and April 1920 
and articles in the Reviews for January 1917, April 1919, January 1921, and 
January 1923. 

Ednoalooy Alberta 

Population (1921) 58321. Adopted P. R. for council December 11, 
1922, by popular vote of 5,664 to 3,075. System previously used was plurality 
vote at large with a special provision, which has been retained under P. R., 
for a minimum representation for Strathcona. 

See the article on Edmonton's/ adoption of P. R. in the P. R, Review 
for January 1923. 

R«fiim9 Satkatdiewma 

Population (1921) 34,432. Adopted P. R. for council' and school board 
December 13, 1920, by popular vote of 1,414 to 824. PluiUlity vote at large 
previously used. 

Total vote for council under plurality system: 1919, 3,097; 1920, 2717; 
under P. R.: 1921, 4,303; 1922, 3^12. 

Invalid vote, under plurality system : 1919, 142, 4.6% ; 1920, 102, 3.8% ; 
under P. R. : 1921, 162, 3.8% ; 1922, 162, 42%. 

Synopsis of eight replies: P. R. has apparently given representative 
results (two dissenting opinions analyzed below) and enabled some voters 
to secure representation who were not able to secure it under the old system. 
Therev is, however, no such marked division of the community into distinct 
groups as would make the representative character of the results stand out 
with striking effect. Public opinion in regard to P. R. is divided. There 
has been some talk of an attempt to abolish it, partly duer to lack of under- 
standing and partly to a belief that a majority should be. able to elect all 
the members, but any such attempt would probably meet with strenuous 
opposition. P. R. is not generally well understood. The size of the vote 
shows an increased interest in elections under P. R. Most of the corre- 
spondents think that P. R. has not as yet made any noticeable change in 
the temper in which elections are contested, racial, religious, or sectional 
feeling, the geographical distribution of elected members, the attitude of 
the conuminity toward its local government, or the solution of the com- 
munity's problems. Mr. Merlin thinks P. R. has removed the domination 
of one section or class over all others 'Svhich prevailed under the old 
system/' has brought about a better mutual understanding! among the com- 
munity's diverse elements, and has been of distinct advantage in solving 
some of the community's problems. Mr. Blain believes! it has increased 
enmity and been generally disadvantageous. Five of the eight correspond- 
ents are prepared to recommend P. R. to other cities. Two are opposed. 
City Qerk George Beach does not feel free to express his personal opinion 
on account of his position as chief election officer. 

H. E. Sampson* K. C, Crown Prosecutor, June 8, 1923 : "P, R. affords 
an opportunity for the election of nominees of classes or cliques where 
the nominee could not be elected on general vote of the electorate.* The 

*In other words, it gives representation to minorities. 
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former system in Regina, in my opinion, was a better method of expressing 
the popular will." 

W. M. BlaiB, Barrister, May 27, 1923 : '*F. R. has not given our city 
results which I consider truly representative. Certain classes by voting 
^idly elect more thaa their proportion.*^ 

G. F. Bkir» City Solicitor, May 24, 1923: "P. R;, has not made any 
material change in the make-up of our legislative bodies. It contemplates 
^roup representation, and the groups, with the possible exception of labor, 
are not yet sufficiently defined. Personally, I would recommend its use to 
other cities." 

L. A. TliorBtoiiy City Commissioner, April 3, 1923 : "We have never in 
this city had our election^ conducted on party lines^ and since the abolition 
of the ward system a good many years ago the elections have not been 
contested on sectional lines. Accordingly the main objections which, pro- 
portional representation claims to remove were not very apparent with us 
at any time. I believe that as time goes on its application here should war- 
rant a more satisfactory representation than we formerly enjoyed, inasmuch 
as the longer we use the system the better we will be able to understand 
its real use." 

Cmorgm Bmmch, City Qerk, January 9, 1923: ''Some sixteen High 
School students acted as sorters and checkers [for the second P. R. 
•election]. Commissioner Thornton, City Solicitor Blair, the Supervisors, 
and I were well satisfied with' theii* work and the smoothness with which 
the count was carried out." 



RAgina Trmdes and Labor Council, reply submitted by a special com- 
mittee, March 31, 1923, throughl A. £. Conrad, Secretary : ''P. R. has given 
our community legislative bodies which we consider truly representative. 
The results have been practically the same as those under the old system. 
As trade unionists we would reconunend its use to other cities." 

AkUrmaa M. J. ColdwoQ, May 31, 1923 : ''I believe that it [P. R.] has 
resulted in electing to council men of quite varied but representative ideas. 
It would seem that if the system is' used again at the next municipal elec- 
tions, when some of the retiring members who were elected under the first 
P. R. vote will probably seek re-election, it should tend to encourage freer 
expressions of opinion by the various aldermen. This because members of 
council realize that a well-organized minority cannot elect or defeat the 
entire council, which was always a possibility under the former system." 

AMemaii G. H* Merlin, June 3, 1923: "This system, in my opinion, 
has merits which should conmiend it to every person who is desirous of 
■electing a legislative body which is truly representative of all the diverse 
interests of the conununity. An elector who represents a large minority 
tcld me a few days ago that his group was able to get representation on a 
civic body that they had not) been able to get under the old system. After 
looking at the mattei; from all angles it would seem that P. R. is the best 

*A "class" might of course see more of its candidates elected than 
its own votes could elect unaided if numbers of others voted foil its can- 
^dates or did not vote at all. None of the othef correspondents mention 
:8uch a condition in Regina. 
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method yet evolved for getting a true expression of the general public's 
opinion in the selection of the municipal council. I also believe it has a 
tendency to a better calibre of candidates who stand for election." 

See also the statements about the first P. R. elections in Regina and 
other Saskatchewan cities in the P. R. Review for January 1922. 

Saskatoon, Satkatcliowan 

Population (1921) 25739. Adopted P. R. for council and three school 
boards December 13, 1920, by popular vote of 1,039 to 651. P. R. elections 
have been held annually, beginning in 1921. Ward system in use for council 
elections before adoption of P. R. 

Invalid ballots for all offices under plurality system : 1918« 1.9% ; 1919, 
4i% ; 1920, 2.6% ; under P. R. : 1921, 73% ; 1922, 6,6%. We do not have 
separate figures for council elections. 

Synopsis of six replies: P. R. has apparently given representative 
results. The only complaint against it from any of the correspondents is on 
the ground that it does not allow the majority to elect! an entire slate. Five 
cf the six replies speak of P. R. as successful. Public opinion is divided. 
There has been talk of trying to abolish P. R., apparently due to ignorance 
coupled with a dislike on the part of some for the representation of minori- 
ties. P. R. is not well understood generally but at least a part of the 
electorate have shown an increased interest in elections since) its adoption. 
P. R. has had no noticeable effect on the temper in. which elections are 
contested or on racial, religiously or sectional feeling. Mr. Brunskill believes 
the people/ have displayed rather more interest under P. R. in the solution 
of the community's problems by its representative bodies. The members 
elected to the council by P. R. have been very well distributed geo- 
graphically. 

J. A. Snelly Superintendent of the Saskatooni School District, March 
28, 1923 : "P. R. was used at the December civic elections here in 1921 and 
1922 and each time produced several 'surprises,' On the two school boards 
the three members of the old boards were seeking re-election and any 
elector who wished to seei all the old board members re-elected could not 
possibly say so.* He had not a proper opportunity to vote for the three 
vacancies but only for one of them. It would appear' that the P. R. system 
may secure representation of several minority parties, but it by no means 
expresses the will of the majority of the electors." 

Saskatoon Daily Star, editorial, December 12, 1922 (sent by Mr. Snell) : 
"The vote in yesterday's civic election, cut down by unfavorable weather 
and the fact that there was no contest for the mayoralty, was still large 
enough, to indicate wide; interest in the government of the city. ... In 
voting for high school trustees the citizens expressed their view without 

* He could say so very easily by giving the members of thei old board 
his first three choices, but of course he could not be sure of seeing all three 
members re-elected if a large minority wanted someone else. If more than 
a quarter* of the voters voted for the entire old board, one oil them (the 
most popular) would be sure to be re-elected. If more' than two-quarters 
(a majority) voted for them, two would be re-elected. If more than three- 
quarters voted for them, they would all be re-elected. 
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uncertainty. . . . Laboi* is entitled to the representation on the school 
board which it has secured in Mr. Brunskill's victory." 

W. £• BruMldUg labor member of the Public School Board, April 1, 
1923: ^'Organized labor is favorable to P. R. and Ukes more interest in 
elections than under the old method." 

Mayor McCohimII, January 19» 1923 : ''In so far as I am personally 
concerned, I should say that this system is working out satisfactorily. The 
average rate-payer is, however, more or less skeptical about its value." 

M. C Tomliiuoii, City Qerk, January 19, 1923 : ''While there are those 
who do not favor the new system yet there wast a great interest shown in 
the recent December elections and one heard on every side, 'I think the city 
has a very fine council this year.' The. whole proceeding, from the actual 
marking of the ballots to the carrying out of the voters' wishes as expressed 
on thd ballots, worked very satisfactorily." 

J. W. Haedlcy, teacher of mathematics at the Provincial Normal 
School, January, 1923 : "I thinld it is excellent. I think it is fair because 
unless there is an overwhelming preponderance against any board at least 
one member of that board has a strong chance of being returned, thus 
assisting in continuity." 

Saskatoon Phomnix, editorial (exact date not known, received January, 
1923) : "Proportional representation, so far as the voter is concerned, is 
simple yet presents many advantages. It enables his! vote to count exactly 
as he wants it to count." December 14, 1921 : "In the opinion of city 
officials the vote proves the claim for P. R. made by its advocates, that it 
gives representation to every group in a community." 

Saskatoon ikdfy Star, editorial, December 15, 1921 : "The test given 
che preferential [P. R.] ballot as applied to municipal affairs here on Monday 
was thorough, and results were excellent. Whether or not one feels that 
the best candidates were selected, close examination of the tabulated 
state of returns indicates very clearly that the} will of the people was ex- 
prestsed thoroughly in the new a(ystem — and that is what ballots are for. 
... It can easily be shown that elections under proportional represen- 
tation are not subject to manipulation and gerrymandering." 

Mr. Kirkpatrick, investment banker, in a letter published January 1924 
by the Boston Charter Revision Commission : 'The system has been prac- 
ticable, readily workable; although new to this community very little con- 
fusion arose. . . . There has been and is a difference of opinion in this 
regard [as to whether thci results of P. R. are encouraging* so far as the 
election of capable and honest men to office is concerned], but the writer's 
opinion is that such is the case. . . . Unfortunately the polling day 
[probably in December 1922] was the coldest and stormiest of the winter 
and in spite of that fact a heavy vote was polled. The writer was not 
favorably disposed to the new system, perhaps not for any valid reason but 
the dislike of a change, but is now quite favorably disposed toward it." 

Moose Jaw» Saskatchewan 

Population (1921) 19,285. Adopted P. R. for council, school board, and 
hospital board December 13, 1920, by popular vote of 2^7 to 67%. TVsx^^ 
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elections of the council have been held under P. R. Ward system used for 
council elections previously. 

Total vote for council under plurality vote, 191S>— 2,399; 1920—3,274; 
under P. R., 1921-4,062; 1922-3,093. 

Invalid ballots under ward system, 1919—99, 4.1%; 1920—160, 4.9%; 
under P. R., 1921-232, 5.7% ; 1922—186, 6%. 

Synopsis of five replies: — P. R. has given thoroughly representative re- 
sults, at least so far as the lists of candidates permitted. Alderman Fletcher 
says fears that labor would elect more than its recognized share of the coun- 
cil under P. R. have proved groundless : it has elected three out of ten. Public 
opinion appears to be on the whde favorable to P. R., but with some opposition 
due to lack of comprehension. P. R. is not very thoroughly understood by 
most. The members elected by P. R. have been well distributed geographically. 
P. R. has had no noticeable effect on racial or religious feeling. Some think 
it has not affected materially the interest in elections, the temper in which elec- 
tions are contested, sectional feeling, the general attitude of the community 
toward its local government, or the solution of the conununity's problems; 
others think it has been beneficial in each of these respects. Alderman Fletcher, 
Dr. Smith, and Dr. Wardell recommend P. R. to other cities, and Mr. Craven 
also thinks well of the system. Mayor Dunn does not recommend it. 

Mayor W^ J. Dami, June 21, 1923 : "I think P. R. has given our city 
legislative bodies which are truly representative. I think the M system, how- 
ever, was equally satisfactory." 

Dan Craven, City Qerk, January 10, 1923: "Personally, I think the 
system is a good one and the representation we have secured under this sys- 
tem has been representative of the various parties in the city." 

Dr. R. H. Smith, physician, June 1, 1923 : 'This method of election has 
been in vogue in this city for two years and has in my opinion worked very 
satisfactorily. The result here has been to give labor its just representation 
on the aldermanic board [council]. Otherwise the men appear to have been 
chosen in accordance with merit regardless of geographical location or re- 
ligious sentiment. I think I can say that I have no hesitation in recommending 
P. R. for general use in municipal elections, but I am not convinced that it 
would work satisfactorily in parliamentary affairs." 

Dr, W. H. Warden, physician and surgeon, June 5, 1923 : "P. R. is 
eminently better than the cut-throat murder plan of election. It has changed 
the temper in which elections are contested from insanity to sanity. I think 
it has tended to confidence in the local government and stimulated a little 
thought on public affairs." 

Harold Fletcher, Alderman, June 13, 1923 : "The by-law adopting pro- 
portional representation for the city of Moose Jaw was introduced by myself 
and consequently I am deeply interested in this form of electing members 
to public office- Proportional representation has given our city much more 
representative bodies than the old ward system. Men who are asking the 
electors for their support today realize that each voter is a factor and as a 
result every public representative is endeavoring to look after the whde of 
the city instead of any one particular section. The public generally approve 
of this methoi of electing their representatives and take a more personal 
Interest not only in the elections but also in the acts of the people who rep- 
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resent them. The only ones who express dissatisfaction are disgruntled party 
politicians and certain cliques who see in this a curtailment of their power. 
P. R. has removed the baneful influence of the party politician and ward 
boss and the city is getting real service from those elected. It has opened the 
way for the man of independent spirit to get elected without the aid of in- 
trigue and shady practices and is a sure way of getting government by the 
majority and representation of the minority. I feel sure that when the people 
of the world get to understand how far they have been bamboozled by the 
old system of elections and are fully alive to the true benefits of proportional 
representation as applied to responsible government and democracy in its best 
sense, they will take a keener interest in their citizenship and be willing to 
assume the responsibilty which such citizenship imposes. The system works 
out very well indeed and is far superior to any other method of electing rep- 
resentatives." 



Mrs. Alberta Gieter (who was asked by the P. R. League to investigate 
a report of a repeal movement), January 25, 1923: "I called on Mr. Thomas 
Miller, editor of the Moose Jaw Daily Times. He said, 'I do not think there 
lias been or is being any petition circulated in opposition to proportional rep- 
resentation.' He then consulted files and stated that there had been some talk 
of doing so but now that the system is better understood the opposition is 
Inactive. The only objections seem to be expense and time in counting ballots." 

H. J. Schttll, solicitor, statement published January 1924 by the Boston 
Charter Revision Commission: ''There is nothing complicated about the sys- 
tem so far as the electorate is concerned. . . I can say that it fairly in- 
terprets the wish or choice of the electors, provided 'plumping* [voting only 
a first choice] is done away with; and if it accomplishes that, it would seem 
that it has accomplished everything that an election can be expected to ac- 
complish." 

North BattUfordy SMluitche¥ran 

Population (1921) 4,106. Adopted P. R. for council elections December 
31, 1920, by popular vote of 315 to 62. Three P. R. elections have been held. 

Total votei for council under plurality system, 1920-^95 ; under P. R., 
1921—712; 1922—637. 

Invalid ballots under plurality system, 1920—20, 5.1%; under P. R., 
1921—15, 2.1%; 1922-28, 4.4%. 

The only reply received was the following : 

H. W. Dixon, City Qerk; January 16, 1923 : "We have just had our 
second election under the Hare system and have again secured a splendid 
council. I am satisfied that the system gives us a much more representative 
council than the old system and we have never had better councils than the 
last two— elected by P. R. A large number of people are still a little preju- 
diced against it, as they regard the count as a mysterious proceeding that 
they can never hope to fathom, but I feel that the bulk of the people are very 
satisfied with the results obtained. Several of our prominent citizens are 
strongly oppos«Ki to the system, particularly after the last election. I personally 
think, however, that this opposition arises from the fact that these men were 
very desirous of getting certain candidates elected and undertook to advise 
a large number of their friends how to vote so as to insure this, with the 
result that the candidate they thought was weak headed the poll and their 
other candidates were also elected, but one of them— and one of the best — 
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carrowly escaped defeat. This narrow escape was blamed on the system, 
whereas I think myself it was due to the impression that there was no necessity 
to vote for this candidate as he was sure to head the poll. I have always ad- 
vised people not to try to influence voters in a P. R. election as they would 
be pretty sure to get some surprising results. What these men regard as a 
fault in the system is probably a demonstration of its merits, showing that 
a small group cannot pull the vote the way they want it. On the whole I think 
the majority of the people are satisfied although I would not be surprised to 
see an agitation to abolish it before the next election. We have found abso- 
lutely no difficulty in the count ; in both elections everything worked smoothly 
and without a single hitch." 

South, Vmncowwrnt, British Columbia 

Population approximately 36,000. Area 14 square miles. Adopted P. R. 
January 19, 1918, by popular vote of 1,095 to 390. Ward system in use pre- 
viously. From 1918 to 1922 the municipality was under Government adminis- 
tration. P. R. councils were elected in January 1922, 1923, and 1924. 

Total vote for council under ward system 1916—2910, 25% of 11,458 on 
voters' lists ; 1917 — 1402 (no contest in 2 of the 7 wards, vote for Reeve 1801^ 
15% of 11,750 on voters' list) ; 1918—1,59^ (no contest in 1 ward, vote for 
Reeve 1760, 14% of 12,146 on voters' list) ; under P. R., 1922—2000, 12% of 
16,618 on voters' list ; 1923—2,960, 18% of 16,468 on voters' list. 

In 1923 under P. R. there were 2714 valid ballots for council, 2587 for 
Reeve (the chiel administrative official). In all the plurality elections recorded 
and in the first election under P. R. there were more ballots cast for Reeve. 

Invalid ballots for council under ward system, 1916—66, 2.3% of total 
vote; 1917—21. 1.5%; 1918—28, 1.8%; under P. R., 1922—141, 7.1%; 1923— 
246, 8.3%. 

Effective ballots (those cast for successful candidates) for council under 
ward system, 1916—1596, 56% of valid vote ; 1917—855, 62% ; 1918—965, 62% ; 
under P. R., 1922—1547, 83% ; 1923—2459, 91%. 

Two replies received. The essential parts of both are quoted below. 

S. T. Frost, September 8, 1923: "In elections where candidates arc 
run by groups or parties the P. R. system is undoubtedly the fairest method 
of electing, as ti.ch group has an opportunity to obtain representation according 
to voting strength. But in municipal elections, where all candidates are for 
the municipality and none are for a party or section of the municipality, to my 
mind P. R. has disadvantages. In the first place, if seven councillors are to 
be elected, the rate-payer can only vote for one candidate effectively, instead 
of having a voice in the election of the entire seven.* In the second place, it 
is generally assumed that a man highly respected and esteemed for his ability 
in all sections of a district will receive a goodly number of No. 1 votes. There- 
in is not possible for all the voters to have an effective voice in the elec- 
tion of the entire seven. It is possible for practically all to have an effective 
vote for one. If each voter were given seven votes of equal value, a plurality 
could elect all stven, to the exclusion of any minorities there might be. Under 
the ward system, as under P. R., the South Vancouver voter was restricted to 
a single vote, but without the privilege he has under P. R. of expressing alter- 
native choices and with much less chance of making his one vote count. See 
the percentages of effective ballots above. 
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fore, when anclher good man, not so well known, is running in the same local- 
ity as the other, the tendency is to give the least popular man the No. 1 vote 
and the most popular No. 2, in order that both may be elected. The result 
has been in South Vancouver that the really desirable man has gone down 
to defeat and less desirable men have been elected. The only safe rule to follow, 
therefore, is to always give a No. 1 vote to first choice candidates and not 
trust to others doing so. The unexpected results mentioned are the principal 
cause of dissatisfaction with the P. R. system and have been the main-spring 
behind suggestions to go back to the former system of election by majority 
vote.* 

W. L. Woodford, Acting Qerk of the Municipal Court, August 7 and 
23, 1923: "We have had no objection registered to the [P. R.] system of elec- 
tion in South Vancouver to date. Under the conditions of our recent elections 
it is not possible to answer the questionnaire with any degree of intelligence 
[because of the light vote]. In my opinion P. R. to reach its proper sphere 
of action must be placed before service clubs and associations in a clear and 
concise manner, as the fundamental action of this method of election is to 
foster community service in its widest application through municipalities and 
cities to the betterment of the state. 

West Vancourer, British Columbia 

Population approximately 4,500. Area 32 square miles. District council 
adopted P. R. in 1917. Ward system used previously. 

Total vot; for council under P. R., 1921—303, about 14% of the quali- 
fied electors; invalid ballots — 10, ZJi% of total vote. 

Two rep!ics received. 

J. A. Oliatoiiy Qerk of thej Municipal Court, January 11> and February 
1, 1923 : "There is no definite opinion either way in West Vancouver regard- 
ing 'P. R.' Having adopted it we retain it, but I have never heard any ex- 
pression of opinion as to its advantages or disadvantages. My opinion of P. R. 
is that the business of electing a 'slate' is rendered impossible under its rules. 
A well-organized election committee in this district decides, let us say, on the 
candidates for Reeve and councillors they mean to elect. By confining their 
efforts to secuiing votes for the Reeve and one or possibly two of the coun- 
cillors, they may make fairly certain of success. But to so manipulate the 
first choices at their disposal as to secure the election of all four councillors, 
which was a ccmparatively easy matter by the old method of voting, simply 
cannot be done under 'P. R.' As returning ofiicer for this district since the 
introduction of the method I find that each recurring election is more easily and 
satisfactorily h&ndled." 

George Hay, former reeve, May 1923 : "P. R. has given our community 
legislative bodits which I consider truly representative. It is an improvement 
over the ward system which we had formerly. There is some talk from poli- 
ticians of abolishing it, due to the desire to 'frame' elections, but it is generally 
considered fair and equitable. No practical difficulties have been encountered 
in the use of P. R. either by the voters or by the officials. It is fairly well 
understood and has apparently been responsible for a more general interest 

♦In other words, if voters try to beat the system by not expressing their 
real will on the ballot, they will be disappointed by the results, of course. 
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in elections. The members elected under P. R. have been well distributed 
geographically. P. R. has aided in the solution of the community's problems 
and I would recommend its use to other mtmicipalities." 

Vancoorer DaSy World, West Vancouver dispatch, January 17, 1921 : 
"The result of the election [of the West Vancouver council] gives very fair 
representation, as the extreme West End will have Mr. Forsyth, the Central 
portion or Dundarave will have Mr. Kinney, also Mr. Jackman, who, although 
in Ward III, is on the boundary line; while Mr. Yates can fairly be said to 
represent the eastern section. . . Under the supervision of Mr. Garfield 
King, of Vancouver, the mysteries of an election tmder the 'P. R.' system were 
explained in the presence of a large number of rate-payers, who one and all» 
as they grasped the significance of the system, expressed satbfaction with the 
way it worked." 

An account of the first P. R. elections in British Columbia (West Van- 
couver, New Westminster, Nelson, and Mission) by Garfield A. King of 
Vancouver will be found in the P. R, Review for April, 1918. 

VaBCoaTer. British Cohunibia 

Population (1921) 117,217. Adopted P. R. for council, school board, 
and park board, January 8, 1920, by popular vote of 6,044 to 2^790. Prior to 
adoption of P. R. Vancouver had tried plurality vote both at large and, more 
recently, in single-member wards. P. R. was abolished June 16, 1923, after 
three trials, by popular vote of 3,809 to 1,705. Ward system now in force. 

Total vote for council under P. R., January 1921 — 6,310; January 1922 — 
11,140; December 1922—10,913; under ward system, December 1923—11,307 
(no contest in 2 wards out of 8, vote for mayor 13,859). 

Invalid ballots for council under P. R., January 1921 — 172, 27% ; Janu- 
ary 1922—803, 7.2% ; December 1922—741, 7.3% ; under ward system, Decem- 
ber 1923—198, 1.8%. 

Effective ballots (those which counted for successful candidates) for 
council under P. R. 1921 — 5,458, 88.9% of valid vote; under ward system 
1923 — 5,521, 49.7% of valid vote. We have no figures for effective ballots in 
other elections. 

Synopsis of ten replies: — P. R. apparently gave representative results 
so far as the candidates and the interest of the electorate permitted. The 
results as a whole were not strikingly different from those of the old system, 
but labor received increased representation on the council and school board, 
and an alderman (member of council) of long standing was replaced by a 
leading business man. The general public is apathetic toward P. R., as evi- 
denced by the smallness of the vote on the question of its abolition. Some 
politicians are actively opposed. P. R. is not at all well understood generally. 
Its proponents have not had the time or the resources to conduct what they 
consider a satisfactory campaign of education. The impression that P. R. is 
difficult and complicated was widely circulated and probably some voters stayed 
away from the polls on that account. Otherwise P. R. had little effect on the 
interest shown in elections. Mr. Cowper says there were fewer personalities 
in campaigns under P. R. Others think P. R. made no difference in the temper 
of election contests. The members elected by P. R. were well distributed 
geographically except for some of the outlying districts. P. R. had no appre- 
ciable effect on racial or religious feeling, the attitude of the commtmity to- 
wards its local government, or the solution of the community's problems. A 
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special effort was made to discover the reasons for opposition to P. R. Ap- 
parently the principal reason, aside from the natural opposition of ward poli- 
ticians and others who experienced new difficulties in controlling elections, 
is a widespread impression that P. R. makes no important difference in the 
outcome and that therefore the additional time and expense required for the 
count are not justified. Lack of comprehension of the method of counting 
and greatly exaggerated reports of the numbers of spoiled ballots are im- 
portant contributing factors. There is some opposition to the representation 
of geographically scattered minorities, which opponents of P. R. like to refer 
to as "cliques" even though the number of votes required for election under 
P. R. is greater than under the ward system. Only two of the ten corre- 
spondents, Mr. Rogers and Mr. Ash, advise other cities not to adopt P. R. 
Two, Mr. Neelands and Mr. Cowper, recommend it without qualification. 
The attitudes of the other six are indicated below. 

See the article on the last election in Vancouver on page 51. 

W. G. Rogers, former city official, April 3, 1923: "I have had over 
forty years' experience in municipal affairs, being clerk, auditor, councillor, 
and reeve, and I am convinced from my experience with P. R. that it lends 
itself to class and clique representation on elected bodies and that it can be 
juggled if deputies so desire. So confusing is the system, like gambling in 
choices, that tlie interest and enthusiasm usually experienced in elections is 
entirely gone. Only 25% attend the polls and 20%* of the ballots are spoiled. 
City Clerk McQueen* in 1920^ without clerks, had thei results of the election 
handed to the press two hours after the polls were closed and the news was 
soon broadcasted over Canada under our old system, but in 1921 under P. R., 
with a score of clerks, it took him several days to arrive at the results of 
the election and the costs exceeded the old system by $2,670J7." 

William Atli, ward leader, April 13, 1923 : "It is not near so good as the 
way we were used to vote by a cross. I could tell you which or very near 
who would win — the ones that belonged to some lodge or some clique. I 
think if you put the e^hteen names in an old hat and shook it up and took 
the first eight that came out you would do as good." 

Sir Chmrlet Hibberi Topper, K. C, former member of the Dominion 
cabinet, June 12, 1923 : "In spite of the lack of understanding on the part of 
a considerable number of voters, the results achieved have really been such 
as could be called fairly representative of the city, having regard to the candi- 
dates nominated I think the city government under proportional representation 
has functioned as well as previous city governments, but no better. I person- 
ally consider proportional representation sound in theory, but still fear that, 
not being properly understood, a proportion of the electorate is unduly de- 
prived of its voice." 

F. A. McDiarmid, Parliamentary Agent, Union of British Columbia 
Municipalities: April 6, 1923: "Proportional representation has given Van- 
couver legislative bodies which I consider truly representative. I do not think 
there is any difference between the effects of P. R. and the effects of the 



*For the three Vancouver elections before 1923 the average percentage of 
spoiled ballots was 5^. This figure given by Mr. Rogers is so far from the 
truth as to suggest the possibility that he wrote in the heat of strong prejudice 
against the system. 
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former system. An alderman who comes in and does good work is usually 
held as long as he wants to stay. He seems to have no more difficulty in being 
elected under the P. R. system than he had previously. P. R. is perhs^is 
a trifle more costly but not enough to make any real difference." 

Herbert O. Frind, formerly chairman of the Civic Bureau of the Board 
of Trader "P. R. has not helped to bring out men trained for the purpose 
or representative of application of scientific administrative methods. Too few 
changes of personnel have taken place. If P. R. is really doing its work I am 
in favour of it, but I have not the proofs to endorse or reject." 

J. S. Gordon, Municipal Inspector of Schools, March 23, 1923 : "As far 
as I understand the situation, voting by the proportional representation method 
in our civic elections for the past two years has made little, if any, difference 
in the general results of the elections. The advocates of the system are well 
satisfied, however, with the experiment so far. One thing that makes the 
system unpopular is a suspicion that, in the transferring of votes, there is 
•danger of injustice being done ; personally, I think the danger is very remote." 

J. S. Cowper, Editor of the Vancouver World, April 4, 1923 : "We have 
had as a result of P. R. a Labor alderman added to the council in 1922 who 
would not have been elected on a straight majority vote. By the 1923 election 
this man had made himself so useful on the council that he was elected at 
the head of the poll on the first ballot. P. R. has not aided or hindered 
noticeably in the solution of the city's problems." 

George C. Cross, newspaper writer, March 31, 1923: "We have had 
three elections under the T. R.' system and the only change in the personnel 
of the city council has been the substitution of a 'labor' man for one of the 
old stand-bys and of one of the leading business men of the city for an 
alderman who had served on the council for fourteen years. A large element 
in the community falls in with the cry set up by defeated candidates that T. R.' 
is more bother than it is worth. I have taken part in the counting on two 
occasions and have found that everything went like clockwork and that the 
returning cheer's integrity could not be questioned. My personal opinion 
is that, in so far as T. R.' has: griven representation to a large portion of the 
community which was without it before, it has accomplished some good. There 
is a great need of further educational work regarding the system generally 
and the method of voting in particular. 'P. R.' has not yet made any appre- 
ciable change in the government of the city and should be given a few years 
further trial before being condemned or otherwise." 

R. H. NeeUnds, President of the Vancouver Trades and Labor Council, 
March 27, 192,'^: "Proportional representation has given our city legislative 
bodies which I consider truly representative. I believe it is a better method 
of expressing the popular will than the plurality system which we had pre- 
viously. Apparently ignorance of the system and disgruntled defeated candi- 
dates are respotAsible for the movement to abolish it." 

Garfield A. King, barrister, leader for the adoption of P. R., March 
20, 1923: "Generally speaking, our real problem is to provide adequate ma- 
chinery to inform and educate the public from year to year, over and over 
again, how to use the ballot effectively. With this is involved the further 
problem how to organize the voters as voters, through the formation of 'voters' 
leagues.' These two things are vital, and I would hesitate to work for the 
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adoption of P. R. in any large community unless these two necessities were 
guaranteed as well." 

Dr. Robert Telford, physician, leader for the adoption of P. R., October 
31, 1922: ''Vancouver has had two elections under P. R. It has worked out 
well." 

L. J. Ladner, member of the Canadian House of Repre^ntatives for 
Vancouver South, debating in the House February 19, 1923, against the adop- 
tion of P. R. for parliamentary elections: **When you come to apply pro- 
portional representation to municipal government, much may be said in favour 
of the principle and for my part I am rather disposed to accept the principle 
for mtmicipal systems of government." 

Garfield A. King, August 8, 1923: "I think your article [entitled 
"Vancouver Drops P. R." in the P. R, Review for July, 1923] sums up the 
situation perfectly. On the same day on which the P. R. vote was taken the 
electors of the city in their wisdom voted down Daylight Saving and also de- 
feated seven or eight by-laws which in the judgment of everybody interested 
in the city were absolutely vital and necessary and which included provision 
for repairs to schools, new school buildings, water works extension, and much 
needed street work. The franchise on these questions was exercised by a 
limited and very selfish group, and in view of the reactionary vote it cannot 
be said that the principle of P. R. has in any way been discredited. There 
is a general feeling of apdogy and shame for the spirit of reaction which 
is at the present time victorious." 

See also articles dealing with Vancouver in the P. R, Review for April 
1920, April 1921. and January 1923. 

Victoria, British Coliiiid»ia 

Population (1921) 38,727. Adopted P. R. for council, school board, and 
police commissioners January 15, 1920, by popular vote of 1,296 to 608. Used 
P. R. in one election, January, 1921. Abolished P. R. later in 1921 by a close 
popular vote (we do not have the exact figures). 

Total vote for council under plurality system, 1915 — ^3,432, 38% of 
qualified voters ; 1916—2,759, 32% ; 1917—3,821, 42% ; 1918—3,132, 35% ; 1919 
—3,872, 41%; 1920-4,085, 42%; under P. R., 1921^4,155. 

Invalid b?llots for council under P. R., 1921—154, 3.7% of total vote. 

One reply received. 

AMerman E. S. Woodward, March 31, 1923 : "I have been requested by 
the City Qerk of Victoria and by the Secretary of the Victoria Chamber of 
Commerce to reply to your questionnaire. P. R. was tried at one municipal 
election only. It gave a truly representative council. It was rendered un- 
popular by general misconception as to the powers conferred by the system on 
the returning ofHcer. One of the two local dailies informed the public edi- 
torially that the returning officer could transfer votes as he desired without 
regard to the wish of the voters. Despite all attempts to contradict and refute 
this intentional falsehood on the part of the editor in question, the public 
still mistrusts the P. R. system. P. R. was adopted in Victoria as the result 
of the work of a small band of enthusiasts. Little serious opposition was en- 
countered. The returning officer — William Scowcroft^only learned the vj^- 
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tern just prior to the election and had but a short time to train his 8ta£F. Never- 
theless the election was conducted expeditiously and without a hitch from 
start to finish. The results were announced with almost as much prompti- 
tude as under the old system. There were few spoiled ballots and satisfac- 
tion was general. The papers, however, opposed it from the first and lost no 
opportunity of creating distrust. They announced the victory of a police com- 
missioner because he led on the first count and then attributed his subsequent 
defeat to the discriminatory powers conferred by P. R. rules cm the return- 
ing officer. The undersigned circulated a leaflet— at a cost he could not afford 
— in an attempt to expose the falsehood but all in vain. A subsequent plebiscite 
rejected the system. No further attempt has been made to reintroduce the 
system for financial reasons. The work of education has fallen too heavily 
upon a handful of wilting workers. P. R. is immeasurably superior to all 
other systems." 

William Scowcroft, returning officer, in a statement to the city council 
published by the Victoria Times, January 27, 1921: "It should be plain to 
any man who has any knowledge of the P. R. system that votes are not utilized 
[as charged by the Victoria Daily Colonist]ioT the benefit of candidates who 
would not receive a vote at all if the individual who cast it were the deciding 
factor in the matter. . . The statements made were certainly misleading." 



New WettmiiMtsr, British Colmi^iai 

Population (1921) 14,495. Adopted P. R. by resolution of city council 
December 13, 1917. Used P. R. for municipal elections of 1918 and 1919. 
Abolished P. R. by resolution of city council May 26, 1919. 

One reply received. 

T. J. ThoniMy City Clerk, March 23, 1923 ; "During the years propor- 
tional representation was in force there was a marked falling off in the num- 
ber of votes polled and dissatisfaction expressed as to the method of voting. 
It was found that no change would have resulted in the elected bodies of 
those years had the old system been adhered to.* The system of electing 
aldermen to the city council by a majority vote of all voters in the city is con- 
sidered very satisfactory, and there has not been and there is not any demand 
to return to tht proportional representation system." 

See also an article in the P. R. Review for April 1918 and Mr. King's 
statement undei Nelson below. 

*The prevalent but false impression that a P. R. result can be compared 
with the result which would have been secured by plurality vote simply by 
comparing tho final P. R. result with the P. R. count of first choices is ap- 
parently one of the major reasons for the failure to appreciate P. R. in 
British Columbia municipalities. It is not possible to tell anything with cer- 
tainty about a plurality result from a P. R. result sheet, since tho first count 
under P. R. represents one vote for each voter instead of as many votes as there 
are members to be elected. Under P. R., therefore, no group can monopolize 
all the leading places even on the count of first choices. Moreover, many voters 
would vote differently if the vote were not transferable: they would not give 
their votes to favorites whose chances of election they thought doubtful if 
they did not have the privilege of adding alternative choices. 
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NdsoB» British Colnmbia 

Population (1921) 5^. Adopted P. R. in the fall of 1917 by action of 
the city council, and discarded it by similar action in 1919 after two trials. 
No replies received. 

Garfield A. King, of Vancouver, April 29, 1920 : "Nelson and New West- 
minster city councils rescinded their resolutions of adoption in 1919, but no 
satisfactory explanation has ever been given for their act. No public bodies 
ever asked them to rescind, ^t was never asked by the public, and my re- 
quests for reasons, addressed to the officials in Nelson, have been unanswered. 
Yet in both cities the action of the council in going back on P. R. was the sub- 
ject of strong protest from various public bodies — ^particularly the soldier and 
labour organizations. My own view is that there are currents of political 
feeling mixed up with the action of these two councils, and that such action 
is traceable either to a desire on the part of the Conservative party to discredit 
a Liberal policy or else to a fear that P. R. might give to radical labour a 
representation they otherwise cculd not secure. I know this much, that so 
far as the people of the two cities in question are concerned there was never 
any expressed dissatisfaction with P. R." 

See also an article in the P. R, Review for January 1918. 



MbtioBy 

Population approximately 3,500. Area 81 square miles. Adopted P. R. 
1917. Abolish'^d it 1920 or 1921. Both actions apparently taken by district 
council. 

One reply received. 

J. B. Barr, Gerk of the Municipal. Court, January 16, 1923 : "Being a 
small vote in a large area, the first count has always been the same as the final 
count.* This being the case, we abandoned the P. R. system two years ago." 

See also the article on British Columbia in the P, R, Review for April 
1918. 



Port Coqnillam, British 

Population (1921) 2,148. Adopted P. R. by popular vote in 1917. Used 
P. R. for city council in two elections (the 1918 election being decided without 
a contest). Abolished P. R. by action of council in 1921. 

One reply received. 

John Smith, City Qerk, January 12 and 24, 1923 : "The chief reason 
for our discontinuance of P. R. was that it was slow and cumbersome in 
counting the ballots cast. I do not know of any other reason. The result, 
however, was that in the first election after it was done away with one man 
who certainly had a sufficient following to elect him under P. R. was not 
elected, provin^^ that under P. R. a minority has a chance for representation. 
I have never heard any complaints against the system except on account of 
the time it takes to declare the fmal results. It is possibly not so well adapted 
to small places like this, but for large places and for provincial and dominion 
parliaments I believe that it is a great thing in that it will tend to do away 
with graft and that it entirely cuts out the chance of any one clique putting 
in all their men." 

♦See next preceding footnote. 
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CHARLES P. STEINMETZ 

By the death of Dr. Charles P. Steinmetz on October 26th 
the P. R. League loses one of its oldest friends. The chief con- 
sulting engineer of the General Electric Company, known to the 
world as one of its ablest electrical wizards, had long devoted 
a considerable part of his attention to civic and social problems. 
At the time of his death he had been a member of the council 
of the P. R. League continuously since 1915. The Boston 
Transcript says that "Steinmetz died poor with every one of us 
the richer for his living." 



P. R. NEWS 

The Citizens Union of New York City in 
New York Gty announcing its program for 1924 included 

the following paragraph : "Proportional 
Representation: Renew its efforts for a change in the Consti- 
tution and laws which will permit the election of members of 
local legislative bodies on a proportional representation basis, 
assuring a more representative character in their membership 
and eliminating the evils of gerrymandering." Readers of the 
P. R, Review will remember that P. R. was recommended last 
year for the New York Board of Aldermen by the New York City 
Charter Commission appointed by Governor Miller in 1921. The 
legislature has not yet taken action on the Commission's report. 

On April 2nd proportional representa- 
Canadian Parliament tion came up again for debate in the 

Canadian House of Commons. Mr. W. 
C. Good, Progressive member for Brant, Ontario, moved "that, 
in the opinion of this House, the Dominion's Election Act be so 
amended as to use the transferable vote to secure, so far as pos- 
sible, proportional representation in such multi-membered con- 
stituencies as may be provided for in the next redistribution." 
The debate was continued until time for adjournment without a 
vote being taken. Further consideration of P. R. is expected 
in the near future. It will be remembered that Mr. Good intro- 
duced last year a resolution for the experimental use of P. R. in 
some constituencies for Dominion elections, which was beaten 
by the dost vote of 90 to 72. 
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A bill for the election of the British 
British Parliameiit House of Commons by proportional rep- 
resentation has been introduced by Athel- 
stan Rendall, Liberal member for the Thornbury division of 
Gloucester, and will be brought before the House of Commons 
for a second reading on the 2nd of May. The bill is backed by 
members of all political parties. The attitude of the Liberal and 
Labor parties, which now constitute a parliamentary majority, 
has been favorable to P. R. for some years past. 

In spite of earnest efforts on the part of propor- 
Franoe tionalists in the French Chamber of Deputies, led by 
Premier Poincare, to secure a genuine system of pro- 
portional representation, the forthcoming election of the Cham- 
ber will be held by the same hybrid system which gave such 
unsatisfactory results in 1919. The present system is a compro- 
mise between those who desired P. R. and those who desired 
plurality elections in large multi-member districts (the "block 
vote"). Under it any party list which secures more than half 
of the votes in a district is given all the seats. If no list secures 
more than half, a very defective system of P. R. is applied. The 
natural result is that parties with widely differing aims combine 
their lists to secure the coveted majority and P. R. is applied 
only where no such combination is successful. The Chamber's 
Committee on Universal Suffrage (commission du suffrage uni- 
versel), to which proposed amendments to the electoral law were 
referred, reported in 1920 and again in 1922 and 1923 in favor 
of the abolition of straight majority elections and the universal 
application of an improved system of P. R. Certain minor im- 
provements which it suggested were adopted, and its principal 
recommendation only narrowly failed of success. On November 
30, 1923, the Chamber voted 281 to 280 to abolish majority elec- 
tions, but reversed itself five days later by a vote of 290 to 275. 
A motion to return to single-member districts and abolish P. R. 
entirely was, however, badly beaten. M. Poincare made the 
question one of confidence in the government and was sustained 
408 to 127. A similar attempt made later in the Senate was like- 
wise voted down on a question of confidence. 

The Italian parliamentary elections of April 6th were 
Italy held under a new electoral law which Premier Mussolini 
forced through to perpetuate and legalize his dictator- 
ship. It gives two-thirds of all the seats to the largest ^arty 
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regardless of the size of its vote, provided only it polls more 
than a quarter of the votes cast. The party list system of pro- 
portional representation is preserved only for the distribution of 
the remaining one third of the seats among the minority parties. 
In forcing the adoption of the new law over the earnest protest 
of believers in representative government, Mussolini even went 
so far as to threaten to abolish parliament altogether if his 
wishes were not followed. It is, of course, useless to consider 
here in any detail a measure whose main purpose is so funda- 
mentally opposed to American conceptions of democracy. Those 
who are interested will find an exhaustive analysis of the new 
law and the use of proportional representation in Italy in the 
August, 1923, issue of Representation, published by the British 
P. R. Society at 82 Victoria Street, London, S. W. 1. 



THE LEAGUE'S AFFAIRS 
P. R. Diimer in Qevdand 

The P. R. League held its annual meeting in Cleveland on the 
8th of November, at the end of the first day of the central count 
in the first P. R. election of the Cleveland city council. The 
meeting was held in connection with a dinner at the Women's 
City Club. Forty-five persons, from seven states, were present. 
A number of them had come to Cleveland to observe the election 
on account of movements for the adoption of P. R. in their own 
cities. 

The business of the meeting consisted only in the unanimous 
re-election of George Burnham, Jr., Richard S. Childs, Paul H. 
Douglas, C. G. Hoag, Albert B. Maris, J. Henry Scattergood, 
and Thomas Raeburn White as the League's trustees. 

The rest of the evening was devoted to addresses on the 
Cleveland election and on the P. R. movement in other parts of 
the country. Professor A. R. Hatton, author of the new Cleve- 
land charter and one of the four who had just been elected to the 
Cleveland council by the P. R. count of first choices, presided 
over this part of the exercises. 

Professor Hatton said it was already evident that P. R. had 
fully justified the claims of its proponents and had given the city 
not the best possible council from any one point of view but a 
council that was thoroughly representative. 

Clayton C. Townes, President of the outgoing council, since 
re-elected bv the new one, said he had no fault to find with the 
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personnel of the new council but felt that P. R. was likely to open 
the way for racial and religious groupings which would not have 
a healthy effect on the civic life of the community. He thought 
the new plan should be given a fair trial and reserved final judg- 
ment. 

Short talks were also given by Mayo Fesler, Director of the 
Qeveland Citizens League, Professor Chester C. Maxey of West- 
em Reserve University, William E. Boynton, the "father of P. R. 
in Ashtabula." George H. McCaffrey, Secretary of the Boston 
Charter Association and Good Government Association, Miss 
Alice Henry, Editor of Life and Labor, Chicago, Mrs. James M. 
Van Slyke, Secretary of the Illinois Branch of the P. R. League, 
Miss Charlotte M. Conover, Secretary of the Dayton League of 
Women Voters, Miss Virginia WulfF, Chairman of the Efficiency 
in Government Department of the Wisconsin League of Women 
Voters, Frank L. Olson, Secretary of the Municipal Research 
Bureau of the Minneapolis Civic and Commerce Association, and 
Harold L. Henderson, Director of the Citizens* Bureau of Mil- 
waukee. The program was fittingly closed by a masterly address 
from Peter Witt, who had just been elected to the council as an 
independent with more first-choice votes than any other candi- 
date. 

The general feeling of the meeting was one of deep satisfac- 
tion with the results of the Cleveland election and of hope for the 
rapid spread of P. R. in many parts of the country. 

J. Ralph Park, Secretary of the Pittsburgh Allied Boards of 
Trade, and J. E. Harris, of the Milwaukee Journal, joined the 
group of out-of-town P. R. observers, but were not able to be 
present at the dinner. 

The Men's and Women's City Clubs kindly extended the 
courtesies of their buildings to visiting members of the P. R. 
League, and several of our Cleveland friends offered the use 
of their automobiles for a trip about the city. 

Illinou Brandi Public Election 

The Illinois Branch of the P. R. League is again conduct- 
ing a large public election to demonstrate the merits of propor- 
tional representation and has already distributed over 22,000 
ballots. The public count will take place on May 14th. 

The Illinois branch is planning to hold its annual dinner on 
May 16th at the Chicago City Club. Information about the 
dinner and the election may be obtained from Mrs. James M. Van 
Slyke, 1505 East 60th Street, Chicago. 
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''People confiue repretentation with driibemtioB [L e. melring 
liecuioiu]. If the people w«re deUbemtiaff» of course tiie 
decuion ought to be acconliiig to the majority; hut when tlie 
people are choosing representatires, it is fair that the body 
electedt the expression of the country, should be as exact a 
reflection of it as possible, and that all parties shouki have 
their place." 

PREMIER RAYMOND POINCARE, speaking for 
proportional representation in the French Senate,. 
February 20, 1924. 
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WHAT P. R. IS 

The P. R. League believes that proportional representation with the single 
transferable vote, otherwise known as the Hare system, is the most suitable 
method for the election of representative bodies. This method is already in 
use for important elections in many parts of the world, notably in the parlia- 
mentary and municipal elections of the Irish Free State. It is used in Qeve- 
land, Winnipeg, Calgary, and a number of other American cities. 

"P. R.," as It is usually called, gives every group of like-minded voters 
the share of the members elected that it has of the votes cast. 

It does this 

(1) by giving every voter a single vote in a district electing several mem- 
bers, so that each member is elected by a separate group of the district's voters, 
and 

(2) by giving the voter a chance to express alternative choices, so that his 
vote will not be wasted on a candidate who does not need it or cannot use it. 

No primaries are needed. Nominations are made by petition. 

The voter casts his ballot by putting the figure 1 opposite his first choice, 
the figure 2 opposite his second, the figure 3 opposite his third, and so on for 
as many choices as he cares to express. 

For the P. R. count all the ballots are brought together to a central count- 
ing place. The count is a succession of simple steps which do with the ballots 
exactly what the voters would do with their votes if they could know how 
others were voting. 

Imagine 600 people gathered in a park to elect five representatives. The 
candidates raise their banners and the voters vote by grouping themselves about 
their favorites in person. 

Each voter goes at first to the banner of the candidate he likes most of all. 

Then someone discovers that 101 votes are enough to insure election. 
However the voters may eventually arrange themselves, there is no way in 
which more than five candidates can get as many as 101 each out of a total of 
600. If 110 have gathered about one candidate's banner, nine of them move 
on to help other favorites who are not yet sure of election. 

When all the voters have grouped themselves about candidates who 
actually need their support, the smallest group breaks up: rather than waste 
their votes, they support others who have a chance of election. 

Then other groups break up one by one for the same reason. Each group 
stays together as long as there is a possibility of gaining from smaller groups, 
but when it is the smallest one left each member of it goes to help the candidate 
he likes best among those still in the running who need more votes. This 
process of gradual elimination continues until there are only six groups left, 
when the smallest of the six concedes the election to the other five. 

In this way the greatest possible number of voters have a real share in 
the choice. 

Exactly what the voters would do in person in such a case, the P. R. 
count does with their ballots. The figures on the ballots are sufficient direc- 
tions for the necessary transfers. 

For a detailed description and illustrative election see the P. R. League's 
Leaflet No. 5 (or No. 11, which contains suggestions for conducting demon- 
stration elections). 



nPHE first effect [of tibe adoption of 
P. R.] will be to looten party bonds. 
Members, whilst holding generally to 
party princqiles and conceptions of policy, 
will more frequently than they now do, 
use their own judgment as to how to vote. 
Parties themsehres may have to change^ 
and whilst increasing their propaganda 
and educational work in tibe country, ¥rill 
rule in tibe House of Commons more by 
their administrative success than by party 
forces whilst tibe legislation that will be 
carried will have to be more in accordance 
than it now too often u with tha public 
desires outside and tibe course of debates 
inside. This will tend to curb the parti- 
sanship of parties and make them, like 
Cabinets, more public servants than puUic 
dictators. This can be put in another 
way. It will weaken organisation, but 
strengthen reason; it will make Ministers 
more the instruments of the general ¥rill 
than the ciqptains of party horse. 

J. Ramsay Macdonald, Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, in 
the ^New Leader,'' January 4, 
1924 
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P. R. DEFEATED IN HOUSE OF COMMONS 

On May 2nd the British House of Commons voted down a 
bill prescribing proportional representation with the single trans- 
ferable vote for its future elections. 

The bill was introduced by Athelstan Rendall, a Liberal 
member, and received the official support of the Liberal Party. 

Previous to the debate Mr. Asquith, Liberal Leader and 
former Prime Minister, addressed a letter to Prime Minister 
Macdonald urging the Labour Government to give the bill its 
support. This request was in keeping with more than one pro- 
nouncement of the Labour Party in the days when it was still 
struggling "against the odds of an electoral system which made 
no provision for third parties."* In 1918 the Annual Conference 
of the Labour Party passed this resolution : 

The Conference reaffirms its conviction that no lasting settlement 
of the question of political reform can be reached without a genuine 
adoption of . . . the best practicable arrangements for ensuring that 
every minority has its proportionate and no more than its proportionate 
representation. 

If the party had remained true to this position in 1924 pro- 
portional representation would have become the law of the land, 
for the Liberal and Labour Parties together now have a com- 
manding majority. 

Some members of the Labour cabinet were personally quite 
ready to respond to Mr. Asquith's plea for support. But they 
knew that the recent Labour successes had cooled the ardor of 
the rank and file toward electoral justice. (At the last election 
labour won a majority of the contested seats on a minority of 
the votes both in Scotland and in Wales.**) The Government 

♦ H. N. Brailsford in the New Leader, May 9, 1924, quoted more at length 
later in this article. 

** The figures for contested burgh and county seats in Scotland were 
as follows: 

Party Votes Seats Won 

labour ahd Co-operative 558,515 34 

Conservative 468,233 14 

Liberal 422,996 17 

Independent 51,304 1 

Total 1,501,048 66 
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therefore decided to leave the question to a free yote of the 
House. 

The party division was as follows : 

Party For P. R. Against P. R. 

Conservative 8 149 

Labour 28 90 

Liberal 107 1 

Independents 3 

Totals 146 240 



Siqiport from All Sides 

As on former occasions P. R. was supported by prominent 
members of all three parties. Among the Labour members who 
voted for it were Philip Snowden, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
C. P. Trevelyan, Minister of Education, Margaret Bondfield, 
President of the Trades Union Congress, J. H. Thomas, President 
of the Railwaymen's Union, and William Graham, all members 
of the present Government. The Prime Minister and some other 
prominent members were not present. 

The Rt. Hon. Colonel L. S. Amery, Conservative, speaking 
for the bill, said: 

The more faithfully this House is the express image of the nation, 
the more effectively can the great function of responsible government 
be carried out. . . . The more you expose Parliament to arbitrary 
fluctuations which do not represent the people's will, the worse it is 
for the government of this country and for the credit of Parliament. 

, Mr. Asquith made an able defense of P. R., concluding: 

Proportional representation is ... an experiment which we 
are bound to make, because it supplies the only direct means of escape 
from the breakdown and even the bankruptcy of our electoral machine. 

The atmosphere in which the bill was considered was un- 
fortunate. Mr. Asquith's friendly letter to the Prime Minister 
was falsely rumored to be in the nature of an ultimatum 
threatening the withdrawal of Liberal support if the Government 
did not back the bill. While Arthur Henderson was explaining 
the Government's position leaving its supporters free to use their 
own judgment, one member interrupted him with a cry of "Turn 
them out"; whereupon Mr. Henderson retorted, "If they are 
going to turn us out, let them get on with the job." Tom 
Johnston, one of the Labour members, wrote in the Glasgow 
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Forward that P. R. was turned down "largely because we were 
dared by the Liberals to do other than support it." 



A Pka for Reanisidention 

H. N. Brailsford, editor of the Labour journal The New 
Leader, confirmed this impression in an editorial on May 9th 
and made a powerful plea for reconsideration. He said in part : 

The debate on P. R. failed to catch the House of Commons in its 
most philosophic mood. Questions that affect party interests rarely do. 
... It was inevitable . . . that Labour members should allow their 
minds to dwell upon the past. For many a long year our pioneers 
struggled against the odds of an electoral system which made no pro- 
vision for third parties. The Liberals met every Labour candidate with 
the bludgeon argument that he was "splitting the progressive vote/' and 
paid no heed, when they had the power, to the repeated demands of the 
Trades Union Congress for that simple though clumsy remedy of the 
Second Ballot.* They turned to P. R. in 1922 only when Mr. George 
had split their own ranks and reduced orthodox Liberalism to an 
impotent faction. Today they realize that P. R. alone can save them 
from a rapid decline. It is human that we should recall these things. 
But they are not the considerations by which a party that respects itself 
should determine its policy. ... 

P. R. has the weight of the balanced argument behind it. In- 
evitably our party (to put it frankly and plainljy) must desire the decline 
and even disappearance of Liberalism. But it would be unworthy to 
desire or will its decline or defeat by an electoral system which is a 
trick respectable only by reason of its antiquity. Democracy, if it 
rests on persuasion, and consent, must be prepared for the full expres- 
sion of diversity of opinion. The "strong government'^ argumuent rests 
on premises which justify as fully the revolutionary use of force. . . . 
Behind P. R. there is a high and difficult ideal of equity. It rejects 
every impulse of dictatorship. 

Philip Snowden, Chancellor of the Exchequer, said in a 
public address on May 16th : 

I hope that before this Parliament comes to an end we shall be able 
to submit to Parliament, and to secure support for, measures which will 
have the effect of making representative government a reality. 

British proportionalists are convinced that their recent re- 
verse is but temporary. 



* Called in this country the "elimination primary." 
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THE ELECTION OF THE PRESIDENT 

A Proposed Constitutional Amendment 

By C. G. HoAG 

Believers in proportional representation are often asked 
what bearing that reform has on our method of electing the 
President. As secretary of the P. R. League, therefore, I found 
myself driven, some years ago, to consider the question. In 
the issue of the Review for July, 1920, I published an article on 
the subject, which included the tentative draft of a proposed 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States. Having 
occasion to study the question again^ this year, I now submit 
both the article and the amendment in revised form. Though 
not concerned with proportional representation of the usual 
sort, they are concerned with the fundamental principle of that 
reform. I hope that the amendment will receive the most 
searching criticism of all who understand the importance of its 
objects. Suggestions for its improvement will be welcomed. It 
may be introduced in Congress next winter. 

Proportional representation is obviously inapplicable to the 
direct election of the President of the United States. As the 
presidential electors have been mere automata since 1796, it has 
often been suggested that they should be dispensed with 
altogether. But it is very unlikely that the necessary number 
of the smaller states, which enjoy representation in the Electoral 
College under the present system in excess of their per capita 
share, would consent to such a change in the Constitution. The 
practical question, therefore, is how the President can best be 
elected without changing the present relative power of the 
smaller states. 

From the point of view of the proportionalist the outstanding 
defect of the present system, as provided for by Article XII of 
the amendments to the Constitution, is the election of each state's 
presidential electors by state-wide general ticket or "block vote." 
This method was used in the first presidential election by only 
two states, Pennsylvania and Maryland. It was adopted by the 
other states one after another until 1836, when every state was 
using it. Its spread was not due primarily to any idea that it 
was the fairest or best method but to the desire of the leading 
party in each state to throw the state's whole electoral vote to 

^This time, as before, my chief source of information was Mr. J. 
Hampden Dougherty's scholarly book, 'The Electoral System of the United 
States," N. Y., 1906. 
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the party's candidate for President. When Virginia went over 
to the block vote in 1800 — she had previously chosen the electors 
by districts — ^she did so by a bill, introduced in the legislature 
by Madison, the preamble of which explicitly condemned the 
method. Madison declared that Virginia was driven to the 
block vote by necessity, that is, because other states were adopt- 
ing it. For the same reason Jefferson approved of the change 
for Virginia, but only "until some uniform mode of choosing a 
President and Vice-President of the United States shall be pre- 
scribed by an amendment to the Constitution." 

The argument against the block-vote method expressed by 
Benton in the Senate in December, 1823, was, as Dougherty says, 
unanswerable. Benton said: "The general-ticket system now 
existing in ten States was the offspring of policy and not of any 
disposition to give fair play to the will of the people. . . In 
New York thirty-six electors are chosen ; nineteen is a majority, 
and the candidate receiving the majority is fairly entitled to 
count nineteen votes ; but he counts in reality thirty-six, because 
the minority of seventeen is added to the majority. These 
seventeen votes belong to seventeen masses of people, of 40,000 
souls each, in all 680,000 people, whose votes are seized upon and 
taken away, and presented to whom the majority please. Ex- 
tend the calculation to the seventeen states now choosing elec- 
tors by general ticket or legislative ballot, and it will show that 
three millions of souls, a population equal to that which carried 
us through the Revolution, may have their votes taken away 
from them in the same way." 

Unanswerable also is Dougherty's own remark*, based on a 
passage in the report of a Select Committee of the House of 
Representatives in 1823 : "In the election of the governor of a 
State by the people, for example, a candidate does not count the 
unanimous vote of every county where he happens to obtain a 
majority, but the respective majorities of the several candidates 
are added to their respective minorities, and the aggregates thus 
produced are taken as the true expression of the popular will." 

But there are other objections to the block vote for electors 
besides its unfairness. By making it very likely that a few 
thousand votes in certain key states will have a great, perhaps 
a decisive, effect on the result, it offers extraordinary tempta- 
tions to corruption in those states and tends to exclude from 
"availability" for the presidency and the vice-presidency any 

« P. 293. 
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candidates, however fit, from other states. These objections are 
serious. Let us look into them further. 

In 1832 the switching of 232 voters in New Jersey from 
Jackson to Clay would have given Qay the state's eight electoral 
votes. 

In 1836 the switching of 175 voters from Harrison to Van 
Buren in Pennsylvania would have given that state's 30 electoral 
votes to Van Buren. The 43 electoral votes of Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, and Maine were controlled by less than 1300 votes. 

A change of 488 voters from Hayes to Tilden in South 
Carolina in 1876, or a change of 928 in California, would have 
g^ven Tilden a substantial majority of the electoral college and 
made him President. He had a majority of the popular votes 
as it was. 

In 1880 a switch of one per cent of the votes of New York 
from Garfield to Hancock would have given Hancock all the 
state's electoral votes and elected him President. 

In 1884 a switch of 575 votes in New York from Qeveland 
to Blaine would have given Blaine the state's 36 electoral votes 
and elected him. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the strength of the incentives 
to corruption tmder such a system. When the enormous powers 
and patronage of the Presidency are likely to depend on a few 
thousand votes in a few discernable states the temptation to 
pour money and promises of oiiice into those states is as obvious 
as it is inevitable. 

The virtual restriction of the candidates for the Presidency 
and the Vice-Presidency to doubtful states having a considerable 
number of electoral votes is also an important objection to the 
block vote. It is the rule rather than the exception for vice- 
presidential candidates to be selected mainly with a view to 
their carrying their own states. And the result has been the 
selection in many cases of men far less fit for the great office 
they might have to fill than others who have been passed over 
solely on account of their living in states where, on account of 
the block vote, popular votes would have incomparably less 
value. In a presidential election a hundred thousand votes in 
Pennsylvania ordinarily have less importance than a thousand 
votes in New York, Indiana, or Ohio. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that neither of the two leading parties has nominated a 
citizen of Pennsylvania for either the presidency or the vice- 
presidency since 1880, or that they have nominated for those 
offices in connection with the eleven presidential elections in that 
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year and since thirty citizens from New York, Indiana, and Ohio,, 
and only fourteen from all the rest of the country together. 

If the Presidential Electors exercised their personal judg- 
ment, as was intended by the framers of the Constitution, it 
would be well worth while to use for their election throughout 
the country the Hare system of P. R., dividing the larger states 
into districts for the purpose. But as no Elector since 1796 has 
been known to vote otherwise than for the party candidate for 
whose support he was elected, it is unnecessary to elect any 
Electors at all. All that is necessary is to have the voters cast 
their ballots for the President directly, with the provision that 
the presidential votes of the state— corresponding to its Presi- 
dential Electors at present — ^are to be apportioned among the 
several candidates for President voted for in the state in strict 
proportion to the number of votes cast for each. 

This simple and fair method of apportioning the presidential 
votes of each state is not new. It was included in a constitu- 
tional amendment proposed in 1877 in the House of Representa- 
tives by Levi Maish of Pennsylvania and ably supported by 
former Senator Charles R. Buckalew in the North American 
Review for March-April of the same year. 

An amendment to the Constitution designed to prescribe 
the disposition of each state's electoral votes proportionately 
instead of in a block should cover many other points also. For 
the sections of the Constitution, including the Twelfth Amend- 
ment, on the election of the President and other closely con- 
nected matters are fraught with more danger to the Republic 
than any other parts of the instrument. They prescribe, for 
reasons that have meant nothing since 1796, the election of per- 
sons as electors instead of the mere disposition of electoral votes* 
Persons may die before the popular vote is cast ; they may die 
after being elected but before they have cast their electoral votes ; 
they may fail to meet at the state capital on the day specifically 
appointed in the Constitution for the casting of their votes for 
President ; and they may vote otherwise than they have agreed 
to vote. The sections of the Constitution on the presidency are 
defective also in failing to provide for the choice of a President 
in certain possible contingencies. They are so obscure in respect 
to who has charge of the count of the electoral votes that the 
question was in dispute for nearly a century and has never been 
really settled. They g^ve nobody power to decide what con- 
stitutes "inability" on the part of the President or to determine 
when a President or an Acting President is to be supplanted oa 
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account of it. They fail to say that the President shall remain 
in office until his successor takes office. And they give nobody 
power, explicitly, to decide between conflicting claims to the 
powers and duties of the presidency.* Many of these defects and 
omissions have caused trouble, in some cases even grave danger 
of civil war, during the century and a half of our national his- 
tory.* They should therefore all be covered, if possible, by the 
next amendment concerning the presidency that is offered for 
passage. 

The following draft of an amendment is intended to cover all 
these points. 

Joiiit RMolution 

Proposing an amonAnMil to tlio ConttitntioB of tlio Unittd Stetot, aboKsli- 

ing tlio Eleetofml CoUogo mmd moldng otiior duoigo* ia fhm 

mothodl of oloctimg tlio ProddUnt and tlio Vieo-PiotidMit 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of 
each House concurring therein), that the following be proposed as 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States, which 
when ratified by three-fourths of the legislatures of the several 
states shall be valid to all intents and purposes as a part of the 
Constitution, to wit: 

Each state shall be entitled to a number of presidential 
votes and a number of vice-presidential votes equal to the whole 
number of Senators and Representatives to which it may be 
entitled in the Congress. The disposition of these votes shall be 
determined at a general election for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent, in which the electors entitled to participate shall be those 
who may be entitled to vote in the election of the state's Repre- 
sentatives in Congress.* The election for President and Vice- 

*The judicial power of the federal courts is declared in Section 2 of 
Article III to extend *'to all cases in law and equity arising under this 
Constitution;" but it is doubtful whether that is sufficient to make the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court between rival claimants for the presidency 
clear tc t!ie average citizen and the average soldier. To minimize the likeli- 
hood that there could be two rival claimants to the office of Commander- 
in-Chitf of the army — ^which might cause civil war — it seems best to make 
the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court in such a contest unmistakably clear. 

^ For a full account of these troubles and dangers the reader is referred 
to Dougherty's thorough and able book. 

^At present those entitled to vote for a state's representatives in 
Congress are those qualified to vote for ''the most numerous branch of the 
state legislature" (U. S. Constitution, Alt. I, Section 2). 
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President shall be held in a year in which Representatives and 
Senators in Congress are regularly elected* and at a time which 
the Congress shall designate, which shall be the same through- 
out the United States. Every person qualified to participate in 
an election for President and Vice-President shall be entitled to 
vote for one eligible person for President and for one eligible 
person for Vice-President ; and no person who is not eligible for 
President shall be eligible for Vice-President. The presidential 
and the vice-presidential votes of each state shall be appor- 
tioned among the eligible persons voted for in exact proportion 
to the numbers of votes cast in the state for such persons for 
President and Vice-President respectively. 

The person receiving the greatest number of the presiden- 
tial votes of all the states, including fractional parts of presiden- 
tial votes/ shall be the President, and the person receiving simi- 
larly the greatest number of vice-presidential votes shall be 
the Vice-President, provided in each case that the number of 
such presidential or vice-presidential votes received by the per- 
son having the greatest number thereof shall be more than half 
of the presidential or vice-presidential votes of all the states. 

If no person shall receive more than half of the presidential 
votes, the House of Representatives elected in the year of the 
presidential election," which shall be called together by the 
President of the United States forthwith in extraordinary ses- 
sion for this purpose, shall organize and elect a President of the 
United States from the persons not exceeding three in number 
who have received the greatest numbers of presidential votes. 
A quorum for this purpose shall consist of a member or members 
from two-thirds of the states and two-thirds of the whole num- 
ber of members. The vote shall be taken by members, not by 

^This provision is included in order to make possible the provisions 
explained in footnotes 8 and 10. 

^For example, if in Pennsylvania the Republican candidate for 
President received 1,205,826 votes, the Democratic candidate 847,235, and 
the Farmer-Labor candidate 179,2^ votes, the total vote cast for President 
in the state being 2,232,3J9, the Republican candidate would receive 
alSS ^^ ^^^ state's thirty -six presidential votes, the Democratic candidate 
aS% ^^ them, and the Farmer-Labor candidate ^^^ of them. It is 

obvious, by the way, that this method would not only assign the presidential 
votes fairly but would eliminate all ties. 

<*It IS unreasonable to have the President chosen by a House of 
Representatives many of the members of which have been defeated for 
re-election. 
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states,* and a majority of all the members shall be necessary 
to a choice. 

If no person shall receive more than half of the vice-presi- 
dential votes, the Senate a third of whose members are elected 
in the year of the presidential election,*® which shall be called 
together by the President of the United States forthwith in 
extraordinary session for this purpose, shall elect a Vice-Presi- 
dent from the persons not exceeding three in number who have 
received the greatest numbers of vice-presidential votes. A 
quorum for this purpose shall consist of two-thirds of the whole 
number of Senators, and a majority of all the members shall be 
necessary to a choice. 

The President and Vice-President shall hold office until 
their respective successors are chosen and take office. If the 
President or the Vice-President does not take office until after 
the day when his term should regularly begin, his term shall 
nevertheless be reckoned as if he had taken office on that day.** 
If the President-elect dies or resigns before taking office, or if he 
is unable to take office when his term should begin, his place 
shall be filled as if he had taken office.*' 

The Congress shall have power to provide for the filling of 
any vacancy in the presidency not provided for in this Consti- 
tution. It shall have power also to prescribe how the returns of 
presidential elections shall be made and disputes in regard there- 
to, including disputes in regard to the eligibility of candidates, 
determined, and to enact appropriate legislation for carrying 
into effect all the provisions of this amendment. 

The Supreme Court shall have power to decide forthwith 
any controversy in respect to who is President, in respect to 
when the President or Acting President becomes unable to carry 
out the powers and duties of the office, and in respect to when a 

'^This change requires little defense: Nevada and New York should 
certainly not count equally in the choice of the President by the House. 

^* This provision is made in accordance with the principle expressed in 
footnote 8. 

^^The Constitution prescribes that the President "shall hold office 
during the term of four years." As these words have been taken literally 
throughout the history of the nation, the passage in the text seems necessary 
to make it absolutely clear that in case the President takes office late, he 
should nevertheless relinquish his office at the usual time. 

^2 This contingency is not provided for either ii| the original constitti- 
thn or in the Twelfth Amendment. 
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person previously relieved of the powers and duties of the office 
on account of inability becomes again able to assume them. 



P. R. NEWS NOTES 

The Illinois Branch of the P. R. League 

ininois Demon- recently completed the largest demonstra- 

stnitioii Election tion election under P. R. with the single 

transferable vote ever held in this country. 
Twenty thousand ballots were sent out and 4,100 were returned, 
a majority from students in Middle Western universities and 
colleges and the rest from Illinois women's organizations, organ- 
ized labor groups, Chicago community associations, and miscel- 
laneous sources. The number of ballots received was nearly 
2,000 greater than last year, when the experiment was first tried. 
It was assumed that the voters were selecting a committee 
of seven members to consider the Bok peace award with a view 
to defining further the attitude of the United States towards 
international questions. Fifteen candidates of various viewpoints 
and party affiliations were placed in nomination. Those elected 
were Charles E. Hughes, Jane Addams, William H. Taft, Rob- 
ert M. La Follette, Herbert Hoover, Edward W. Bok, and Henry 
Cabot Lodge, in that order. Those defeated were Samuel 
Gompers, Carrie Chapman Catt, William J. Bryan, Oscar W. 
Underwood, William E. Borah, Eugene V. Debs, William G. 
McAdoo, and Charles G. Dawes, in that order. 

A full report of the election and analysis of the returns may 
be obtained by writing to Mrs. James M. Van Slyke, Secretary 
of the Illinois Branch of the P. R. League, 1505 East 60th Street, 
Chicago, 111. The report points out that both in party affiliation 
and in attitude on the question at issue the alignment of the 
voters as indicated by their first choices corresponded closely to 
the composition of the committee elected. It concludes, "on 
the whole the election was favorable to the Bok plan and showed 
that the Hare system was practically equivalent to a referendum 
vote." 

Valuable testimony to the importance of the 
U.S. Senate proportional principle was given by the United 

States Senate on March 1st when it voluntarily 
applied the principle (though not the method) in the election 
of the Senatorial committee to investigate the conduct oi tVxft. 
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Department of Justice under former Attorney General Daugh- 
erty. The committee elected was: 

Smith W. Brookhart, Iowa, Progressive Republican, chairman 

George H. Moses, New Hampshire, Republican 

Wesley L. Jones, Washington, Republican 

Henrj' F. Ashurst, Arizona, Democrat 

Burton K. Wheeler, Montana, Progressive Democrat 

The Conference for Progressive Political Action, 
Progressive which met in Cleveland July 4th and 5th, set a 
Conventioii new precedent in presidential nominating meth- 
ods by adopting the rule: 

If there is no choice for an office after two ballots, a single 
preferential ballot shall be taken to determine the choice of the majority. 

This rule would have saved the Democratic convention just 
one hundred of its 103 ballots and would have determined the 
real majority choice of the convention much more certainly than 
the method of exhaustion actually followed. 

As it happened, the progressives did not have to use their 
rule. Senator LaFollette was nominated for President without 
opposition and it was decided to leave the selection of his running 
mate to a representative committee. If a preferential ballot 
had been taken, the single transferable vote method in its best 
form would have been used. 

The national convention of the Socialist 

Socialist Party Party, which met in Cleveland just after the 

progressive convention, adopted the follow- 
ing resolution: 

In order to insure just representation for all the people in their 
legislative bodies we favor for the election of all such bodies a system 
of proportional representation which shall give to every group of like- 
minded voters substantially the same share of the members elected that 
it has of the votes cast. 

The "Reform" Government of New Zealand 
New Zealand has introduced a bill to apply P. R. to the elec- 
tion of the Auckland, Wellington, Christchurch, 
and Dunedin members of the House of Representatives. Eighteen 
members out of a total of 80 are affected. As both the opposition 
parties. Liberal and Labor, are pledged to P. R., there is hope 
that the bill may pass. 
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WHAT P. R. IS 

The P. R. League believes that proportional representation with the single 
transferable vote, otherwise known as the Hare system, is the most suitable 
method for the election of representative bodies. This method is already in 
use for important elections in many parts of the world, notably in the parlia- 
mentary and municipal elections of the Irish Free State. It is used in Qeve- 
land, Winnipec:, Calgary, and a number of other American cities. 

*T. R.," as it is usually called, gives every group of like-minded voters 
the share of the members elected that it has of the votes cast. 

It does this 

(1) by giving every voter a single vote in a district electing several mem- 
bers, so that each member is elected by a separate group of the district's voters^ 
and 

(2) by giving the voter a chance to express alternative choices, so that his 
vote will not be wasted on a candidate who does not need it or cannot use it. 

No primaries are needed. Nominations are made by petition. 

The voter casts his ballot by putting the figure 1 opposite his first choice, 
the figure 2 opposite his second, the figure 3 opposite his third, and so on for 
as many choices as he cares to express. 

For the P. R. count all the ballots are brought together to a central count- 
ing place. The count is a succession of simple steps which do with the ballots 
exactly what the voters would do with their votes if they could know how 
others were voting. 

Imagine 600 people gathered in a park to elect five representatives. The 
candidates raise their banners and the voters vote by grouping themselves about 
their favorites in person. 

Each voter goes at first to the banner of the candidate he likes most of all. 

Then someone discovers that 101 votes are enough to insure election. 
However the voters may eventually arrange themselves, there is no way in 
which more than five candidates can get as many as 101 each out of a total of 
600. If 110 have gathered about one candidate's banner, nine of them move 
on to help other favorites who are not yet sure of election. 

When all the voters have grouped themselves about candidates who 
actually need their support, the smallest group breaks up: rather than waste 
their votes, they support others who have a chance of election. 

Then other groups break up one by one for the same reason. Each group 
stays together as long as there is a possibility of gaining from smaller groups, 
but when it is the smallest one left each member of it goes to help the candidate 
he likes best among those still in the running who need more votes. This 
process of gradual elimination continues until there are only six groups left, 
when the smallest of the six concedes the election to the other five. 

In this way the greatest possible number of voters have a real share in 
the choice. 

Exactly what the voters would do in person in such a case, the P. R. 
count does with their ballots. The figures on the ballots are sufficient direc- 
tions for the necessary transfers. 

For a detailed description and illustrative election see the P. R. League's 
Leaflet No. 5 (or No. 11, which contains suggestions for conducting demon- 
stration elections). 



PUNCH, P. IL. AND PEACE 

A lyrical comment on Ike pacifjring 
influence of P. R. in Ireland, where it has 
given satisfactory representation to all 
important factions in every dbtrict in- 
stead of dividing the voters of each con- 
stituency into winners and losers, as the 
system used to do. 



^Ye'd wonder whaf s wrong wid the 
nation I 
The way the elections was done 
Was proportional reprisintation— 
An' in consiquince iversrwan won." 

''Punch,'' Sept 12, 1923 
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CINCINNATI TO VOTE ON P. R. 

On November 4th Cincinnati will vote on the adoption of the 
city manager plan with proportional representation for the elec- 
tion of the council. The proposal is in the form of an amendment 
to the city charter. If it is adopted, the council will be reduced 
from 32 members to 9 and elected on a non-partisan ballot from 
the city at large. 

Like the amendment which gave P. R. and the manager plan 
to Cleveland in 1921, it was initiated by petition. Over twenty- 
two thousand signatures, nine thousand more than were needed 
under the home rule provisions of the Ohio constitution, were 
secured in about four weeks solely by volunteer effort. 

A City Charter Committee organized to push the amendment 
is at work, with headquarters on the main floor of the Fourth 
National Bank Building. The bulk of the organization work is 
being done by women under the direction of Miss Emily R. 
Kneubuhl. Every ward has a woman chairman and some wards 
have a woman captain for every precinct. The Cincinnati Post 
is aiding with a vigorous editorial campaign and the Enquirer 
and Tribune with generous reports. Only one paper is opposed. 

The P. R. League's field secretary, Walter J. Millard, 
whose home is near Cincinnati, has been engaged to help in the 
campaign. He reports that "the tide of sentiment in favor of 
change is fully as strong as it was in Cleveland and the work 
of organizing that sentiment is much more thorough-going and 
systematic." 

The purpose of the proposed amendment, which puts the 
responsibility for the entire city government on a representative 
council, is thus explained by Henry Bentley, Chairman of the 
Charter Committee, in the Cincinnati Cmnniercial Tribune for 
July 20, 1924 : 

"When a movement of any kind for civic welfare is organ- 
ized the most important factor in its success is the selection of 
persons representing the different interests in the community. 
No one would think of attempting to select all the representatives 
from one group alone. All groups are given representation so 
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that the interest and support of all groups can be enlisted. Take 
the Cincinnati Community Chest and Council of Social Agencies 
for example. There are upon its board representatives of Repub- 
lican and Democrat, rich and poor, Jew and Gentile, Catholic and 
Protestant, banker and labor leader, doctor and lawyer. Fac- 
tional fights have not resulted from this broad representation. 
On the contrary, factional diflFerences have been forgotten in the 
formulation and planning of a real community project. Policies 
have been determined by the majority, but the minority has had 
its spokesmen and has exercised its proportionate influence in 
determining these policies. The whole-hearted support of the 
community has been given to the Community Chest and Council 
of Social Agencies because it has represented not one class or 
one creed, but all the different groups in Cincinnati. Propor- 
tional representation seeks to make this same power for unified 
action available in the political field." 



WILL THE PRESIDENT BE THE PEOPLE'S CHOICE? 

How the Principle of P. R. Would Hdp 

Note. — The following article is but slightly changed from one recently 
furnished by the League's office to a number of periodicals and printed by 
several of them. 

There is no assurance, in fact there is hardly a probability, 
that the American people will get what they want in this year's 
presidential election. Our outworn electoral machinery makes 
the whole thing pretty much of a gamble. 

In most states the voter will be able to choose among at 
least the three principal contenders, but everyone knows that 
unless he chooses the most popular one in his particular state 
his vote will have no effect on the result. A person who votes 
for Davis in Pennsylvania or for Coolidge in Wisconsin or for 
LaFollette in South Carolina will be giving only a sort of straw 
vote, nothing more. He cannot join with voters in other states 
to elect presidential electors for his candidate. 

This is because the Constitution, in setting up the device of a 
presidential electoral college, gives each state the right to choose 
its electors "in such manner as the Legislature thereof may 
direct." Each state has chosen to use that right for the benefit 
of its own dominant party and has decreed that all of its electors 
shall be chosen by plurality vote from the state at large. So a 
vote for LaFollette will pr6ba\Ay couivX. Vcv Mmwesota but not in 
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Maine, a vote for Coolidge in Vermont but not in Alabama, and a 
vote for Davis in Louisiana but not in North Dakota. 

In Nevr York a mere handful of voters may determine the 
fate of 45 votes in the electoral college. In fact in 1884 a switch 
of only 575 votes in that state would have elected James G. 
Blaine president instead of Grover Qeveland. 

If the division in the electoral college looks anything like 
the division in the country, it will be sheer good luck. A candi- 
date without a popular majority may win a majority in the elec- 
toral college, as Wilson did in 1912. And a candidate with a 
popular majority may fail to win a majority in the electoral 
college, as Tilden did in 1876. 

If no candidate wins a majority in the electoral college, as 
now seems possible, the procedure prescribed by the Twelfth 
Amendment to the Constitution makes the likelihood of a proper 
result still less. The House of Representatives — not the new one 
but the House elected two years ago before most people had any 
idea that Coolidge or LaFollette or Davis would be running for 
President — must choose, if it can, one of these three. 

The vote must be taken by states, each state's delegation 
having one vote. Nevada's lone Congressman will have the 
same voting power as New York's forty-three, although the 
population of New York is more than 130 times that of Nevada. 

Moreover, the state delegations, which cast the votes, are 
not themselves accurately representative of the states' voters 
even as the voters were in 1922. Rhode Island, for example, has 
two Republican Representatives and only one Democratic though 
the Democrats cast a majority of the state's congressional votes : 
the Republican minority's votes were so distributed as to carry 
two of the state's three districts. 

Finally, if the House is deadlocked and cannot secure a 
majority vote by March 4th none of the candidates voted for 
by the people for President can be elected. In that case the 
Vice-President will become President. And the Vice-President 
will be the choice of the present Senate, some of it elected as 
much as six years ago, between the two candidates for Vice- 
President who receive the most electoral votes — not necessarily 
the two who receive the most popular votes. And in the Senate 
also the votes of New York are worth only as much as those of 
Nevada. 

The chances of a fair result are not encouraging. What 
ought to be done about it? 

In the first place, if the electoral college is to be kept, the 
electoral votes of each state should be divided in the proper 
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proportions among all the candidates. If one of the candidates 
receives a little over a third of the votes in New York State, for 
example, and the two others a little under a third each, the first 
candidate should receive a little over 15 of the state's electoral 
votes instead of all 45, and each of the others a little under 15. 
That would at least make everyone's vote count, even though it 
would not, unless the distribution of the electoral votes to states 
were also made proportional, make all votes of equal value. 

In the second place, if the House of Representatives is to 
decide in case there is no electoral majority, it should be the 
House elected at the same time as the presidential election, not 
the one elected two years earlier. It may not be objectionable 
to have the chief executive chosen by the representatives of the 
people — England, France, and other countries do it with apparent 
satisfaction — but the representatives who do the choosing should 
certainly not include any who have just been defeated. 

Further, the representatives should be free to vote as indi- 
viduals, not as state delegations with one vote per state. 

And they should themselves be chosen, as the parliaments 
of the Irish Free State, Belgium, the Netherlands, Germany, 
Switzerland, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia, Poland, 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Lithuania, Esthonia, Latvia, Finland, 
and some other countries are already, by a system of propor- 
tional representation which will make them properly repre- 
sentative of all the people. If North Carolina, for example, con- 
tinues to vote three-fifths Democratic and two-fifths Republican, 
as it has consistently for a number of years, it should elect six 
Democrats and four Republicans, not ten Democrats. Otherwise 
there is no guarantee that in choosing a President or in deciding 
any other important matter the House will give satisfaction to 
the people. A true popular majority is composed partly, sometimes 
largely, of local minorities. If those local minorities are unrepre- 
sented, the majority will not be able to register its full strength 
and may be outvoted. 

Finally, the House should be allowed to change its pro- 
cedure in voting for President so that it will be sure to reach 
a decision. 

There are other changes which could be made with profit, 
but these at least are essential unless their place is to be taken 
by others still more sweeping. Some of them would require 
constitutional amendment, at present a formidable procedure, 
hut the Constitution has been amended nineteen times already 
•^nijcf for so good a purpose \t can vieVWi^ ^tsv^xvAfc^ ^-^wv. 
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THE YEAR'S ELECTIONS ABROAD' 

France' 

Like the previous elections in 1919, the French parliamentary 

elections of May 11th proved a complete travesty on electoral 

justice. The results for the whole of France and Corsica' were 

as follows: 

Seats in Percentage 

Seats Proportion Percentage of Seats 

Party Votes* Won to Votes of Votes Won 
National Bloc and Con- 

servativesP 3,518,834 229 224.6+ 39.5+ 40.3+ 

Republicans of the Left 

and National Radicals* 1,020,229 47 65.1+ 11.5— 8.3— 
Bloc of the Left (Radi- 
cals and Socialists) T.... 3,394,416 266 216.7— 38.1+ 46.8+ 

Communists 875,812 26 55.9+ 9.8+ 4.6— 

Miscellaneous 89,235 5.7— 1.0+ 

Totals 8,898,526 568 568 100 100 

^ Instructive articles on the German and French elections by Walter 
James Shepherd of Washington University and Walter R. Sharp of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin will be found in the American Political Science Review 
for August. 

2 Most of our information about the French elections is taken from 
''Elections Legislatives du 11 Mai 1924" by Georges Lachapelle, Secretary of 
the French Republican Committee for P« R., published by Georges Roustan, 5» 
Quai Voltaire, Paris VII«. In this book M. Lachapelle analyzes the elections 
and sets forth the official figures for every district. He also recalls France's 
unsatisfactory experience with the single-member district system and describes 
and comments on several proposals for electoral reform, including P. R. with 
the single transferable vote as advocated by proportionalists in Britain and 
America. 

' The figures for the 16 seats assigned to Algeria and the colonies are not 
included because the contests for them were ccHiducted on different! issues and 
under different conditions. 

^The average vote of the candidates on a list is considered the vote of 
the list. Since some voters did not vote for the full number to be elected, 
the] total vote of all lists given below is slightly less than the total number of 
voters who cast valid ballots — ^9,038,317. 

^ The National Bloc, which formed the basis of the Poincar^ government, 
was divided in most districts for this election into two or more parties pre- 
senting separate lists. With these parties are classified also the Conservatives 
and Royalists, constant supporters of the Poincare government, whose lists 
polled a total of 328,003 votes. 

*A group of loosely organized parties of essentially similar policies be- 
tween those of the National Bloc and the Bloc of the Left Some of their 
deputies have supported both the Poincar^ and the Herriot governments. 

^ In a great many districts the Radicals, Republican Socialists, Unified 
Socialists, and sometimes the more moderate of the Communists presented 
combined lists, usually under the heading Cartel des GaucKt^« H^^osx^ ^^dr. 
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"As party strength stood in the old Chamber just before 
its final adjournment in April, the National Bloc (counting 
Monarchists and Catholic Conservatives) could muster a maxi- 
mum of about 370 votes ; the Left Bloc, from 150 to 175," with 
thirteen Communists on the outside, at the extreme left. . . 
The National Bloc lost about one-thirtieth of its popular vote of 
1919, but one-third of its deputies, while the Left Bloc increased 
its popular strength over 1919 by one-thirtieth, thereby gaining 
a one-third larger representation in the chamber/** 

These figures are themselves sufficient evidence that the 
French election law does not deserve the name proportional 
representation, which has often been erroneously applied to it^* 
on account of its provisions for minority representation under 
certain restricted conditions. Its true nature was properly de- 
scribed by ex-Premier Poincare in a signed article in the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger of June 16th : "Before the war ... a 
Deputy was elected by a majority vote in each ward or district, 
but since, according to this system, the minority was liable to 
be insufficiently represented, a rather strong move in favor of 
proportional representation was set afoot in 1912, when I was 
already Premier. At my request the Chamber voted this reform, 
but the Senate defeated it. In 1919, in hopes of obtaining an 
agreement in both assemblies, a transactional, hybridous, equiv- 
ocal system was devised, which this time, for lack of anything 
better, was upheld, although by reason of its complications and 
obscurences it confused and disconcerted a multitude of electors." 

The present law is a compromise between supporters of 
the block vote (plurality election in multi-member districts) and 
supporters of P. R., entered into in 1919 to rid the country of 
the single-member district system. It gives first place to the 
principle of the block vote. Candidates who are voted for by 
more than half the voters in any district are all declared elected 
before any attention is given to minorities. In the 1919 elections 
the conservative parties of the National Bloc presented combined 
lists and thus succeeded in many a district in polling a majority 

Socialists were strongest, however, they frequently presented lists of their 
own. These separate Socialist lists polled a total of 749,647 votes. 

^The oscillations were due largely to the group classified in the table 
as ''Republicans of the Left and National Radicals." 

• The quotation is from Walter R. Sharpc's article referred to in foot- 
note 1. 

10 An editorial in the Philadelphia Public Ledger for May 22nd, for ex- 
ample, gave string instances of unfairness produced in the French elections 
"by the system of proportional representation" and thus used the strongest 
ind of evidence of the need ol P. B.. ^ls mv ^t^mtx*. ^«mi«i ii. 
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vote and winning all the seats. This year, with only a slight 
shift in the vote, it was the Bloc of the Left which profited by the 
"premium to the absolute majority." In the Department of the 
Rhone, for example, the Radicals and Socialists presented a com- 
bined list headed by Premier Herriot and won all the Depart- 
ment's 13 seats with 57 per cent of its votes.^^ In some districts 
the conservatives repeated their block victories of 1919, but in 
others there was a complete overturn. 

In case no candidate polls a majority vote (or in case there 
are seats remaining after all majority candidates have been 
elected), the French law applies a defective system of propor- 
tional representation heavily weighted in favor of the largest 
party. A quota {quotient electorate) is determined by dividing the 
number of places to be filled into the number of valid ballots cast 
in the district. Every list is assigned as many seats as its vote 
contains full quotas.^' If there are any seats left, they are all 
given to the list with the largest vote. This "premium to the 
relative majority" may cause very unfair results. In the elec- 
tion of seven deputies for the Department of the Somme, for 
example, one conservative list polled just under two sevenths of 
the votes, another just under three sevenths, and the Left Bloc 
and the Communists each just under one seventh, a few votes 
going to a fifth list. The fair assignment would obviously have 
been 2, 3, 1, and 1. But the actual assignment was one seat to 
the first conservative list and two to the second for full quotas 
and four more to the second conservative list as a premium to 
the relative majority. Thus a list with less than three sevenths 
of the votes won six of the seven seats.^' 

In only 8 small districts^* out of 97, with a total of 3Q depu- 
ties out of 568, were the results truly proportional. Even in 
these districts the two premiums had unfortunate eflFects. For 
just as in the other districts the possibility of winning one or the 
other promoted unnatural coalitions. The presence of more or 
less discordant elements on the same list tended to prevent clear- 

^^ If the Radicals and Socialists had presented separate lists they could 
not have elected more than eight, even if they had won the "premium to the 
relative majority" mentioned below. 

^2 Special rules cover the case where some candidates have already been 
elected by majority and there are fewer seats left than there are full quotas. 

^> In the fourth sector of Paris four extra seats were presented as a 
premium to the Communists. In most districts the G>mmunists failed to 
secure any representation at all. 

i*The Departments of Aude, C6te-d*0r, Creuse, Gers, Haute-Mame. 
Lot-et-Garonne, Mayenne, and Vauduse. M. Lachapelle lists two others which, 
according to the official figures, should not be included. 
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cut statements of policy by the candidates and an unmistakable 
expression of opinion by the voters. A former cabinet minister, 
when asked for a statement of his platform, stated that re- 
election was the only issue in this campaign. 

But the French system of election has other grave defects 
besides its unfairness to parties. Its method of selecting the 
particular candidates to fill the seats won by each party is proba- 
bly the worst used anywhere in connection with a party list sys- 
tem of election. It gives every voter as many votes for candi- 
dates as there are seats to be filled and elects those particular 
candidates on each list who have most personal votes. The aver- 
age voter gives one vote to every candidate on his party's list, 
because he cannot give his full support to his party in any other 
way." Therefore the relatively few who cut some of their 
party's candidates or divide their votes among different parties 
are the only ones who put one i candidate on a list ahead of an- 
other. As a result small groups of voters wield an influence out 
of all proportion to their numbers, and the rank and file of the 
voters may be deprived of their most trusted leaders. Andre 
Tardieu was defeated not by any failure of his list in the Depart- 
ment of Seine-et-Oise to win a place for him, but probably be- 
cause its candidates were arranged in alphabetical order." Six 
less known deputies whose names appeared ahead of Tardieu's 
on the same list received from^lj4 to 2j/$ per cent more of the 
party's votes and were re-elected. 

The French method of selecting successful candidates is par- 
ticularly bad when two or more parties combine in the hope of 
winning one of the coveted "premiums," for it gives no assurance 
that the different elements in the coalition will be properly rep- 
resented. In the Department of the Aisne, for example, the Left 
Bloc won two seats. Both went to the Radicals. Every candi- 
date on the list received between 35,000 and 36,000 votes and the 
leading Socialist candidate was defeated for re-election by ex- 
actly 38. In the fourth sector of Paris the Radicals were simi- 
larly excluded. Five members of various Socialist organiza- 
tions were elected, the first of them having a lead over the fifth 
Radical of only about four per cent. On the same list the well- 
known Socialist leader Jean Longuet was among those defeated. 

The French system of election seems specially designed to 
make the political life of a deputy insecure. If his list survives 

1* The vote of each list for the assignment to parties is the average vote 
of its candidates. 

^« The nominators oi each \\st tovAd tVvoo^ \3aftv: own order. 
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the violent fluctuations caused by the two premiums to the major- 
ity» he is still likely to be nosed out by any candidate on his owti 
list through the accident or design of a handful of voters. No 
less than 176 deputies seeking re-election were defeated.^^ 

It is hardly surprising, therefore, that on August 22nd the 
French Senate voted to repeal the existing law and revert to 
single-member districts. The Chamber, so far as we know, has 
not yet taken action. It is only to be regretted that the step 
contemplated is not forward to a genuine system of P. R. instead 
of backward to a system which has now been discarded by every 
important European nation except Great Britain, Spain, Greece, 
and Turkey." 



In the German Reichstag elections of May 4th a distortion 
of the voters' wishes even much smaller than that of the French 
elections might have changed recent history greatly. But the 
German system of proportional representation, although it does 
not give the voter the freedom of choice in regard to individual 
candidates that the best proportional system gives him, gives to 
all the parties — ^that is, to all that poll any considerable number 
of votes — representation accurately proportional to their voting 
strength. Every distinct point of view is therefore free to pre- 
sent its own list and declare its policies without compromise 
and the result is a very faithful reflection of the nation's wishes 
on the major issues of the campaign. 

In the campaign of last May the major issues were the ac- 
ceptance of the experts' report on reparations and the retention 
of the Republic. Acceptance of the report was favored by the 
government parties — the People's Party, the Center (Catholic), 
and the Democratic Party — and also by the Social Democrats 
and the Bavarian People's Party (Catholic).^* It was vigorously 
opposed by the Traditional Party {Deutschvolkische Parteiy^ on 

^7 Eighteen of them by non-deputies placed lower in order of nomination 
on the same list. Fourteen of these 18 were defeated by less than 5% of the 
party average, 4 by less than 1%. 

18 We do not have recent information about Hungary, which adopted 
P. R. just previous to the Bela Kun communist revolution. All the other 
European countries of any size except Russia, France, and Italy are, accord- 
ing to latest information available, using various systems of proportional 
representation. 

^* The Bavarian People's Party did not make the expert's report a cam- 
paign issue, but was generally supposed to be favorable, which proved to be 
the case. 

20 The party of General Ludendorff, generally translated "Freedom 
Party" from its longer title Deutschvolkische freie Porteu 
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the extreme right and the Communists on the extreme left and 
less vigorously by the Nationaliists'^ on the right. The Republic 
was opposed by the monarchist Traditionalists, Nationalists, and 
People's Party'* on the right and by the Communists on the left, 
but was supported by the center parties. 

It was known before the election that Germany's difficulties 
with France were causing wholesale desertions from the moder- 
ate middle parties to the ranks of the imperialists on the one 
hand and to those of the communists on the other. The election 
reflected these changes accurately, but did not exaggerate them 
as a majority election might have done. The vote showed a small 
majority of the voters still in favor of a conciliatory attitude 
toward their former enemies and a still smaller one behind the 
Republic. Thanks to P. R. both these majorities are represented 
by majorities in the new Reichstag. 

The parties mentioned above as favorable to the experts' 
report elected 253 members out of 472. The anti-Republican 
parties elected 234 members, just short of a majority.** A Berlin 
dispatch printed in the New York Times of May 17th gives the 
approximate votes and the exact numbers of seats won by the 
several parties as follows : 

Parties^* Votes Members Elected 

Traditionalists 1,920,0002» 32 

Nationalists 5,800,000 96 

People's Party" 2,640,000 44 

Bavarian People's Party 960,000" 16 

Center" 3,900,000 65 

Democrats" 1,680,000«» 28 

Social Democrats 6,000,000 100 

Commmiists 3,740,000 62 

Bavarian Farmers' League 684,000 10 

National Liberal Union 600,000«» 10 

German Social Party 338,000 4 

Hanover Party 319,000 5 

Other parties 406,000 

^^ After the election some of the Nationalists voted for the constitu- 
tional amendment on railroads made necessary by the London agreement, but 
only because they did not wish to precipitate a new election by refusing the 
majority the necessary two-thirds. 

*2 The People's Party, as a part of the government coalition in a parlia- 
ment in which monarchists were always in a decided minority, has been tem- 
porarily inactive in its opposition to the Republic. 

"These anti-Republican parties were, however, antagonistic to each 
cthen in their proposed substitutes for a Republic, comprising as they did the 
communists oa the one hand and the monarchists on the other. 

** Arranged from right to left except for the minor parties listed below 
^1^ Communists. 
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It will be seen that, except for the small parties listed below 
the Communists, some of which became subject to special re- 
strictions, each party elected one member for every 60,000 of its 
votes. This is actually the basis on which seats are assigned to 
parties by law, first in each district, then in groups of districts 
on the basis of unused remainders, and finally in the country as a 
whole. 

The vote was close enough for a less accurate method of 
distributing the seats to the parties to have made an extremist 
victory entirely possible. Such a victory would have strength- 
ened the extremists in the French elections which followed and, 
whether for better or for worse, made a profound change in the 
problems of post-war adjustment. 

South Africa 

In the South African elections of June 17th the Prime Min- 
ister, General Smuts, lost his seat in Parliament because he failed 
to poll a plurality vote in the particular constituency which he 
contested. His defeat was regretted by all parties, and one of 
the Premier's successful followers resigned his seat in order to 
remedy in this particular case the shortcomings of the old elec- 
tion system still used in South Africa as it is in the United States. 
With P. R. in multi-member districts General Smuts, the popular 
leader of an important minority, could not have been defeated. 

The South African party lost its majority and has been 
succeeded by a coalition of the Nationalist and Labor parties, 
neither of which has a majority by itself. It is understood that 
neither of the coalition parties will press its more extreme de- 
mands: both will be satisfied for the present with a program 
on which they can agree. 

Adherents of the two-party system frequently object to 
P. R. because they, fear it would give no one party a command- 
ing majority. It is becoming increasingly evident that under 
modern conditions the problem of government without a major- 
ity party must be met regardless of election systems.^^ Great 

2»The Tim^j dispatch gives these figures as approximately 1,900,000, 
946,000, 1,650,000, and 574,000 respectively. The figures here substituted are 
the smallest possible under the German law for the numbers of members 
elected. 

^•The three government parties elected 137 members out of 472. As 
before the election they remain in power by sufferance of the Social Demo- 
crats and restrict themselves largely to such measures as have the latter's 
approval. 

*^ Sec the article on this subject in the P. R, Review for July, 1923, and 
J. H. Humphreys' excellent booklet on Practical Aspects of Electoral Reform. 
Copies of the latter may be obtained from the P. R. League at 35 cents each 
postpaid. 
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Britain and the United States (in fact if not in name) are faced 
with it already. It is simply a question whether the various 
minorities which insist on separate political expression shall be 
represented fairly or unfairly. 



CANADIAN P. R. ELECTIONS 

Note. — ^We present the following information about the last P. R. elec- 
tions in Canada as significant even though somewhat belated. 



Calgary 

On the 12th of last December Calgary held its seventh anntial 
P. R. election for members of the city council. City Clerk J. M. 
Miller writes that "there are very few comments in the Calgary 
newspapers now, as the proportional representation system of 
election has been in vogue in Calgary for practically seven years. 
Any antagonistic comments which appeared in the newspapers 
in the earlier years of this system have entirely disappeared, and 
during the last three or four years all comments have been favor- 
able, indicating the satisfaction which this system now gives." 
The percentage of invalid and blank ballots was 2.4 (271 out 
of a total of 11,093), which is smaller than in any previous Cal- 
gary election on record, either under P. R. or with the plurality 
system. Under P. R. the invalid vote has been steadily decreas- 
ing since the second election, and the total vote, which showed a 
slight drop this year, has on the whole been steadily increasing 
until now it is nearly two and a half times what it was in 1916, 
the year of the last plurality election.^ 



Edmonton 

Two days before Calgary's seventh P. R. election the neigh- 
boring city of Edmonton used P. R. for the first time in the elec- 
tion of its council and public school trustees. The P. R. election 
of the council was made subject to a special provision that at 
least two aldermen out of six should be elected from the South 
Side. As a result of this restriction, which was made necessary 
by an agreement entered into with Strathcona at the time that 
city was annexed, one alderman was chosen who would otherwise 
have been defeated. The result sheet shows that P. R. would 
automatically have given the South Side a representative, even 

'Figures dating back to 1912 will be found in the P. R, Review for 
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though the voters generally preferred to disregard geographical 
considerations in the expression of their preferences. 

Winnipeg 

Winnipeg held its fourth P. R. election for members of its 
•council and school board on November 23rd. On November 26th 
Ronald Hooper, formerly honorary secretary of the P. R. Society 
of Canada, wrote in the Winnipeg Tribune, of which he is now 
an editor : "During the years when the writer was actively con- 
nected with the proportional representation movement he was 
privileged to witness many election counts, both under the old 
hit-or-miss system of election and under the modern scientific 
P. R. system ; but he has yet to see one that will compare either 
in efficiency or accuracy with the count that is now nearing com- 
pletion at the Winnipeg city hall." 

Regina 

Regina's third P. R. election was held on December 10th. 
The voters of the city were evidently well satisfied with the 
results of former P. R. elections, for the high school, public 
school, and separate school trustees and the mayor* were all 
re-elected by acclamation and four of the five aldermen whose 
places became vacant were re-elected. 

In spite of the fact that only aldermen were to be voted for, 
there was much iiiterest in the election. Next to the largest 
vote in the history of the city was polled, the only larger vote 
being that in the first P. R. election two years before, which ex- 
ceeded this one by eleven votes. According to the Regina 
Morning Leader of December 12th "a big crowd of citizens, in- 
cluding the candidates, packed the city council chamber all after- 
noon watching the counting of the ballots." 

As in the 1922 election, the count was satisfactorily con- 
ducted by high school students who had had no previous ex- 
perience. 

The percentage of invalid ballots was 3.4 (156 out of a total 
of 4,292), which is slightly smaller than the percentages for the 
two preceding P. R. elections and at least the last two plurality 
elections before the adoption of P. R. 

SaskatiNm 

Saskatoon also held its third P. R. election on December 
10th. Each voter received four P. R. ballots — for aldermen, pub- 

*As in other P. R. cities in Canada the mayor ii elected by the single 
transferable vote applied as a majority system. 
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lie school trustees, separate school trustees, and hospital board 
governors, and a similar ballot for mayor.^ A proposal to abolish 
P. R. was defeated at the polls on the same day. 

TWO YEARS OF P. It-MANAGER GOVERNMENT IN 

WEST HARTFORD 

Readers of the Review will remember that the Republican 
majority in the last session of the Connecticut legislature passed 
a law prohibiting the use of P. R. by any municipality in the state, 
thus preventing the adoption of a recommendation for P. R. 
by the charter commission of Bridgeport and discontinuing the 
use of P. R. in West Hartford against vigorous local protest. 
The Republicans of West Hartford in caucus recently punished 
their two state representatives for their failure to champion the 
town's interests in this matter by refusing them the usual cour- 
tesy of election to the state Republican convention. 

Some idea of the reasons for the popularity of P. R. in West 
Hartford may be gained from the following report, published last 
year by the West Hartford Chamber of Commerce, of achieve- 
ments of the town government in two years under a council 
elected by P. R. and a town manager elected and supervised by 
the P. R. Council. 

"Education. High school building contract let and con- 
struction started on the site purchased in 1917. Junior High 
School system officially recommended in 1914 put into actual 
operation. Whiting Lane and Elmwood schools, providing addi- 
tional accommodations for 800 pupils, built and financed. 
Twenty-two additional teachers employed. Teachers' average 
salary increased over $100 per year. 

"Child Welfare. Juvenile Commission created and helpful 
supervision provided for a considerable number of boys that 
were becoming delinquent. 

"Highways. Effective and economical snow plow service 
inaugurated. Farmington Avenue west properly surfaced after 
eight years of neglect, controversy, and delay. Continuous 
repair system adopted and highways put in better condition than 
ever before known in this or adjoining towns. Over 28,000 
feet of street asphalted or macadamized. Over 36,000 feet of 
new sidewalk built. 

"Police. Systematic night patrol of entire town by auto- 
mobile instituted. Force of only three increased to eight regular 
and twelve supernumerary policemen. 

"Sewers. Over 17,000 feet of sanitary sewer constructed. 
Over 9,000 feet of storm sewet bm\\- 
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^'Finance. Proposed re-assessment for wiping out the 
Center Sewer System deficit avoided by constitution of a trunk 
line service charge. Over $30,000 recovered on this account to 
<late. Over $114,000 of current income expended for permanent 
improvements. Four hundred fifty thousand dollars of floating 
debt either paid off or refunded to save more than $8,000 in inter- 
est charges per year. Total debt kept below the legal limit of 
5% on the grand list exclusive of insurance and bank stocks 
locally owned. Tax rate reduced from 18 to 15j4 mills with real 
estate assessments alleged by State tax commissioner to be only 
62^% of actual fair value." 

CHARLES ZUEBLIN 

Charles Zueblin, the well-known lecturer and apostle of 
internationalism and social justice, died at Geneva, Switzerland, 
on September 15th. Among the causes which his passion for 
democracy led him to espouse was proportional representation. 
He has been a member of the council of the P. R. League for 
more than ten years. 

THE LEAGUE'S AFFAIRS 
Annual Meeting and Dinner 

The annual meeting and dinner of the P. R. League will be 
held at the Twentieth Century Club, 3 Joy Street, Boston, on 
Wednesday, November 12th, at 6 p. m. Walter J. Millard, the 
League's field secretary, will probably be on hand to describe 
the P. R. campaign in Cincinnati. Mayor Townes and Mayo 
Fesler will tell of the practical effect of P. R. in Cleveland. 
Others will speak of the campaigns in Boston and other cities. 
Reservations may be made for the dinner by sending $1.50 to 
George H. McCaffrey, 501 Barristers Hall, Boston, the Chairman 
of the Metropolitan P. R. Committee, who are kindly acting as 
hosts to the League. Everyone, whether a member of the 
League or not, is cordially invited to attend. Those who are 
not able to attend the dinner are welcome to attend the brief 
meeting for the election of Trustees and other business in the 
Town Room at the close of the dinner and to hear the addresses 
which will follow. 

Members of the P. R. League and their friends are invited 
to attend the sessions of the National Municipal League in 
Cambridge and Boston, November 10-12. For further informa- 
tion apply to H. W. Dodds, 261 Broadway, New* York CitY- 
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The officers of the P. R. League wish to express to its mem- 
bers their appreciation of the generous support they have re- 
ceived for the League's work during the year. We still need, 
however, about $2,000 to enable us to carry on until the first of 
the year without a deficit. We shall appreciate it therefore if 
those who have not yet contributed will do so and those who* 
have will make what additional contribution they can afford at 
this time. 



IMPORTANT ARTICLES RELATING TO P. R. 

Clevdand 

"The Cleveland Experiment," by W. M. Tugman, special 
political writer for the Cleveland Plain Dealer, National Municipal 
Reznew, 261 Broadway, New York City, May, 1924. A survey of 
the first months of P. R. council and manager government in 
Cleveland. "Proportional representation," in Mr. Tugman's opin- 
ion, "may be said to have accomplished already at least a part of 
its purpose. It has produced a more representative and there- 
fore, theoretically, a more responsive body. It has brought new 
blood into the council. It has raised the average of councilmanic 
ability. . . There are certain developments which are ex- 
tremely encouraging: 1. Greater public interest in councilmanic 
activities than in many years. . . 2. The most comprehensive 
and aspiring legislative program in years." 

"The City Manager Plan and Proportional Representation," 
by Chester C. Maxey, Associate Professor of Political Science at 
Western Reserve Uniyersity,C\eve\2ind,lVestem Reserve University 
Bulletin, July, 1924. A critical survey of the operation of P. R. 
in connection with manager plan government in American cities, 
particularly Cleveland. Professor Maxey shows that certain ill- 
considered predictions with regard to P. R. have proved over- 
enthusiastic but presents strong confirmation of the principal 
claims made by the P. R. League. See back cover. 

"Proportional Representation in Cleveland," by Raymond 
Moley, Political Science Quarterly, December 1923. An attempt 
to appraise the value of P. R. in Cleveland which does not, in our 
opinion, do the system full justice. Admits, however, that "the 
average ability of the new council is to a degree better than the 
old one which it succeeds" and that "the claims commonly made 
by those who do not favor the Hare system. . . were not 
strengthened by th^ actual operation of the system in this 
election." 
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"City Management and P. R. Elections," Manchester 
Guardian, September 17, 1924, reprinted in the Cambridge (Mass.) 
Tribune, October 4, 1924. An account of an address at a dinner 
of the Manchester, England, P. R. Fociety, by Dr. A. R. Hatton,. 
who drafted Qeveland's present charter and is an independent 
member of the city council. The Guardian also printed an inter- 
view with Dr. Hatton on September 15th, entitled "A New Form 
of Local Government." Dr. Hatton's visit to England was made 
on his return from Czecho- Slovakia, where he addressed an inter- 
national conference, at the invitation of the Czecho-Slovakian 
government, on the subject of the city manager plan. 

"City Manager and Proportional Representation," a speech 
by Councilman Peter Witt of Cleveland before a mass meeting 
of the Allegheny County (Pa.) Allied Boards of Trade, January 
17, 1924, published in full by The Neighborhood News, Pittsburgh. 

"How Cleveland's First Proportional Representation Ballots 
Were Counted," by Helen M. Rocca of the Department of 
Efficiency in Government of the National League of Women 
Voters, National Municipal Review, February 1924. A full and 
accurate account, by a member of the counting staff, of the pro- 
cedure used in the largest proportional election thus far con- 
ducted in this country. 

"The City Manager Plan of City Government," a pamphlet 
on the manager plan to be revised every six months by the City 
Managers' Association, Lawrence, Kansas, contains in its first 
edition (January, 1924) newspaper testimony of satisfactory 
results obtained under managers appointed and supervised by 
P. R. councils in Cleveland and Sacramento. 

Other aties 

"Politics and Poverty in Cincinnati," by Lent D. Upson,. 
National Municipal Review, October 1924. An account of the con- 
ditions which led to the new charter movement in Cincinnati 
by the director of that city's recent municipal survey. 

"A Boston Charter Referendum," by George H. McCaffrey, 
Secretary of the Boston Good Government Association, National 
Municipal Review, August 1924, describes the present situation 
with regard to electoral reform. The Massachusetts legislature 
has passed a law giving the voters of Boston their choice this 
November between two district plans of plurality election, with 
no opportunity to retain their present method of election at large 
or to replace it by proportional representation, as recommended 
by a minority ol the Boston Chatter Coramx^ivycv ^\\\^ x^-s^w.^^ 
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to the legislature last January. "The proportional representation 
plan made a strong impression on the [legislature's] committee, 
but it was felt that it would be impossible to convince the legis- 
lature of its desirability until far more members of both houses 
were acquainted with it. . . Those who favor using propor- 
tional representation are encouraged by the progress they have 
made and will continue their work." 

"A Primer of Proportional Representation for Boston 
Voters," a very good four-page leaflet published by the Com- 
mittee on Municipal and Metropolitan Affairs of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The Citizens' Bureau of Milwaukee (216 Colby-Abbot 
Building, 445 Milwaukee Street, Harold L. Henderson, Director) 
has just issued a good pamphlet on the need of a new charter 
for Milwaukee, in which P. R. and the manager plan are ex- 
plained. 

"New Charter Proposals for Norwood, Mass.," submitted to 
the Charter Revision Committee of the Norwood Citizens Com- 
mittee of One Hundred, with an introduction by Professor Fred- 
erick A. Cleveland of Boston University, supplement to the 
National Municipal Review, July 1923. Recommends P. R. with the 
single transferable vote for a "representative town meeting," 
whose exact size would depend on the number of candidates who 
obtained a predetermined quota. 

General Artidee 

"The P. R. Parliament," by H. G. Wells, an argument for 
smaller parliaments elected by P. R., was printed throughout 
the United States by the McClure Newspaper Syndicate on June 
1st. It also appeared in the Westminster Gazette, London. 

"The Municipal Index," a new yearbook for municipal ref- 
•crence published by The American City, 443 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City, contains sections on proportional representation, on 
pages 20 and 404. 

"The Constitutionality of Proportional Representation," by 
Professor William Anderson of the University of Minnesota. 
Supplement to the National Municipal Review for December 1923. 
A valuable treatment of the subject, the most exhaustive which 
has so far appeared. 

"Does Your Vote Count?" by Dr. Schuyler C. Wallace of 
Columbia University, in The Woman Citizen, 171 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, January 26, 1924 ; 

"Effective Voting," by Alice Henry, Editor of Life and Labor ^ 
m the Woman's City Cluh BMlleHn,CVv\caL^o,UaxOcvVnA\^tvd 
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"The Model Proportional Representation Election" (con- 
ducted by the Illinois Branch of the P. R. League), by Professor 
Paul H. Douglas, then of the University of Qiicago, now of 
Amherst College, Bulletin of the League of Women Voters of Illinois, 
April 1924. Three very good short presentations of the funda- 
mental arguments for P. R. 

"The Old Guard and the Direct Primary," by Judson King, 
Director of the National Popular Government League, Locomotive 
Engineers Journal, B. of L. E. Building, Cleveland, April 1924. 
One of a collection of articles by prominent men on the direct 
primary, which points out that P. R. without primaries is the 
real solution of the problem of popular control. Written in 
Mr. King's usual entertaining style. 

"Father Ryan Defends Proportional Representation Plan," 
Readers' Exchange Column, Daily American Tribune, October 
1923. An excellent reply, dated October 10, 1923, to an attack 
on P. R. by William J. Huske in the Tribune of October 7th, by 
Dr. John A. Ryan, Director of Social Action, National Catholic 
Welfare Council (1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C). 

"The British Muddle," by Alfred G. Gardiner in The Atlantic 
Monthly for March 1924, contains a discussion of the problem of 
government without a majority party and mentions P. R. as a 
needed reform. 

"Woman's New Advance in Britain," Literary Digest, March 
29, 1924. Quotes the Manchester Guardian and the Westminster 
Gazette as believing that true democracy will only be achieved 
in Britain when the proposed full enfranchisement of women is 
supplemented by the adoption of proportional representation. 

"Representation of Interests in Administration," by James 
D. Barnett in the National Municipal Review, July 1923, gives evi- 
dence of the growing representation of class interests on adminis- 
trative boards with only minor questions of policy to decide 
and asks why the principle should not be extended to the major 
legislative bodies of the nation. 

The Cambridge (Mass.) Tribune, which is running an in- 
structive series of articles on the city manager plan and city 
government in general, reprinted the P. R. League's Leaflet No. 
5 in full in its issue of May 24, 1924. 

The Union Labor Advocate, Elizabeth, N. J., the Florida Labor 
News, Tampa, Florida, and the Fairhope Courier, Fairhope, Ala., 
are now carrying P. R. articles regularly. The Florida Labor 
News is working for the adoption of P. R. in Tampa municipal 
elections. The Fairhope Courier^ a weekly tve.vt^'^^:^^'^ ^1 \s\ss^^ 
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than local circulation especially among single taxers, has recently 
changed its statement of purposes with which each issue is 
headed to read in part: "Advocates. . . a real democracy 
through the initiative, referendum and recall and proportional 
representation." 
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^A city charter is like an automobile— nothing me- 
ical can be devised that will keep the owner from 
it up the wrong fork of the road. The makers 
must strive to make the car infallibly obedient to the 
steering-wheel and completely under the driver's con- 
trol.** (National Municipal Review,) 

That is the reason for P. R. it puts public affairs 
completely under the voters' controL 



